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INTRODUCTION 
if HAVE just had the great pleasure of reading Tom Lambie’s 


A Doctor Without A Country, a thrilling, instructive narrative 

which should be read by every Christian as a most striking ex- 
ample of a missionary spending his life in following our Lord’s last 
injunction, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” 

It is broad enough also to command the genuine interest of all 
who are glad to see another vast area of the world opened to a real 
civilization. The expert work of our doctor writer should, too, en- 
gage the attention of our profession because of his splendid, efficient 
services to thousands who had no other hope of relief. It has ap- 
peared to me more and more, as the subject has opened up in its 
delightfully natural fashion, expressing the personality of the writer, 
that I was following one who walked closely in the footsteps of our 
great David Livingstone, exploring the vast interior of Southern 
Africa as he pushed on up from Kuruman to the Zambesi, east and 
west, and to the lakes above. 

In like fashion, Lambie traversed the Anglo-Sudan and _ulti- 
mately, with prayer and persistence, even penetrated Abyssinia 
somewhat as Carey entered India, and Hudson Taylor reached the 
remote regions of China. It is a constant thrill to follow the doctor 
as he traverses wide subtropical areas on mule-back, or in cranky 
steamers in the depressing heat, daily relying on prayer for guid- 
ance, and testifying to one and all of the great salvation offered to 
us by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Many, too, are the won- 
derful continuous direct answers to prayer. 

Going to his field from a public-school education and with only a 
knowledge of medicine at his command, he had to learn to put up 
dwellings for the family, to mend cranky boat machinery and to adapt 
life wherever he went to modern laws of sanitation and hygiene. 
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Meantime, Mrs. Lambie, who had followed him from the home- 
land, managed to enlarge the monotonous dietary, sometimes al- 
most verging on starvation, by introducing such welcome fruits as 
guavas and limes in abundance, and useful vegetables, such as 
tomatoes and sweet potatoes. In due course, too, came chickens, 
eggs, and milk. Fish also were abundant at times, and game; not 
to mention crocodiles and hippopotamuses and elephants, the flesh 
of which is liked by the natives even when it is in advanced and 
odoriferous decay! 

However, despite all obstacles, our doctor keeps marching on, 
finally reaching Addis Ababa, which he makes the centre of his 
activities. Throughout his book there is no note of despair or dis- 
appointment. Instead, it shows a never failing dependence upon 
God. The last section is devoted to a clear statement of the Italian 
invasion of Ethiopia and its methods. It is interesting to know that 
our doctor is about to return with his faithful efficient wife, to spend 
their lives in the near-by Anglo-Sudan country. 


Howarp A. KEtty 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOREWORD 


HERE are so many people to whom I am indebted and who 
| have helped with the making of this book that it will be 
impossible for me to name them all. 

I feel that first mention should be made of our beloved General 
Director, Dr. R. V. Bingham, the founder of the Sudan Interior 
Mission and editor of the Evangelical Christian, under whose wise 
leadership the blessing of God has been vouchsafed through the 
Holy Spirit during the years. 

I cannot forget, either, Dr. W. B. Anderson, for so long secretary 
of the United Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, with whom 
we had so much to do and whose wise counsel has kept me from 
many a mistake. 

To my fellow labourers through the years in the United Presby- 
terian Mission and in the Sudan Interior Mission, who far more 
than I have been responsible for the successes but most of whom 
are unmentioned in this book, I am none the less grateful. 

To Messrs. Danner and Ross and the American Mission to Lepers 
special thanks are due. But what shall I say of the great constit- 
uency at home? My gratitude goes also to the George family, to the 
Nelsons and the Frasers and the Williamsons, to the Gillespies and 
the Dugans and the Russells and the McCrorys, and to hundreds 
of others, without whose help we never could have succeeded. 

Last, but not least, to our very dear friends, Dr. and Mrs. Ear] 
D. Miller, who have so unselfishly given days of time to correct and 
proof-read and suggest and rewrite, I owe a debt that I never can 
repay. Without Dr. Miller’s help the book would never have been 
written. 

All who read it and pray for the still great unfinished task, to 
which we now once more address ourselves, we commend to Him 
Whose we are and Whom we serve. 

ga ore 
Owings Mills, Md. 
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I 
GATES OF BRASS 


LOODS of Life rise high, with crest toppling to sweep into the 
f deep valleys and tiny crevices of us, eager to fill our lives as 

reservoirs and channels of Eternal Riches. These tides of God 
surge full, to satisfy us so that we shall never, never thirst again— 
that we shall have the Water to carry to others who will drink 
thereof and Live. Only selfishness and fears bar back the fathomless 
Stores impounded for our enrichment. Throw wide all gates, our 
all, that through the channel of our lives may flow the Infinite, 
Eternal Supply all men and nations need. 


* * * * * 


A sizzling hot day in Khartum. A gloomy lot of people sit on 
hard chairs, debating. Someone must go to the Sudanese jungle on 
the upper Sobat River. New work is to be started there, in a difficult 
region. Some of this group actually want to go, but they have not 
been selected. Two at least of the ones chosen to go do not want to 
accept the assignment; they are looking very sad about it. Their 
unwillingness casts a pall over all. 

These two had voted in favour of the new undertaking, never 
supposing they would be asked to lead in it. This young doctor and 
his wife were busy, having charge of two clinics and a small hos- 
pital in Khartum and Khartum North; besides, they had a small 
son, and their new child was soon to be born. It did seem too hard, 
to ask them to leave their young, thriving work, and move with 
their small family into the jungle. The new location would be 
hundreds of miles from other white people and from home com- 
forts; it would be hard pioneering. Lions, buffaloes, even elephants 
were said to roam that region; snakes, scorpions, and other deadly 
creatures were as common there as fleas on an Egyptian dog’s back. 
Why leave a useful work to go to such an awful place? Let those 

II 
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go who cared for such a life. What did they mean, asking a married 
man to take that task? His wife felt the same. 

But ... it was hard to say they would not go, when they had 
voted for the undertaking. It was hard to say that, only half an 
hour after the voting; it might be easier next day to refuse. But 
would it? The doctor sat, and squirmed, becoming gloomier as 
resistance and rebellion mounted in his heart. It was all right to 
come out to Egypt, even to Khartum; but to ask him to bury him- 
self in Nasir, on the Sobat, was quite too much! 

It would be real pioneering at Nasir, on the border of Abyssinia— 
that was true. And that might lead, in time, even to the opening 
of those gates of brass Abyssinia held fast closed against every 
civilizing agency. Yet, what of that? Why send someone there who 
did not want to go? Let another immolate himself who was ready 
to sacrifice all. He had done much, and was doing much; why 
make him do more? Others were as well fitted as he—or better— 
for that field, who had no family ties. Another unlocated single 
doctor could take that over. 

Perhaps it is best to stand up now, and say, “I won’t go.” What 
would people think if he did say that? Missionaries were supposed 
to be willing to go any place; he had said that himself. Did he 
mean it to apply only to others, not to himself? Sweatdrops gath- 
ered on his forehead as he sought to evade the call, yet save his face. 

The debate within himself ran on, as the doctor thought it over. 
He and his wife talked it over; they said little to others. They talked 
to God about it. 

A six months’ furlough in America was due. That time was 
taken. It gave opportunity for much counselling with God. At 
last it seemed to come plain that His Will was—“Go to Nasir.” 
So, back to Khartum; then on to Nasir, was the way taken. The 
good Hand of God was upon us. How glad we are, now, that we 
did not stand against Him then. That gate was opened. Water of 
Life sluiced in, floods of enrichment; God came in, and carried 
us up and on. What a loss we would have had, if we had barred 
the gates then! But let us go back. 


% * * % * 
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Beginnings 


Jean Pierre Sioussat fled from France soon after the French Revo- 
lution. He came to America, to Washington, D. C., and there was 
employed by President Madison to be caretaker of the White House. 
When the British burned Washington in 1812 “French John” 
escaped to safety with the Gilbert Stuart portrait of George Wash- 
ington; he had neatly cut it from its frame, and carried it from the 
White House wrapped around his body under his greatcoat. 

Charlotte de Graf came of a noble family in Holland. As she 
voyaged to America her ship was wrecked close to land, and all the 
passengers were lost except her. John Sioussat met the beautiful 
young Hollander, faint and exhausted, on the Bladensburg Road, 
and gave her help. Their romance soon led to marriage. A daugh- 
ter of theirs, Aimee Sioussat, met and married a stonemason from 
Paisley near Glasgow in Scotland—his name James Lambie, who 
had been plying his trade in Washington, and found employment 
about the White House. Five sons and two daughters were born 
to them. Shortly after the youngest of these was born the father 
died. 

The family soon moved to Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The oldest 
son, John Sioussat Lambie, did all he could to take his father’s 
place in the home. He was eager for education, and graduated 
first in his class in the recently organized Pittsburgh High School; 
then went on to study law. He was deeply religious, active in 
church work; as one of the founders of the Eighth United Presby- 
terian Church, Pittsburgh, he served therein as trustee, treasurer, 
and long-time superintendent of the Bible school. Also he was a 
leader in political affairs; for years he was head of Pittsburgh’s Se- 
lect Council. He made many addresses, seeking the election of 
Republican candidates for President from Lincoln’s time until 1903, 
the year John S. Lambie died. He had contacts with many na- 
tional personages; President McKinley was his friend. And he was 
active in many kinds of helpful work in Pittsburgh. Yet he found 
time to know and enjoy flowers, good literature, and art. He 
married Annie Robertson. 

Annie Robertson’s father came from Ayrshire, Scotland, to West- 
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ern Pennsylvania. Her mother was from a good Virginia family. 
Shortly after the Civil War Annie Robertson married John S. 
Lambie. Into their happy home nine children were born: six girls, 
three boys. The father was so busy with civic duties that often his 
law office suffered, and money was none too plentiful. The mother, 
a thrifty manager, gave wise direction to the household, and such 
training to the children as only a wonderful wife and mother 
could. When sickness and death came to her husband, this little 
mother took charge of the modest estate left, and carried on with 
courage springing from her stedfast faith in God. Now ninety 
years of life are behind her, and her keen mind is deeply interested 
in all that concefns her children and the work of her Lord. 

Such godly parentage, and a saintly pastor, Dr. James M. Wallace, 
gave young Tom Lambie great, much needed help in learning to 
believe Jesus Christ and to walk Christian paths. He attended a 
school, in the city ward, where seventy-five per cent of the pupils 
were Jewish; twelve to fifteen per cent were Negroes. The Pitts- 
burgh High School was small, as the Twentieth Century opened; 
but some of its teachers were stalwarts, of large calibre. Western 
Pennsylvania Medical College brought trying experiences. Its cur- 
riculum was hard; many of the entering class dropped out before 
one school year ended. The equipment was poor. Many of the 
students were unruly—fights were numerous; profanity and obscen- 
ity abounded. It was a difficult place for anyone who would be 
Christian; “religion” had little place there. Withal, there were 
brilliant men on the teaching staff, ahead of their day. Lectures 
from nine in the morning until six at night, and many evenings of 
dissecting, from seven to ten, crowded the school days. Summer 
months brought hard work too—surveying, selling provisions, etc., 
in which valuable experience God was preparing for days ahead. 
Into any channel open He poured His blessings and enrichment. 

In those very days doors were opening wide for Christians to 
enter: in China, at the close of the Boxer Rebellion; in Africa, by 
the conquest of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and by the journeys and 
explorations of noted travellers. In America and Europe, too, minds 
and hearts responded to the challenge, “The Evangelization of the 
World in This Generation”; in conferences and conventions heroic 
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conceptions of duty were set forth, to be accepted by many. New 
world vision led churches to consider the feasibility of really carry- 
ing out the Commission of Jesus Christ to “teach all nations”; and 
plans were proposed for the sending out of adequate volunteers to 
carry the Gospel to the ends of the earth. No church entered more 
heartily into this forward movement than the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. This church estimated the require- 
ments of workers and money to go into the foreign fields allocated 
to it; and planned advance into untouched sections, where channels 
might open anew for the flow of the Water of Life. 

As a member of that church, with all his background of Chris- 
tian home and spiritual church home, and his medical training— 
with all the incentive of the new day and its zest for Christian prog- 
ress—with all the foreground of gates opening into territories full 
of need and opportunity, it seemed the part of wisdom, the leading 
of Providence, that Tom Lambie sailed from America for Egypt, 
en route to the Sudan as a fledgling missionary. These pages tell 
his story. 

CORN NL SM sea 


Landing in Alexandria, Egypt, without assistance is an experience 
to be dreaded. A small army of carriers clothed in long blue gowns 
go aboard as soon as the ship is moored to the quay, and a free-for- 
all fight ensues over getting your baggage ashore; everyone wants to 
do it, and each suit-case is grabbed by two or more of these “shiya- 
leen,’” who seem determined to pull it to pieces before they will let 
go. You wonder what on earth it’s all about, but it’s useless to at- 
tempt to recover your luggage from them until everything is put 
ashore; then there ensues another fight with cabmen—each one is 
determined to take yourself and baggage to the hotel or wherever 
else you may be going. To settle with the carriers who have brought 
your baggage from the ship through the customs to the street curb is 
one experience, and to get your baggage from them and safely 
stowed into your cab is still another. | 

All this was obviated in my case, however, by the presence of 
Howard Boyd, who, with a few words of what was gibberish to me, 
got my bags ashore and into a cab. We had no trouble with the 
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custom house, and this, I afterwards found, was due to Mr. Boyd’s 
persuasive tongue. I think some of the custom people were friends 
of his. Customs are very difficult in Egypt, for it is the centre of a 
great drug traffic, particularly “hashish,” or Indian hemp. A great 
amount of this is used in Egypt, and as it is not grown there, it 
means it is smuggled in, and devious are the methods by which that 
is done. 

Howard Boyd took us to the Robinson Memorial Church, then 
recently completed. How wonderful to see a building like this in 
Alexandria almost across the street from where the great Athanasius 
preached!—that site now occupied by a mosque and not a church, for 
the Christian Church of Egypt was almost overcome by the Mo- 
hammedan invasion of Egypt soon after the Hegira, and is now in 
a sad minority. It contains, however, some good men, amongst 
whom our American Mission in Egypt has found notable leaders. 

Among those emerging from the church that morning was a 
young woman but recently come as a missionary from the United 
States. She was bright and vivacious; somehow I found her attrac- 
tive. Street carriages, the old fashioned victorias, were quite cheap to 
hire in Egypt, and took the place of taxis. Mr. and Mrs. Boyd, this 
young missionary, Miss Claney, and I crowded into a carriage. On 
the way we saw a poor man seized with a fit on the street, and an 
immense crowd collected. Miss Claney thought I, being a doctor, 
should stop and administer first aid. But having a natural disin- 
clination to meddle in things that do not concern me, and especially 
when I had no medicines with me, it seemed best to me to go on our 
way. We were soon in the Mission apartments in the section of the 
city known as Moharrem Bey. Alexandria was—and is—more like 
a European city than any other place in Egypt, with the possible ex- 
ception of Port Said. 

Cairo is only three hours away by fast trains. Of all Oriental cities 
I have seen there is none to compare with Cairo. Somehow it is be- 
yond one’s imagination. So many things we hear about, when we 
actually come to see them, are found shrunk to pitiful dimensions; 
but not so Cairo and the pyramids. Who can ever gaze upon those 
majestic monuments outlined against the sapphire sky of an evening, 
with a few palm trees in the foreground anda string of camels wend- 
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ing their way across the sandy wastes, without being strangely 
stirred? For centuries these greatest works of man have looked 
down upon the Bedouin tents and the ancient city, with the palm- 
bordered Nile. For ages the inscrutable Sphinx has kept her riddle 
to herself, and discouraged those who would solve it. 

Shepheard’s Hotel has come to be almost as well known as the 
pyramids; passing its famous terrace one can see inhabitants of any 
part of the world. Here is a string of laden camels, or a shining 
Rolls Royce, or a donkey laden with panniers, or some Egyptian 
version of Gunga Din with his swollen sheepskin water sack on his 
back. One can see a black Negro from Nubia, or a eunuch from the 
Khedive’s palace, a bustling American business man, or a fiercely 
mustached and kilted Albanian peasant, jostling one another on the 
streets of Cairo. 

In the American Mission those days were great men. As David 
had his mighty men, so this Mission had its first three, its second 
three, and then its thirty. Perhaps the mightiest of all was venerable 
Andrew Watson, with his rugged Scottish face and a voice still hay- 
ing the burr of north of the Tweed. Besides him were William 
Harvey and Andrew Ewing, men who had been in the Mission 
from almost its earliest days, and who were bearing fruit even unto 
old age. No one could be in their presence long without receiving 
a blessing. There was a majestic sweetness about them, mingled 
with gentleness, that was irresistible; up and down the valley of the 
Nile these three old saints were honoured and revered. What the 
Mission and what Egypt owe these three men cannot be estimated. 

There were also three mighty women in Egypt at that time, al- 
though it is difficult to pick these three, where many had given note- 
worthy service. For sweetness of character and unbounded energy, 
surely no one could exceed Miss Anna Y. Thompson; in her life of 
prayer and faith for her orphans, Miss Margaret Smith had no peer; 
in the realm of Christian accomplishment, Miss Carrie Buchanan 
was at the head of all, with her marvellous Girls’ School at Luxor. 

The great Doctor Murch had just died. In addition to his mission- 
ary duties, Doctor Murch was an Egyptologist of great note, and to 
read hieroglyphic inscriptions was almost as easy to him as reading 
his mother tongue. Great archeologists of Europe and the world con- 
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sulted him on matters they were unable to pass upon. I have always 
been proud of Doctor Murch and was looking forward to seeing 
him, but arrived just too late, for when I went through Luxor Mrs. 
Murch was sadly packing up to go home. She found time, how- 
ever, to bake for me some good American bread for the journey to 
Khartum, for in those days second-class passengers had to provide 
their own food for the long journey from Luxor. 

How marvellous is the Temple of Karnak at Luxor! And across 
the Nile the vocal Memnon seems to guard the avenue that leads to 
the tombs of the kings. On nimble-footed asses we explored the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings. It was before the discovery of 
Tu-Tut-ankh-Amen. Later war experiences were to bring me into 
contact with the Countess of Caernarvon, the mother of him who 
discovered Tu-Tut-ankh-Amen. Two or three of the tombs were 
explored; long galleries cut in a downward direction into the sand- 
stone mountain. Some of the mural decorations were so fresh, 
preserved by the dry air and clean desert sand, that one would 
imagine the workmen had just completed their tasks and gone home 
to rest. Others of the older tombs were besmudged by careless tour- 
ists with smoking torches. 

Egypt was left behind with a sigh of regret, and the desert train 
took me to Shellal just above the then uncompleted Assuan dam. A 
fine dust filtered in through windows and doors, tainted with all the 
odours of Egypt. As the sun was sinking behind the mountains of 
syene granite to the west, the impatient little train pulled into Shel- 
lal, just opposite that famous temple of Philae, with its lotus columns 
then partly submerged, rising from the Nile flood. 

The next lap of the journey was to be by steamboat. One was 
anchored conveniently near the railway station, so only a few steps 
took me aboard. It was a delightful change, after the dreadful little 
train, to be floating on the calm bosom of Father Nile; although the 
cabins were tiny, they seemed clean. ‘They were under the adminis- 
tration of the Sudanese and not of the Egyptian Government, and 
everything the former did seemed to make for the comfort of the 
travellers. The little steamer went chugging her way up the river 
with a heterogeneous cargo of English officers, Bedouins, Nubian 
boatmen, Egyptian fellaheen soldiers on their way to the Sudan, to-- 
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gether with wives, sheep, chickens, goats, babies, all talking at the 
tops of their voices before settling down for the night. Darkness 
comes on quickly in the tropics, and soon the velvet sky was studded 
with millions of stars shining with unequalled brilliance in the Nu- 
bian night. The splashing of the paddle-wheels and the rhythmic 
chugging of the engine wooed one to dreamless sleep. 

By dawn we had reached the temple of Abu Simbel, with its 
colossal seated figures carved out of the mountain guarding its lofty 
doorway into the first, second and third chambers in the heart of the 
mountain. It is said that only once in the year, at the summer sol- 
stice, does the sun shine through the doorway into that inmost 
temple, proving that the ancient Egyptians had knowledge of the 
movements of the heavenly spheres. Who can describe the sands of 
Nubia, as seen in the early morning light? There is a peculiar 
orange tint to them that one sees nowhere else in the world. At 
times they come to the Nile. At other places they recede and a little 
strip of vegetation watered by a creaking sakkia puts up a brave 
fight against the encroachment of the desert. Most of the irrigation 
is done not by the waterwheels turned by oxen, but by the more 
primitive method of the shadoof. 

The second day after leaving Shellal, we reached Wadi Halfa, 
where the Sudan begins. This way Kitchener had come a decade 
earlier, to fling open stubborn gates. The steamer was exchanged 
for a railway train, which was to carry us to Khartum, five hundred 
miles away. Above Wadi Halfa the Nile is scarcely navigable, be- 
cause of frequent cataracts, which are all but impossible for steam- 
boats. 

Little by little, I had been accumulating baggage, things being sent 
with me for missionaries in the Sudan. I had a large hatbox of 
millinery, two boxes of dresses, and my last acquisition before leav- 
ing Luxor was two large native baskets, one containing pick-axe 
heads and the other shovels without handles; these were being sent 
to the mission station at Doleib Hill, far up the White Nile. The 
second class compartments on the train were tiny affairs, the two 
seats running crosswise, each holding three passengers, if they sat 
close together, facing each other. Surrounded by suit-cases, boxes 
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containing ladies’ apparel, lunch basket, and gufases (baskets) of 
pick-axes and shovels, I sought to get a seat on the train. 

A sad-eyed Egyptian inspector asked me if the pick-axes and 
shovels were necessities for the journey. I told him, “No.” “Then,” 
he said, “they must go into the van.” Nothing was said about the 
millinery or ladies’ dresses, so apparently they were regarded as 
journeying necessities. My baggage was thus reduced to fourteen 
pieces. 

When I came to my small compartment, I found it occupied by 
five Egyptians; each of them, it seemed to me, had as many pieces 
of baggage as I had. The racks were piled with bags to the roof. 
There were boxes in the narrow aisle, and on the floor were Egyp- 
tian earthen water jars, from which a steady stream of water flowed 
out, mingling with the dirt and dust, converting the floor into some- 
thing resembling the Dismal Swamp. How to wedge in the four- 
teen pieces was a problem. The hatboxes would hang from the 
electric-light socket, and somehow, by one means or another, every- 
thing was gotten aboard, and the train started off. One had to sit 
very carefully, for if you sat up too straight you bumped your head 
on the articles hanging from the light socket and suspended under- 
neath the luggage shelf; or if you slipped down too far, you kicked 
over the water gullas on the floor. 

Night came on over the great sand waste, and our little train went 
flashing by. The Egyptians pulled out certain parcels of lunch, con- 
sisting mostly of roasted young pigeon, and “shemsi,” or sun-raised 
bread, which they tore apart with their fingers, and proffered to one 
another with the greatest of cordiality. They washed it down with 
copious draughts from the water gullas, with reat smacking of lips 
and grunts of satisfaction. In the Near East it is not considered po- 
lite to eat one’s meal quietly. Especially is this true if one is dining 
out, when to eat or drink without smacking of lips, s-s-s-s-sippings 
of hot drinks, and loud belchings of gas afterward, is considered the 
height of discourtesy to the host. 

Sleep seemed impossible, as our quarters were too crowded and 
our bodies too cramped. About midnight I thought I saw a little 
opening. Two of the three in the seat opposite had moved closer 
together, leaving a little space, perhaps six inches wide, on the seat. 
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I promptly put my feet into this coveted position, and went sound 
asleep. An hour later I awakened to find I had inadvertently gotten 
my feet into the lap of the man sitting exactly opposite, and he was 
forcibly ejecting me. I offered my profound apologies, which so 
completely mollified him that he took my feet and put them back on 
his lap, while the train rolled on to a glorious African desert dawn. 

We reached old Berbera; then Atbara; a little before sunset we 
entered Khartum North, on the bank of the Blue Nile. There were 
no bridges then, so we had to cross the river to Khartum on a ferry- 
boat. Mrs. J. Kelly Giffen met me and conducted me to the mis- 
sion house on Victoria Avenue opposite the great mosque. All the 
missionaries were away at the Association meeting at Doleib Hill. 
I was to go to Omdurman the next day to carry on the medical prac- 
tise of Doctor McLaughlin, who would be away for another week 
or so. Less than ten years before Lord Kitchener of Khartum had 
fought and won the Battle of Kerreri, a few miles outside Omdur- 
man. Omdurman was one vast collection of mud houses; the streets 
twisted and ran in every direction. 

At Khartum, the Blue Nile and the White Nile unite to form the 
great stream of the Nile. In the apex of the triangle formed at the 
junction of these two rivers lies Khartum. Khartum North is across 
the Blue Nile on the Egyptian side, while Omdurman is across the 
White Nile. During the days of the Mahdi and his successor, the 
Khalifa, Omdurman was the largest city in Africa, with a popula- 
tion of a million people or more, gathered from all parts of the Su- 
dan. Here were Shilluks from Fashoda, Niam-niams from the 
Bahr el Ghazal, long legged Nuers from the Bahr el Zeraf, Gallas 
from Kassala on the Abyssinian border, Fuzzy-wuzzy Hadendowa 
from the Red Sea Province, Baggara Arabs, black Furs from Dar- 
fur, and flat-nosed Nubas from Talodi. A more varied collection of 
African life was never gathered together in one city. 

The house Doctor McLaughlin had occupied consisted really of 
two or three houses, each of two rooms. One had to cross a court- 
yard to get from one house to the other. Instead of a door-sill there 
was a mud wall a foot high, over which one had to step before en- 
tering or leaving the room. The floors were of beaten earth cov- 
ered with mats. Two of the rooms did service for a doctor’s office 
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and clinic. The doctor was away at Doleib Hill at the Association 
meeting, leaving Mrs. McLaughlin in charge, and I was to keep the 
clinic open until the doctor returned. 

It was difficult to know how to talk to the patients, although one 
lad could speak a little English, and I was greatly relieved when 
Doctor McLaughlin returned. Good old Doctor McLaughlin had 
gone on a pioneering expedition with Doctor Giffen to the Upper 
Nile four years before. Neither of them was a young man, but Doc- 
tor McLaughlin maintained a youthful attitude to the day of his 
death, and many a fat buck on the banks of the Sobat fell to his un- 
erring rifle. He was one of the Mission Nimrods. 

I returned in a few days to Khartum and Mrs. Giffen’s home be- 
fore starting for the Upper Nile, where the Mission had located me 
for the next year. Words can never express the high regard I have 
always had for Doctor and Mrs. Giffen. They were all that mission- 
aries should be. Already veterans before leaving Egypt, they spent 
the last thirty years of their lives in the inhospitable Sudan. Ever 
kind-hearted and cheery, always unselfish, always willing by every 
way to make Christ known, there was nothing of sanctimoniousness 
about them—just pure goodness that shone out of every word and 
act. They had commenced to gather about them an orphan school, 
and how utterly they gave themselves to the ragged, homeless Su- 
danese children! 
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changing scenes and proffered thrills. Probably most of the 

river steamers plying the Sobat to-day date from the time 
of Mark Twain. Two, the Fateh and the Nasir, were built back in 
the 1880’s, and were wonderful still at the time of which I write, 
their engines powerful enough to drive them upstream through the 
cataracts between Shellal and Khartum. They were stern wheelers, 
the boilers in the forepart of the vessel. Seldom is a steamer seen on 
the Nile without at least two flat-bottomed barges lashed to either 
side. One reason for this is that the steamer is not itself sufficient 
to carry the fuel and cargo and passengers; another reason is that 
in the rainy seasons storms of high velocity arise that would over- 
turn the boat if it had no steadying barges alongside. These barges 
are “sandals,” in the Sudan—I know not why. There are second- 
class and third-class sandals; and sandals that are all hold, having 
no deck space. Sometimes the Gambeila steamers have eight or 
ten sandals lashed alongside or ahead. 

In the old days we had to provide our own food, which was diffi- 
cult for a week’s journey; food spoils rapidly in that warm climate. 
I was sharing a second-class cabin with an Egyptian clerk, when the 
Scotch engineer acting as skipper of our steamer, seeing my un- 
comfortable quarters and struggle to eat from a basket, hospitably 
invited me to his table. He lived in style, with a cook and table-boy. 
Never shall I forget the kindness shown me by Daddy Young, of 
Greenock. 

South of Khartum, after the rains, the river is sometimes four 
miles wide, and seems a lake rather than a river. Mirage makes far 
distant hills look as if they are afloat in water, that seems to join the 
mighty Nile, so that one has the impression that the whole world has 
turned to water. Geteina, the first stop, is a town of no great im- 
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portance, sixty miles south of Khartum. Then comes good-sized 
Dueim, like a small Omdurman; but there is more vegetation, for 
the farther south we go, the greater the rainfall. On these banks 
are Arabic-speaking tribes, having great herds of goats and camels. 

South of Dueim, the thorn forest really begins. Tennyson de- 
scribes his Sir Galahad as going through the land of “sand and 
thorn”—an exact description of this part of the Sudan. Here is a 
cruel, hard land, yet not without charm. The Arabs have a proverb 
that “when Allah formed the Sudan, he laughed a scornful, ironical 
laugh.” Ido not think of it that way. Rather, I think of it in the 
springtime, when every thorn tree is covered with fragrant blossoms, 
and the tender shoots have converted the forest into a great carpet 
of green lace. From the branches thousands of mourning doves 
sound their plaintive musical cry. Dappled shadows on the quick- 
springing desert make a delightful picture. Farther south the forest 
is denser, trees higher, and the sand changes to black cotton soil. In 
this forest are thousands of gazelle and antelope of many species; 
buffalo, lion and elephant are often seen. 

Here and there the government has arranged fueling stations, 
where steamers tie up to get wood from neat piles on the bank. 
Passengers can then go ashore, and perhaps hunt a little. The Gov- 
ernment wood-cutters are mostly old Dervish soldiers, hard working. 
Many are addicted to merissa, a native beer, quite intoxicating, that 
is made from Kafhir corn. Carrying arm-loads of wood up the gang- 
plank, they sing a curious sing-song. One of these songs, sung 
antiphonally, is freely translated: 


“What salary gets the Sirdar [governor-general ]? 
A million dollars a year, yo-ho. 
What salary gets the Pasha? 
A half-million dollars a year, yo-ho. 
What salary gets the Mudir [local governor]? 
Three hundred thousand dollars a year, yo-ho. 
What salary gets the Mamur? 
One hundred thousand dollars a year, yo-ho. 
What salary gets the poor wood-cutter? 
Five cents a day, yo-ho: 
And Allah, Allah, the country belongs to us, yo-ho.” 
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Of course, the sums assigned these officials are far in excess of their 
real pay. 

The extra weight of the wood loaded may so weigh the steamer 
down as to cause it to stick on a mud bank. Then all must come to 
push it off. Now some chant, “Heli-Ya-Eesah! Heli-Ya-Eesah!” 
Which seems to mean, “Help us, O Jesus.” The other half reply, 
in a different key, “Heli-Ya-Eesah!” Why they say this, I cannot 
tell; perhaps it has come down from olden times. Four or five 
hundred years ago the Christians then in the Sudan, members of the 
old Nestorian group, gave up the struggle and became Moham- 
medans. 

Kosti, the third day south from Khartum, is the largest town on 
the left bank, where now a bridge has been built. Offshore is a 
wonderful display of water-lilies, hundreds of acres of them, beauti- 
ful white and pale blue blossoms, especially common during the 
rainy season. 

Next comes Renk, a pestilential spot on the right bank near a 
rocky hill known as Ahmed Agha. After occupying the Sudan 
the British Government established a number of provinces, each with 
its capital ruled by a British governor and British inspectors—usually 
military officers—under him. There were no British troops except 
in Khartum. All police work was done by native askaris (soldiers) 
under British officers. The judicial work was divided equally be- 
tween Egyptian and British officials, with a police magistrate, a 
mamur, in each large town. The arrangement worked well, except 
that the young British officers often took themselves far too seri- 
ously. They were, as a rule, from very good families and schools of 
England; some had gained honour in sports. The large power dele- 
gated to them frequently enlarged their heads. The whole system 
of government was conducive to this; yet they were, by and large, 
a wonderful set of administrators. The British officials in the Sudan 
were above any suspicion of bribery or dishonest dealings. With, 
perhaps, one exception, I have not known any of these officials to 
do a dishonourable thing. 

At last, Fashoda. The possession of this town almost caused war 
between France and England. After defeating the Mahdists in the 
battle of Omdurman, Lord Kitchener heard that a French expedi- 
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tion was coming from the south—had reached Fashoda. A few 
steamers were collected hastily, and an expedition sent there; 
Marchand was persuaded to haul down the tricolor of France. It 
seemed insignificant enough, as we pulled up to the landing-stage. 

The Governor of the province lived at Fashoda; at this time, a 
colonel of rather irascible temper. For hundreds of miles he was 
monarch of all he surveyed. No dictator could more strictly com- 
mand rigid performance of duties by his subordinates; on the other 
hand, no one could be kinder. The steamers brought his mail from 
Khartum; always, then, he had letters to send upstream. He com- 
pelled the boats to wait hours until he wrote his letters; the captain 
and the passengers were much annoyed. Such a great one was he, 
no person dared say anything about it to him directly. After quite 
a period, when the total time lost waiting for His Excellency’s mail 
aggregated some weeks, an inkling of the difficulty reached 
Khartum. Greater men than he were there, and an order came to 
the choleric colonel, advising him he must keep no steamer waiting 
longer than an hour. I would like to have seen him when he got 
the reproof. 

Our Mission station was located in this province; so we had a 
good deal to do in Fashoda and with the governor. He called on 
us often. He had his own steamboat, the old Shabluka, a one- 
lunged, antediluvian creation with an apologetic cough in its 
exhaust that could be heard for miles. Many engineers had tinkered 
with it; but nothing could be done about it, all remedies were un- 
availing. Like some giant afflicted with bronchitis, we could hear 
this coughing coming nearer for a half hour before its arrival, when 
the governor came to see us. 

Fashoda is the home of the Shilluk king. 

The day after leaving Fashoda we reached Tewfikia, the end of 
the steamer journey for me. Tewfikia was founded by that intrepid 
African explorer, Sir Samuel Baker. In front of the British resi- 
dent’s office are still two enormous skulls of elephants shot by Sir 
Samuel. Of all the African explorers, perhaps none deserves greater 
praise than he. He is best known as the discoverer of Lake Albert. 
Once his followers, numbering hundreds, were about to revolt and 


kill him and make off with all the property. Assisted by his wife, 
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who accompanied him on all his travels, Sir Samuel disarmed them 
all and brought them to perfect order. 

It was early on Sunday morning when I left the boat. I found 
the home of the British resident. He gave me a kind greeting, and 
told me our Mission station was five or six miles away. “Just take 
the path at the end of the village, and keep on it.” 

I looked over the plain, which seemed endless, covered with ele- 
phant grass higher than my head; my face showed consternation. 
This was no Sir Samuel Baker; but a homesick, bewildered fresh- 
man missionary, who had hoped some one would meet him, and 
who despaired of reaching the Mission station unaided. The off- 
cial read my face; then said: “Ah, I see that might be difficult. I 
will give you a couple of men to take you, and lend you a mule to 
ride.” 

On that mule I went across the plain, past hive-shaped huts 
grouped in large villages—an hour’s journey. Then we saw a grove 
of large palm trees (the doleib or borassus palm) on a little knoll— 
my destination, Doleib Hill. Misnamed, it is no hill, but only a 
slight mound, not higher than thirty feet above the river. Four 
years before I went there, Doctor Giffen and Doctor McLaughlin 
had occupied this place. They had served as United Presbyterian 
missionaries in Egypt for some years previous; they were real pio- 
neers in the Sudan. With incredible hardships they had raised their 
adobe buildings on this beautiful spot by the Sobat River, and com- 
menced Christian work among the Shilluk people thickly settled 
thereabout. 

Arrived at my new “home,” the place seemed deserted. There 
were houses and gardens, but no people in sight. Soon I discovered 
a little house, shaded by great palm trees, from which curious 
sounds were issuing. It was Sunday morning, and in this church 
the Reverend Ralph Carson was preaching in the natives’ language. 
As I stood in the door, he came quickly to me with a hearty wel- 
come. With Mr. Carson were his wife, a cultured American from 
Georgia, and two delightful little children, Erskine and Katherine. 
- They had not surely known when my boat was coming in, and did 
not expect it quite so soon. 

The other missionary at this station, Ralph Tidrick, was very ill; 
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Mr. Carson took me up at once to see him. He lay on a disordered 
bed, flushed with high fever. Tidrick was a man of magnificent 
physique, an Iowa farm boy, a veteran of the Spanish-American 
War who had spent many months in the Philippines. He had 
gained fame as a football player at the University of Iowa. Malaria 
had him down now. Hunting the day before, a sudden blackness 
came over his eyes. He stumbled, almost fell, so quickly does 
malaria strike without warning. Two natives helped him as he 
staggered back to his bed. 

If ever a man’s home needed a woman, it was Tidrick’s. The 
earthen floor had been trodden into black dust, inches deep. To 
relieve the bareness, antelope skins were spread on the floor; but the 
skins were untanned, and the leg portions had not been trimmed 
off—these stood up stiffly at all angles, tripping the unwary. There 
was a confusion of dust-covered furniture all around. I had had no 
experience with malaria, but did what I could for the half delirious 
patient. 

Malaria, of a severe type, was very prevalent in this region. Until 
recent days, this part of the Sudan has been known as “the white 
man’s grave.” The Roman Catholic Mission on the White Nile, in 
the early days, lost thirteen missionaries in six months because of 
malaria and black-water fever. Formerly convicts were sent from 
Egypt and Khartum to this district, with the certainty that they 
would never return. How then could a large native population 
survive? The African, through long residence in malarial districts, 
has acquired partial immunity to it. An English scientist, who 
visited Doleib Hill, found all the little children harboured the para- 
site of malaria; but when they grew up, it disappeared. The Shil- 
luks, aside from the ravages of social diseases, appeared to be 
remarkably healthy people. 

The discovery of Sir Ronald Ross has done much to change condi- 
tions in the Sudan. Systematic dosing with quinine, and the build- 
ing of suitable mosquito-proof dwellings can almost eliminate 
malaria. I tried these methods, later, at Nasir, with such good re- 
sults that for many years my wife and children had not a single 
attack. However, the last word has not been said about malaria. 
Why certain types of it are more virulent than others, the part black- 
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water fever plays, why exposure to sun should bring on an attack, 
the reason for the effect malarial toxin has on the brain—these, and 
other problems, are yet to be solved. 

The Carsons knew what it was to have this fever; not many days 
after I reached Doleib Hill all five of their family were down at one 
time—one of them an infant but a few months old. Dear, brave 
Carsons, how nobly they stayed at their post. 

The Shilluks show more character and independence than almost 
any other tribe in Africa. Before the Dervish days, they numbered 
hundreds of thousands. Their villages then were almost continuous. 
The Mahdian Rebellion, with fire and sword, decimated the Shil- 
luks, as well as all other tribes that came into contact with the fierce 
Dervishes. Many thousands were carried off into slavery; famine 
and disease killed even more. In 1907, however, it was a quite 
densely populated area, and was regaining something of what it had 
lost. It had a long way to go to make up all that was lost during 
the fifteen years of Mahdist rule. One of the greatest drawbacks to 
recovery was social diseases, which found a fertile field among these 
primitive people; they were always referred to as the “foreigners’ 
diseases,” indicating that a few years before they had been unknown. 

Strange-looking Shilluks! Almost naked, or clothed, at best, in 
two yards of unbleached muslin knotted together. The little chil- 
dren were “dressed” merely in a thick coat of white ashes, giving 
them a ghastly appearance. The people dressed their hair in curious 
ways. They let it grow long, and then moulded and matted it into 
a sort of felt. It was cut into fantastic shapes to look like a Tam 
o’Shanter set at rakish angle, or an almost exact imitation of a cock’s 
comb or made into one long “horn” which stuck straight up, or 
was curved forward somewhat like the horn of a rhinoceros. All 
Shilluks had their four lower incisor teeth taken out; I know not 
why. They consider it a disgrace for a man to have all his teeth; 
except that those of the king’s house may keep all their teeth, which, 
in most cases, are remarkably white and good. If any outside the 
king’s house does not have out those four lower incisors, he is re- 
viled and rejected at tribal councils. 

“The nobility of work” is a doctrine hard for these native Africans 
to accept. I think no one hates work quite so much as the dwellers 
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on the White Nile and the Sobat rivers. And I cannot blame them, 
for how hot it is there. It takes a lot of energy to work an eight- 
hour day on the flat Sobat plain. The pioneers worked very hard, to 
show the natives how, as well as to get many things accomplished. 
Tidrick was a graduate of the Agricultural School in Ames, Iowa, 
and hoped to train the Shilluks in agriculture and cattle breeding. 

They want cattle, for their wealth is expressed in cattle. To the 
southern Sudanese, the value of money is shown by the number of 
cattle it will buy. More cattle means more wives, for polygamy 
flourishes; and more wives mean more daughters; then more daugh- 
ters bring larger dowry of cattle; and, again, more cattle mean more 
wives, and so on. ‘The man’s wives cultivate the durra fields; his 
children herd the flocks. So a man’s prosperity advances. The 
cattle are of the sacred zebu type—large humps on their backs, great 
dewlap hanging down in front. They are very docile from much 
handling. During the rainy season pasture can be found anywhere; 
in the dry season herders take the cattle to low, swampy areas. 
These “cowboys” build temporary huts, usually by a river, and live 
there, with little food but butter, milk, and fish, until the next time 
of rains. 

According to Shilluk history, these people came from the south, 
beyond the Sudd. This is how their history runs: In the original 
Southern Kingdom were twin princes. After the death of their 
father, they were to rule jointly, or one brother must leave. Nyikang 
chose to leave; he gathered a few followers and departed. He came 
to a river, choked by floating grass and water-lilies and teeming 
with crocodiles. How could they cross and goon? Ubogi, a noble- 
man, came before the king, to say: “O King, I have eaten and am 
full. Make of me a living sacrifice; then those tangled roots will 
separate. After my death, I commend to you my two sons.” On 
the bank Ubogi was offered, a sacrifice to the river. As his blood 
flowed into the stream, the mass of weeds miraculously separated, 
and a path free of danger opened for the small company to pass 
through in safety. Nyikang and his followers came to the land; 
and, since the people were few, of stalks and stones he made men 
and built a village. They sowed Kaffir corn, and the Rain God 
sent them fruitful fields and many cattle. The crocodile deity in 
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the river protected and blessed Nyikang and his people; so these 
Shilluks grew and became the great tribe of the Sudan when 
Nyikang ascended the throne. 

Five kingly houses descended from Nyikang. From each of these 
a Shilluk king was to be elected—the rule did not pass from father 
to son. The king was also priest. He must not die a natural death, 
but must always be put to death. This death came not through per- 
sonal conflict with his successor; the grewsome deed was usually 
done by some of his wives, whom the next king would inherit. 
The old king was not allowed to go unaccompanied to his happy 
hunting-ground; with him at least four of his wives were put to 
death. The king was killed by strangling; his body, robed, was 
placed on a bed in one of the royal huts, where two of his wives 
were put as guardians of his body. The door and windows were 
sealed tight shut, with no possibility of escape. The wives left with 
the body received pipes, tobacco, and water, but no food. On pain 
of death no one was to say, “The king is dead.” They might say, 
“The great one is missing.” After a month, termites had worked 
through the roof of the hut, proving no one within it was alive. 
The bodies were removed, placed together in a canoe, in which 
were also spears, shields, and other war accoutrement. Then two 
more of the wives, bound with rope, were placed in the canoe, which 
was sunk in the middle of the river as a sacrifice to the crocodile 
god. Of course, when the British occupied the Sudan, in 1898, all 
this murder was stopped. 

The king’s authority was absolute, his people were ihtenoaly loyal 
to him. The five kingly houses formed a patrician group, which 
could not intermarry with commoners. 

Our mission work, started among these natives, was not easy. 
They felt so sure of themselves, their prowess, and their superior 
ability, that it was hard to reach them with the Gospel. Even to 
this day no great progress has been made in this tribe. 

I was eager to begin medical work. To my disappointment, 
there was practically none; a lone patient with tuberculosis of the 
elbow was my whole practise; and he needed an amputation, but 
was not willing for it. The Shilluks think their own medicine men 
are far superior to the foreign doctor. My dispensary was in a poor 
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little mud hut, with mud for a floor, and a few dusty bottles on 
shelves. Fortunately, I had brought some instruments and medicine 
with me. 

Mr. Tidrick, recovered from his malaria, was busy every day with 
his workmen and with the store. The Arab town of Tewfikia, the 
Government post six miles distant, was full of unscrupulous traders 
who mulcted the poor Shilluks of all they had—giving them a few 
coins or some strong araki to drink, and there were many houses 
of disease and shame to tempt them. The Mission council felt that 
if a store could be opened and goods sold at fair prices, the people 
might be kept from going to Tewfikia to be robbed and to acquire 
the dreadful diseases, as well as be kept from Mohammedan teach- 
ers. Our store sold few articles, for the Shilluks had not many 
wants: beads, brass wire for bracelets and anklets, unbleached 
muslin, axe-heads, mattocks, cow-bells. ‘The store and farm ac- 
tivities took up a great deal of Tidrick’s time. The native oxen 
had to be broken to plough, and Shilluk cattle had never worked. 
Tools needed frequent repairs. 

Mr. Carson was busy at translation and preaching; he was not 
very well. 

I had plenty of time on my hands, some of which I spent at lan- 
guage study; but there were no books, and it was hard to get a 
start. Carson started me collecting folk-lore stories, and explained 
to an old patriarch what I wanted. Daily he told me amazing tales. 
At first I could not understand them, but Carson helped me, and 
soon I began to catch the drift of them. I took them down word 
by word, whether I understood them or not. Strangely, many of 
them were quite like the “Br’er Rabbit” stories of Joel Chandler 
Harris. Brother Rabbit was clever; Brother Jackal, or Brother 
Hyena, was usually outwitted. How widespread these stories are! 

One of the most amazing I heard, and it is told by many African 
tribes, runs thus: Two natives of a tribe, hunting, got lost. They 
strayed farther and farther, becoming ever more hopelessly lost. 
After many days they came to a village, the first human habitation 
they had seen. Entering the well-kept village, they found women 
preparing food; but they saw no men. The women received them 
kindly, and set food before them, cautioning them to ask no ques- 
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tions about anything they saw. If they did so, they would lose their 
lives. At sunset, many dogs came from the fields and went each 
to a house, greeting the women with every mark of affection, and 
acting as if they owned the place. Consumed with curiosity, one 
of the lost men asked, “Where are your husbands?” At this, the 
dogs with fierce cries ran at him and killed him. The other Shil- 
luk asked no questions. He stayed many days in this country of the 
dogs. The women were human; the men were all dogs. At last, 
yearning for his own country, he was told how to go and was per- 
mitted to return there. What a story he had to relate! 

Millions of Africans firmly believe this. 

My medical practise at Doleib Hill got a real start with a Nuer 
leper, who came from a place several days’ journey away. The 
remedies used succeeded surprisingly; in a few months he con- 
sidered himself cured. He went home in fine fettle, to return in a 
few weeks with thirty others, all badly in need of medicine and 
surgery. Some were lepers; most had other tropical diseases. One 
leper had lost all his digits, and had three foul ulcers on the sole of 
his right foot; the poison from this foot had gone through his 
system, so that he was at death’s door. He would not permit a 
high amputation, but allowed me to take off the sole of his foot. 
While I operated, his son, of around twenty years of age, decided 
I was doing too much, and tried to break in and stop me. ‘Tidrick 
held the door and kept the young man out until I could complete 
my work. This patient made a fine recovery, the wound healing 
by first intention; he lived many years, and always sang our praises, 
so we did not regret having him as a patient. These lepers were 
the means of introducing us to Nasir, when a few years later we 
went to that region to work. 

I have always felt that for the missionary doctor prayer is at least 
equal in importance to sterile instruments. Prayer is no substitute 
for shoddy work; but I would as soon operate without prayer as I 
would without boiling my instruments or putting on rubber gloves. 

What to eat was a real question, those early days at Doleib Hill. 
We lived for the most part on chickens and rice. One got so tired of 
that. Shilluk chickens were of the athletic variety. Gardens were 
difficult, especially during the hot season, as there were many insect 
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pests, and birds plucked off every fresh green bud. O for fresh 
vegetables! Occasionally we had a few okra pods; rarely, a tomato 
or two. Dried fruits and vegetables became very monotonous; on 
missionary salary we could not buy large amounts of canned goods. 
Fresh venison was very welcome when Tidrick’s rifle brought down 
a delicious tetel or hartebeeste, or a couple of gazelles. The first 
tidbit we ate was fried liver. We had no ice, and unless the animal 
shot was carefully cleaned and hung up, the meat would not keep 
twenty-four hours. It was difficult to gralloch game killed far out 
in the timber, under the tropical sun. When we got the meat home 
we tried to keep it by heating it up from day to day, but as 
warmed-over meat has not a very savoury taste, about forty-eight 
hours was the longest we could keep even the largest quantity of 
venison. 

What we could not use the natives would gladly take. They 
craved meat, and would eat anything. One day a cow of our mis- 
sion herd died. The missionaries thought it dangerous for the 
natives to eat such flesh, as they were eager to do. The servants re- 
fused to bury the deceased cow. So the missionaries tied stones to 
its legs and heaved it into the deep river, to the great disgust of the 
Shilluks. For three days the people tried to raise the submerged 
carcass before they succeeded in pulling it out. If unhealthful be- 
fore, what would it be after being submerged three days in the. 
warm Sobat River? The Shilluks had not heard of ptomaine 
poisoning; they took no harm from the feast they gorged. 

One time an old Shilluk said to an English officer in 'Tewfikia, 
“We are braver than you English. If an animal dies in the field, 
you fear to eat it; we do not, we eat every bit of it.” Scientists have 
supposed the African native eats lion meat because he thinks the 
spirit of the lion will enter him and make him brave too. In some 
places this may be so; but the Shilluks rather think a man shows 
bravery by readiness to eat lion meat without its having ill effect 
upon him. 

There was an elaborate system of tabu—to every person some 
meats were tabu. Deng might eat every kind of flesh except 
ostrich; his brother Along might eat ostrich meat, but could not take 
goat’s flesh. Each man had at least one kind of meat that was tabu 
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to him. If ever he broke this tabu, he would soon sicken and die, 
they thought; so he kept the tabu with great exactness. The man 
was fortunate whose tabu was of meat seldom obtainable. There 
were so many tabus against eating mutton or goat’s flesh, meats 
easily obtainable, that one wondered if the older members of the 
tribe—who taught the young about tabu—had not worked it so 
that there would be more meat for themselves when a scrawny 
goat was killed. 

Mr. McCreery once found three gazelles, weighing not less than 
seventy or eighty pounds each. We had four men with us that time, 
cook-boys and sailors who managed the boat on which we were liv- 
ing. McCreery and I had two meals of the gazelle flesh. When we 
wanted a third meal the cook informed us the meat was all gone; 
that gives an idea of the ordinary African’s capacity for flesh. On 
the other hand, they are capable of going for long periods without 
food. 

The Carsons started for America. It was wonderful to have them 
with us. Mrs. Carson gave the touch of home to our mission. sta- 
tion. British officers we sometimes saw passing along the Sobat; 
but they were not permitted to marry—or, if married, could not 
bring their wives then, while serving in the Southern Sudan. What 
a white woman means in such circumstances is impossible to esti- 
mate. We bade the Carsons a sad farewell; they never returned to 
us. That was better, for their children were looking peaked, with 
that pallor white people in poor health invariably acquire in the 
tropics. With their going something went out of our own lives. It 
was not their absence that made very precious my letters from the 
attractive young woman I had met in Alexandria. I had been look- 
ing forward to receiving her letters with ever growing anticipation. 
But surely the loneliness we felt when the Carsons had gone de- 
tracted nothing from the value of those epistles to me. 

Rev. Elbert McCreery had come to join us. But no mere man 
could supply what a woman’s touch gave. McCreery, Tidrick, and 
I took turns keeping house. We learned later that we were called 
“the three monks at Doleib Hill.” In some ways, that description 
applied; circumstances forced asceticism and the deprivation of femi- 
nine society upon us. Monks took vows of chastity, poverty, and 
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obedience, and this was our manner of life. All true missionaries, 
especially in out-of-the-way places, must largely practise these same 
rules. Missionary salaries at best do not enable anyone to have much 
luxury. Obedience to rules of the Mission, to the Association, or to 
the Mission leader—especially to God—is necessary for effective 
work to be done. Without chastity of heart, thought, and life, no 
spiritual work is ever really possible. 

We three took turns as cook. McCreery, the best, kept a neat 
kitchen. I had the second week, and there was a decided slump. 
Tidrick, the third week, produced a further slump. At the end of 
that third week things were at a low ebb. McCreery started anew, 
but with a whole harvest of blackened pots and pans, the kitchen in 
complete disorder. He never complained. Somehow we carried 
on. Bread-making was the greatest stunt. We had a wonderful 
machine, into which we were to dump some flour, yeast, water, salt, 
sugar, butter, turn its crank for three minutes, then let the bread 
rise, work it down once, put it in pans and bake it. That was all. 
Bread was one of our chief standbys. The method sounded easy; 
but somehow it did not always work out very well. For one thing, 
we had no yeast, and had to make our own with hops and rice 
water. Then the dough was always getting chilled, strange as that 
may seem in Sudan climate—or something else went wrong. When 
it did turn out well, rejoicings! When we had no yeast, we some- 
times put in the native beer, which worked about as well. 

Eventually, we got a fourteen-year-old boy to help cook, who knew 
less than we, so that was not completely successful. When I was in 
charge I often forgot about the next meal until a few minutes before 
it was due. Then the boy might come,-and say, “It is almost time 
for dinner, shall I put a little tobacco on to boil?” “Tobacco” was 
“Mrs. McDoddie’s” dehydrated cabbage, which did lcok like to- 
bacco and did not taste much better; and as our young Shil! « could 
never remember the name, we called it “tobacco.” 

Tidrick was to go to America. For some years he had been en- 
gaged to a young classmate of his, and he was homeward bound to 
be married and bring her back with him. His going left a big void. 
Then McCreery left, too. For many days I was alone at Doleib Hill. 
I did not enjoy the experience; home seemed far away. At night 
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the constant beating of village drums in the pale moonlight added 
to the sense of loneliness. 

One night I ate a frugal supper. Going then into the other part 
of the house to read a little before bed, I killed a large scorpion. 
These were common; I thought nothing of it. After an hour I 
started to bed. I removed my clothing, and just then noticed driver 
ants had entered the room to drag away the scorpion. I slept in a 
mosquito-proof, enclosed porch; so, fervently hoping the ants had 
not entered the mosquito-house, I blew out the light and got into 
bed, not troubling to look for my pajamas. My hopes were vain. 
Numerous bites on my legs proved that the ants had found the bed. 

What should I do? Outside the mosquito-house were swarms of 
malarial mosquitoes; inside, the invading ants make life impossible. 
After quick thought, I got some soup plates, of which I had in- 
herited a good number. I thought I could put a plate under each leg 
of the bed, fill the plates with water, kill off the ants in the bed, then 
sleep. Doing a kind of war-dance out to the dining room, to keep 
the ants from crawling up my legs, I managed to secure the plates 
and the water jar, hampered a good deal in my movements by the 
darkness and by the little crawling tormentors. The plates in posi- 
tion and filled with water, I dived into bed, greatly relieved. Alas! 
crack went all four plates. “Just what I got for my haste. I should 
have been more careful.” Another trip, dansant, to the cupboard— 
four more plates; and this time I eased myself into bed very, very 
gently. But two more plates smashed, in spite of all my care. Then 
I thought, Pans, of which, of course, I should have thought in the 
beginning. I found sufficient pans, and at last was able to kill off 
the ants in the bed and go to sleep. 

Ants are especially bad in the rainy season. This particular de- 
tachment killed my chickens, even drove the bees from their 
quarters; and all the next morning were continually passing. I esti- 
mated that at a given point they were passing at the rate of more 
than three hundred a minute. So this army could not have con- 
tained less than a quarter of a million individual ants. There are 
two sorts, the workers and the soldiers. The workers resemble ants 
in other parts of the world, but the soldiers are enormous things, a 
half-inch in length, and they have large heads armed with powerful 
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nippers. Once a soldier ant has taken hold, you can pull it in two 
before it will let go. 

The Sudan has many kinds of ants. One kind, larger than those 
just mentioned, never found in large numbers, attacks the termites. 
A few of their warriors, eight hundred or a thousand, start out deter- 
minedly. They never hesitate; they know where they are going, and 
make a straight line for their prey; all keep in line, hurrying as fast 
as they can. Arriving at the termites’ dwelling, a short battle is 
fought, from which the black ants always come off victorious and 
return to their lairs, each carrying a termite or a termite egg. 

Other ants make heaps of grain underground. Far and near, they 
scour the prairies, gathering edible grass seeds. Sometimes they 
store as many as a bushel or two of seeds in a single ant heap. In 
famine times the Shilluks literally follow the advice, “Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard,” they find these ant granaries underground and rob 
them of their carefully preserved food. 

Still other ants invaded our kitchen and dining room; their bite or 
sting inflicted pain that lasted for weeks. Fortunately, they did not 
come in large numbers. The bite of the driver ant, while painful at 
the time, contains no venom, and pain soon leaves. 

The great enemy at Doleib Hill is the termite. It is not a real ant, 
although almost universally called “white ant.” Seldom have I seen 
a place where there were as many termites as at our station; the 
whole place was infested with them. A bit of wood left on the 
ground one night was always found half devoured in the morning. 
The termites found their way even through the cracks of a cement 
floor; it was almost impossible to keep anything away from them. 

Daytime was fully taken up with treating the sick, and language 
study. Close and repeated contacts with patients and language 
tutors gave many opportunities to witness for Christ to them. Indi- 
vidual work for individuals is the best method in Mission lands, as 
everywhere, to seek souls for the Master. There was Nyadok, son 
of a well-known village chieftain among the Shilluks. He spoke 
Arabic unusually well, as well as his own mother tongue. I often 
presented to him the claims of Jesus Christ, but he seemed indiffer- 
ent. He went to Egypt with us one time, that I might keep up my 
language study; and I also had the ambition to make an English- 
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Shilluk vocabulary that would be useful to missionaries and Govern- 
ment officials. Nyadok, fine looking, very black, with gleaming 
teeth, splendid physique, created a great sensation in Alexandria, 
marked as he was with the curious type of marking on his forehead 
that designated him as a member of the Shilluk tribe. He and I had 
the aid of a blind Egyptian who spoke English quite well; day by 
day, early and late, we got down to real work on that vocabulary. 
It began gradually to take shape. The Mohammedan servants of the 
Mission tried their best to make a Mohammedan out of Nyadok. 
Every day I sought him for Jesus Christ. At last, after three months 
with him on that trip to Alexandria, I asked him, “What about 
Christ—are you willing to take Him as your Saviour?” 

He at once replied, “Yes, I am.” A great, happy change came 
over him. So far as I know, he never went back on his profession 
of faith in our Lord. I did not see him much in later times; but 
my friend, Rev. David Oyler, had a great deal to do with him, and 
told me he had no doubt Nyadok was a real Christian. 

Long afterward I asked Nyadok what made him come to that 
decision. Until that day he had sidestepped the question, or refused 
to listen to the Gospel message—just over a night he changed. Rather 
shamefacedly, he answered, “You know, Doctor, you were telling 
me about Christ, and the Mohammedan servants were urging me to 
become a Mohammedan; I did not want to be either one or the other 
—my ancestral worship of Nyikang suited me all right. But I had a 
very vivid dream: I seemed to see my guardian angel with a re- 
volver in each hand, and he said to me, ‘Why is it that you do not 
accept Doctor Lambie’s word and believe in Jesus Christ? If you 
do not do so, I will kill you.’ So,” he went on, in his naive way, 
“T thought I had better do what the angel said.” 

Who will scoff at this confession? For my part, I feel sure God 
does speak to these children of nature in dreams and visions. Ny- 
adok’s life proved it. 

We find, the longer we work with Africans, that we must not 
judge them by our standards of conduct. We expect too much from 
them, often. We should expect great things, surely. We should 
look for them to do their best; yet if they fail, we should not despair 
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and condemn them and give them up, but encourage them to stand 
up and renew their battle. 

At length, Mr. McCreery returned to Doleib Hill; I was released 
from my “period of isolation”; a month or two later Mr. Tidrick 
arrived with his bride. Cooperation of several multiplies many 
times the work of one. Just the presence of fellow missionaries is 
stimulating. ‘Their fellowship in prayer, and every kind of service, 
increases one’s strength greatly. 

Tidrick was interested in developing the native cattle. He brought 
back with him a pure-bred shorthorn bull, to start improvement of 
the strain in that locality. The Shilluks all thought it was a buffalo; 
and the bull, unacquainted with such dark skins, charged them in- 
discriminately. It had to be kept shut up. To shut him up was 
especially good, because he needed to be kept free from insect pests, 
particularly ticks, that carry disease to the native cattle. If Tidrick 
had not taken this precaution, the bull would not have lasted a 
month; putting him in a double corral helped him to live several 
years. 

One notable feature of our station was the grove of doleib palms, 
perhaps the most beautiful species of the palm family, with thick 
fleshy trunks rising thirty feet before breaking into a crown of enor- 
mous leaves. The stems of the leaves were not less than eight feet 
long, the stem of each leaf as thick as a man’s arm. The edges of the 
leaf have a curious saw-tooth shape. When dead, the leaves hang as 
festoons; if a wind arises they make a deafening sound as they strike 
against each other. People feel mournful in the time of falling 
leaves; it would make them more mournful if one of these doleib 
leaves fell on them. I have treated a number of patients injured by 
falling leaves; the saw-tooth edge rips open the toughest skin. 

. These trees produce a large fruit, about the size of a big grapefruit. 
It has a strange strawberry-pineapple odour, a thin layer of orange- 
coloured meat between the large seeds and the rind. The taste was 
not unpleasant, once we became accustomed to it; but it was hard to 
eat, for it had many long fibres which got between one’s teeth 
and were difficult to remove. It was almost the only fruit the Shil- 
luks had. On moonlight nights they made high festival under the 
trees, waiting for the tugas to drop. You heard a sudden thud, then 
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the sound of padding feet as the natives raced to see who would first 
reach and claim the prize. Sleep was hard to get nights when the 
tugas were dropping. Where the leaves were attached to the trunk 
was a little cup in which water collected. That was a breeding place 
for mosquitoes, which partially accounted for the great unhealthi- 
ness of Doleib Hill. 

Hundreds of bats sought refuge in the palm trees, perhaps pursu- 
ing mosquitoes. These were a great pest. We had to leave an air 
space between the ceiling and the roof of our house because of the 
intense heat. It was almost impossible to keep the bats out of these 
lofts. They would squeeze into a crack not more than a quarter of 
an inch wide; then their cheeping and squeaking was hideous, and 
the odour from their bodies and excretions on hot days was nauseat- 
ing. We tried, vainly, to get rid of the bats. 

How varied are the natives of Africa! All over its tropical regions 
_the tribes have their peculiar ways of marking their faces and bodies 
with scars, as, of course, tattoo marks cannot show on their black 
skins. The special Shilluk marking is four or five rows of raised 
dots extending clear across the forehead. These dots are cut by a 
sharp knife when a boy is fourteen or fifteen years old, and are not 
allowed to heal quickly, so that they become permanently raised. 
Among other tribes the marking is a lineal scar across the forehead. 
Others still have their cheeks cut. Nuer women have a curious cut, 
piercing the middle of the upper lip; then through this they insert 
a long toothpick of brass, which wiggles when its wearer talks. 


* * * % * 


An Egyptian high official came to inspect the Sudan. He was 
accompanied by the noted archeologist, Professor Sayce of Oxford. 
All Sudan officialdom sought to do them honour. Their long journey 
took them to Gondokoro in Uganda and back to the White Nile—a 
strenuous trip for a man as old as Yacoub Pasha Artin. For years he 
had sat at a desk in his great library in Cairo, and people called to 
see him; he had a cardiac ailment. Near Fashoda he broke down, 
almost completely. Somewhat recovered, he came along to the 
American doctor at Doleib Hill. I recommended that their trip be 
abandoned, as the pasha was in no condition to go on, ten days 
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farther, to Gondokoro. This they would not do; they proposed that 
I go with them to care for the pasha. 

We went on, aboard their new steamer, the last word then in navi- 
gation. There were two or three British officers along, and a Euro- 
pean chef, who served us marvellous food. Luxury such as we had 
—printed menus, uniformed servants—seemed too great to be true 
after months at my station eating “Mrs. McDoddie’s” dehydrated 
cabbage. We had even a band of music to entertain us. Most of 
the music it played was American. Day after day we ploughed up 
the river toward Central Africa. 

At Lake No begins the great area, the Sudd. The Sudd is very 
remarkable. If it were cleared of its vegetation, which grows up 
twenty feet through the water, it would be, it is said, the largest lake 
in the world. The casual observer sees here not a lake, but one great 
ocean of waving papyrus heads and um suuf grass. In twenty or 
more feet of tepid water those grasses grow, and extend their proud 
fronds twenty feet in air. 

The Nile meanders through the area. Eleven distinct channels 
have been found; doubtless there are many more. The main chan- 
nel is marked by buoys. In all directions go false channels, which 
end in cul-de-sacs, so that an expert pilot is essential, for often the 
buoys are carried away by masses of floating vegetation. Wind, 
waves, and currents press on the tangled grass, and detach huge 
masses thereof; these masses sail majestically downstream, sometimes 
carrying snowwhite egrets, sometimes concealed crocodiles. They 
often lodge at narrow places in a channel, and when two or three 
become stationary they form a trap, holding back hundreds of other 
islands—completely blocking that channel. This is a great menace 
to navigation. The first year I was in the Sudan no less than eleven 
steamers at one time were caught in the Sudd; some of them had to 
remain for months. They take a good supply of food; otherwise 
the boatmen would starve to death. 

It is difficult to open a choked channel. To work it open, an 
anchor is cast into the tangled grass roots; the steamer then goes full 
speed astern, pulling on the steel cable and jerking out five or six 
square yards of grass at each attempt. Sometimes several steamers 
work together to break up the great amounts of grass that drift 
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down. It may take weeks, even months, to clear the channel. Croco- 
diles sometimes devour sailors who take anchors out on the tangled 
herbage. 

The river was falling, so we had no such trouble. Three monot- 
onous days we steamed through the Sudd, seeing only two great 
walls of grass and weeds. There are a few islands; even a few fish- 
ing Dinkas have huts there. I stood with Professor Sayce as we 
passed such an island. On it were a dozen tiny huts. As our vessel 
passed, a score of the thinnest people I have ever seen, naked and 
covered with white ashes, crawled out of their huts and called im- 
ploringly, “Tori-chak, tori-chak.” 

“Do you know what they say, Doctor Lambie?” enquired my 
companion. 

“Yes. They say, ‘We are dying of hunger.” 

“Ah, do you really think so?” he drawled in his cultured voice. 

Just then our breakfast bell rang, and we went to our four-course 
meal, and did nothing for the hungry Dinkas. How callous we get 
to human suffering when we see much of it. I have never felt right 
about that village, that we went on and left them, with their plead- 
ing arms stretched across the river. 

We passed from the Sudd, and approached more rolling country. 
The Nile is twice as big south of the Sudd as at Khartum; for in 
the Sudd it loses much through evaporation under the boiling sun. 

Christmas Day we had a feast. Really every day was a feast to 
me; the food was fine, and the conversation was even better, after 
my long isolation. That Christmas night the boat was ablaze with 
lights, the band was playing, we were partaking of turkey—in the 
middle of Africa; suddenly the band’s music stopped as a native 
came and told Major Wood-Martin, one of the military attachés 
aboard, that a soldier had fallen overboard. 

At once the paddle-wheel stopped. Thorough search was made, 
but with no success. The band commenced, and we went on with 
our turkey dinner. Every year dozens lose their lives by going over- 
board. Few bodies are recovered; with voracious fish and fifteen- 
foot crocodiles, there is not much chance. 

Lado, and the Belgian Congo. The Lado enclave then was very 
unhealthy. A few cadaverous-looking officials greeted us; they 
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looked as if they needed a furlough. Then, on to Gondokoro. 
Downstream from Gondokoro a few lime trees mark where a band 
of heroic men laid down their lives trying to do mission work in 
this pestilential spot. That was Kenisa, mission station of the Roman 
Catholic Church, then abandoned. 

Gondokoro, of little importance, was founded by Sir Samuel 
Baker. From this point he went overland, with great hardships— 
discovering the large lake, Albert Nyanza. 

On our homeward journey the pasha became seriously ill; added 
to his cardiac insufficiency was a severe attack of malaria. His serv- 
ants were not careful in guarding him against mosquitoes, so I 
nursed him. He went out of his head with high fever, part of the 
time. 

Going downstream fairly fast one afternoon, we felt a sudden jar, 
and the steamer refused to answer its rudder. ‘The sailors said a 
hippopotamus had come up and damaged a rudder, so the boat 
could not be steered. Surrounded by hundreds of square miles of 
floating grass, how could repairs be made? We came to a little 
island; there it took twenty-four hours to build a great fire and heat 
and straighten the bent rudder. Just then the pasha was at his 
worst, muttering in low delirium in the suffocating cabin. A band 
and table dainties were no use now. I feared the old man might die. 
“A man’s life consisteth not in abundance of things he hath.” 

We resumed our journey northward. With the wind in our faces, 
and some thanks, perhaps, to the remedies used, the patient began to 
improve, slowly. By the time we steamed up to Fashoda, he was 
almost himself again. He was very grateful, and when I was in 
Cairo in after days I always went to see the charming pasha, with 
his extraordinary store of information about all kinds of things. 

It was a little hard to go back to plain living after that month’s 
journey. 


Ill 
WALKING IN NEW WAYS 


Cy: a Saturday night Mrs. Tidrick had us all to supper, and 


gave us delicious fish cakes made of canned salmon. I was 

rooming with Mr. Guthrie, a recently appointed industrial 
missionary; during the night he was taken sick with cramps and 
purging, and toward morning I began to develop the same symp- 
toms, but was able to get up in the morning and go over to see Mr. 
Tidrick. Both he and his wife had been ill in the night. Going to 
the McCreerys’ house, they told the same story. It was evidently 
poisoning from the salmon. None of us was able to hold church 
services that morning. The others improved; I became worse, de- 
veloped a high fever and splitting headache. I tried to prescribe for 
myself, but soon got beyond that. After two or three days, the mis- 
sionaries decided to try to get me to a hospital at Tewfikia, where 
there was a Syrian doctor. A launch came for me, and, quite out 
of my mind, I was carried to the hospital, where I lay in a fainting 
condition for several days. I imagined I was being taken to a ceme- 
tery, and was witnessing my own burial. This did not trouble me 
much, for I had made my peace with God and I was sure of a future 
resurrection; but the thing that incessantly preyed upon my mind 
was the fear that my betrothed had already started on her journey 
to me and would have it in vain, for I would not be on earth to 
meet her. When my delirium increased, they decided to take me 
to Khartum, 

We had almost reached Khartum when our boat struck some 
sunken rocks at Jibel Auli. It was feared we might sink. Along- 
side us was tied a fine dahabeah (native sailboat with a house on it), 
occupied by Lord Winterton, who was making a tour of the Sudan. 
I knew him slightly, for I had treated him professionally when he 
passed Doleib Hill three months before. They were all concerned 
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about me, and decided to put me on Lord Winterton’s boat should 
we be in danger of sinking. 

The boat did not sink. The next day we were taken off by an- 
other boat. At Khartum was that famous Scotsman, Dr. Andrew 
Balfour, who was head of the Wellcome Research Laboratory and a 
scientist of note, and who later became Inspector General of Medical. 
Services in the British army during the World War. Doctor Balfour 
took blood smears and proved that my main trouble was a severe 
attack of malaria, which resisted treatment. I ran a daily tempera- 
ture up to 1074 degrees. At last, the fever was broken and I began 
to mend. What joy to convalesce from a really serious illness! The 
world seemed to be created anew. 

I went to the seashore at Alexandria to rest and gain strength 
while awaiting the arrival of my fiancée, coming back from Amer- 
ica. Mrs. Finney undertook the arrangements for our wedding. It 
was in the beautiful rooms of the Memorial Church, with tea after- 
ward at Mrs. Finney’s. Charlotte had written that she wanted the 
wedding to take place as soon after her arrival as possible, so we 
got out the invitations for the day after the boat was scheduled to 
reach Alexandria. As it happened, the boat was a day late, so the 
marriage came the day she landed. My stay at Doleib Hill had 
used up all my good clothes, and I had treated myself to a tailor- 
made suit in Khartum. Unfortunately, the suit was made when I 
was quite thin and recovering from my long sickness, and as I had 
added several pounds in weight I found to my dismay that my wed- 
ding garment did not fit, and when I did ease myself into it I was 
met with cries of derision from my friends, the Boyds. Something 
had to be done. Another young missionary had a coat about my 
size, and he let me wear it. 

The boat was scheduled to arrive early in the morning. How I 
ever got through the preceding night I do not know. It seemed to 
me that I wakened every ten minutes and looked at my watch. At 
last light came, and Mr. Boyd and I went to the wharf, reaching it 
just as the steamer was docking. Of course, I was the first one 
aboard. I ransacked the boat from stem to stern, without finding any 
trace of HER. I was beginning to get frantic, when I at last discov- 
ered her quietly sitting and talking with the Boyds in the lounge. 
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What a feverish day! The wedding cake had been ordered at a 
fancy bakeshop, and when it arrived it was found to be reeking with 
rum and only half baked; so hastily another one had to be prepared, 
and came just in time. 

Was there ever such a place to spend a honeymoon as Alexandria! 
Especially when one has come from the hot Sudan, where every 
breath seems like one drawn from a furnace. We went mooning 
about to the huge amusement of the missionary colony. Too swiftly 
the days sped. 

We were back in Khartum in time for a wonderful haboob, or 
sandstorm. We have heard a lot about storms in the Dust Bowl, 
but really nothing can compare with the 4abood of the Sudan desert. 
First one notices an oppressive stillness in the air, and then the 
haboob can be seen coming long before it arrives. It has a distinct 
outline, which changes from moment to moment; it may move 
swiftly or quite slowly. All at once it is upon you, and you are in 
the vortex of whirling dust clouds. Noon becomes dark as night. 
One cannot see six feet away; the gritty particles are everywhere, up 
your nose and down your throat and in your ears and filling your 
eyes. The thing to do is to go indoors and shut everything as tightly 
as possible. But even that does not keep out the sand; it is in too 
fine particles to be kept out. If you dip cheese-cloth in water and 
put it over your head, that helps. It may continue from one to sev- 
eral hours, and ends up in a rainstorm which clears the air. 

Arrangements were soon made for the journey south to Doleib 
Hill. There we made our home in what had been the Carsons’ 
house. The natives seemed to like my getting married very much. 
They can never understand people willingly choosing to remain 
single. 

We started a little garden, but did not succeed very well as there 
were so many insect pests. One thing that saved our lives at Doleib 
Hill was the limes. When the Giffens and the McLaughlins went 
there the first year they planted three or four dozen lime trees. ‘These 
flourished exceedingly; when nothing else would grow the lime 
trees grew and bore fruit. The trees became a source of much 
income to the Mission; sometimes in a single week we would sell as 
much as five pounds ($25) worth of limes from our little grove. As 
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they continued to bear all year, you can see what a good thing they 
were for us. We sent them to Tewfikia and Malakal, Government 
posts a few miles away, where there were hundreds of black Suda- 
nese soldiers craving fresh fruit and finding none except the Mission 
limes. 

In following the steps of these two missionary pioneers, how 
often we found they had been led to do a right thing, and a kind 
thing that benefited their successors. That little orchard of lime 
trees not only gave the missionaries fruit, but often through the 
money received from them the Mission expenses were paid. 

Prairie fires were a frequently recurring source of anxiety. Many 
a mission home has been destroyed in this manner. When the grass 
dried sufficiently to burn, we usually tried to burn off a strip of 
grass land around the Mission to act as a fire-break, for of course the 
fire could not jump over land that had already been burned. Some- 
times native villages were devastated by fire. They were all thatched 
with dry grass, so that it took only a spark and a high wind to render 
hundreds of people homeless. When a prairie fire came near a vil- 
lage the women would raise the distress call, and everyone who 
heard it would run and assist in putting out the fire. There is a 
plant with green, thick-fleshed leaves, almost exactly like the Ameri- 
can milkweed, only larger, which was used to fight fire. It stayed 
green and full of sap long after everything else on the prairie was 
dry, and four or five stalks of it were excellent to put out a fire. It 
was very hard work, and made one very thirsty. Fighting fire at 
night was dangerous, as one could easily be cut off by the flames and 
lose his way. | 

Besides improving the cattle, Mr. Tidrick had the idea of raising 
ostriches, to sell the feathers to make money for the Mission. It was 
an easy matter to buy eggs, or to buy the young ostriches a few days 
old, about the size of small hens. They were easily raised and 
tamed. How they grew! You could almost see them grow from 
day to day; at three months they would come nearly to your shoul- 
der. They seemed never to become sick, and would eat anything, 
but there was one enemy they never succeeded in overcoming, which 
eventually killed them all. This was the boa constrictor or python, 
of which there were numbers in the lush grass along the river bank. 
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Strangely enough one can go for years and never see a python, and 
yet know they are not far away. They played havoc with our young 
ostriches, which often strayed down to the river, tempted by the 
good grass. Perhaps the crocodiles got some of them too. 

The Mission compound was surrounded by a barbed-wire fence. 
One night Mr. Oyler came to tell me that one of the ostriches, a 
nearly full-grown one, had been chased by the village dogs, and had 
run into the barbed-wire fence at the extreme southern end of the 
property and had cut itself so badly that it could not walk. If we left 
it there the hyenas would finish it before morning. Oyler and I de- 
cided to rescue it. There was no one to help us except a small boy, 
who carried the lantern, as it was a pitch-dark night. The ostrich 
must have weighed three hundred pounds and we found it impos- 
sible to carry it, but had to half lift and half drag it along the ground 
until we got to the nearest house, which happened to be Mr. and 
Mrs. McCreery’s dining room. As the McCreerys were away on 
holiday, we thought we could shut up Mr. Ostrich in the dining 
room until morning; then we could try to do something for the poor 
creature. So we made him as comfortable as we could on the floor, 
and, as it was quite late by this time, went to bed. 

The next morning we found the ostrich had died during the night. 
I had a go of the fever that Sabbath and was not feeling up to much, 
and Mr. Oyler was quite busy with the services, so nothing was done 
about removing the body until Monday morning. The day was very 
hot. Soon after breakfast we went to dispose of the carcass. We 
found that dining room in the most awful condition imaginable; the 
smell was so bad that one could hardly open the door without faint- 
ing. We were just in the midst of doing what we could to clean up 
the mess when the steamboat whistle blew. It was the McCreerys 
returning unexpectedly early. Our frantic efforts were far, far short 
of making that room presentable before they arrived. 

Across the Sobat from the mission station was a large tract of land 
bounded by the White Nile, the Sobat River and the Khor Filus. It 
was famous hunting country. The natives said the reason was that 
lions chased the game down into this triangle. Almost every year 
they would burn off the grass, and then there would be hunts. Long 
lines of native warriors armed with clubs and spears would encircle 
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the herds of game terrified by the grass fires, and reluctant to take to 
the crocodile-infested river. It was a cruel way to hunt, but the 
African does not think of that, and with his crude weapons he does 
succeed by this method in bagging a large amount of game. My 
wife saw them surround and spear a giraffe just across the river from 
our house. Every move of the poor creature’s endeavours to escape 
she could watch. The Sudan is still the hunter’s paradise, thanks to 
wise restrictions the Game Department has placed upon hunting. 

Doleib Hill is very hot. There is hardly a day in the year that the 
thermometer does not reach at least ninety degrees, and as a rule 
one hundred or more. To endure this sultry temperature day after 
day is indeed trying. There was no place one could go for a rest or 
change. Sometimes the men went hunting, but this was a pleasure 
in which the women could not participate. Unless the men did go 
hunting, there was no fresh meat, and one did so tire of chicken day 
after day. As I was not skilled and was told that if one was not suc- 
cessful in hunting it had an unfavourable reaction upon his ministry 
with the people, I refrained from this activity during most of my first 
term. 

Mr. Tidrick was a mighty Nimrod, never failing to come back 
with a fine buck or two. He had some thrilling experiences. On 
one occasion, with a few Shilluk companions, he went to the Giraffe 
River, on the banks of which lived the Nuer tribe. He killed two 
enormous bull elephants. Africans in this part of the Sudan are al- 
ways hungry for meat; in fact they have a distinct word for meat 
hunger which is different from the ordinary word hunger. Their 
craving amounts almost to a passion; when they see a quantity of 
meat they go nearly crazy with desire for it. A crowd of perhaps 
two thousand natives rapidly gathered around the slain elephants. 
Tidrick was very willing for them to have all the meat, as he wanted 
only the tusks and some choice pieces of skin from which he was go- 
ing to have fashioned war-shields to take to America as trophies. 
He had put aside two pieces of skin, when a strapping Nuer brave 
came and picked up one. At this Mr. Tidrick expostulated, and 
when the man continued to walk away with it, took it from him and 
gave hima push. The natives immediately took up their spears and 
war-clubs. A cry was raised and the clustering group of natives 
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brandished their weapons in a most threatening manner. Mr. Tid- 
rick was unarmed, for he had laid his rifle down and his .45 six- 
shooter was hanging on a bush near-by. He took a few steps and 
got that. Just then one of his hunters sprang in front of the threat- 
ening crowd and indulged in some native oratory: “Come on, if 
you wish. You may kill us, but many of you will die first! Peace 
is better than war; let us talk this thing over.” This wise counsel 
prevailed and things quieted down; but for a little while it looked as 
if that were to be the end of Ralph Tidrick. 

On one occasion Tidrick and I were summoned to the village 
Mynam, where a crocodile had caught a young shepherd. What 
a sight met our eyes. Hundreds of natives had gathered on the bank 
of the stream. The Shilluks had no guns, only spears and fish 
harpoons, but they were determined that the crocodile should not go 
ashore. As is well known, the crocodile cannot stay under water; 
he must come up to breathe at least every ten minutes; also he can- 
not eat under water. The accident had taken place more than two 
hours before, but the enormous reptile could be seen, when he came 
to the surface, with the dark body of the unfortunate boy in his 
hideous jaws. The natives were preventing him from leaving the 
river. He would stay up only a few seconds, then quickly sink into 
the depths. Taking careful aim we fired simultaneously, and I be- 
lieve Mr. Tidrick hit him, for he gave a convulsive twist and the 
body of the boy was thrown into the air. Of course the boy was 
dead, for the first thing the crocodile does is to drown his victim. 
His body was recovered later. 

The crocodile, though wounded, was not dead, but became ex- 
ceedingly wary; when he came up, he would show only the tip of 
his nose for a hasty breath of air, then go down again. Finally, he 
crawled into a bed of rushes that half concealed him on a partly sub- 
merged island near the opposite bank. We could not see him plainly 
enough to shoot; we could only see the reeds moving where he went 
in, presumably to die, for the crocodile will usually go ashore to die. 
With a large harpoon a native on the opposite bank carefully ap- 
proached, and we could see his muscular body poised to deliver what 
he hoped would be the fatal stroke. With a mighty heave, he thrust, 
without result other than to render his harpoon useless against the 
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crocodile’s horny skin, for he slid away unharmed into the river. The 
body of the crocodile was found the next day. When crocodiles are 
killed or die in the river, their bodies will float in twenty-four hours. 
The hippopotamus will float in less than three hours, due to the 
formation of gas in the intestines, it being a herbivorous animal. 

Ralph Tidrick did not know what it was to fear, and a few years 
after this lost his life on one of these hunting trips. I was not at 
Doleib Hill at the time, but the story was told me by a native. A 
village near Malakal was particularly troubled by lions, which stole 
their sheep and cows and hid in the long grass. They were con- 
stantly growing bolder, and the village people were terror-stricken. 
They asked the great man at Doleib Hill to come to their assistance. 
Starting off early in the morning from the village, led by native 
guides, they soon spotted three large lions, two of which fell at once 
to his rifle. He was using that powerful Winchester .405, which we 
in the Sudan felt to be the best weapon for all purposes, although 
a trifle too big for small buck. The third lion was wounded and 
ran off a little way. When the natives discovered it lying in the grass, 
it seemed dead. Tidrick was brought to the scene, and they asked 
him to shoot it again, as they feared it was only shamming death. 
This Tidrick at first refused to do; but thinking that at close range 
he would put a smaller calibre bullet into its brain, half turning, he 
reached for his smaller rifle. It was too late. With a roar the lion 
was upon him. 

Then ensued a Spartan conflict. A perfect man in the prime of 
life against a perfect lion, a full-grown African male. The rifle was 
knocked from his hand. He tried to throttle it, but slowly he was 
overborne, and forced to the ground, falling heavily on a small 
stump, which broke his ribs. The natives who were with him all 
ran away, but at his repeated calls the faithful Kogenbec returned. 
He would have shot the lion but for two things—first they were so 
mixed up together that he was afraid to shoot, and in the second 
place he did not know how to work the mechanism of the automatic 
shotgun he was carrying. He, however, seized his spear and sought 
to pierce the lion; but with such bad aim due to his excitement that 
he struck poor Tidrick in the heel, instead of the lion. Tidrick 
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reached down and pulled the spear from his heel, and cut the lion’s 
throat with the spear edge. Truly an epic struggle. 

He was able to stand and tottered a few steps to the shade of a 
tree; but this was the last. Because of the intense heat and loss of 
blood, he was thirsty and sent the natives to the river for water. 
They were a long time in returning, and when they came at last he 
spoke of the delay. They told him that beneath a clump of trees a 
few hundred yards away they had seen three other lions, and they 
had had to make a circuit to go around them. At this Tidrick 
looked at his mangled hands and said, “I believe I could crawl to 
those trees, if I could only shoot.” 

They carried him to the river, and a passing steamer took him first 
to Fashoda and then to Khartum. But he did not long survive the 
journey, dying within two days after reaching Khartum. His life 
never will be forgotten in the Sudan. He was a perfect type of 
Christian warrior. 

ML Be 


Wallace, our first-born, came to us in the American Mission hos- 
pital in Tanta. How kind our two dear friends, Dr. Anna Watson 
and Miss Daisy Robertson, were to us! Before my wife had quite 
recovered I had to leave her and go back to Khartum North, for 
dear old Doctor McLaughlin was leaving, never to return. Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin had had a paralytic stroke, from which she never fully 
recovered. 

It was hard to leave Doleib Hill, and yet we were glad in a way, 
for, unfortunately, there had been a Mission quarrel, in which we, 
too, were implicated. Oh the sadness of Mission quarrels and friction. 
It is one of the phases of mission work about which, for obvious 
reasons, little is ever reported to the Church at home. What harm 
they do—the wrong spirit engendered between missionaries, the un- 
Christlike tempers that develop, the damage done to the natives. 
Lest we judge the missionaries too severely, let us remember that 
they are put in a hard position. They are thrown intimately into 
daily contact with other missionaries with whom they have very 
little in common. Imagine, if you can, the tragedy of putting a man 
with a strong sense of humour with a person who has absolutely 
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none, in the middle of Africa. Shut them up in the same house for 
a number of years, without seeing other white people; add to the 
difficulty the heat and the hundreds of vexations and irritating cir- 
cumstances of life in the tropics. This makes situations which only 
the grace of God is sufficient to overcome. Some of those who 
would condemn the missionary for not standing up to circumstances 
like these, would perhaps themselves be the first to fall if placed in 
similar position. Oh the heartache and the woe, the discouragement 
and despair, the magnifying of trifles into mountains, and the dull 


brooding care that come from being misunderstood—and having 


one’s best intentions misinterpreted! 

I found that in these difficulties on the Mission field the only thing 
to do is to strive to live as close to Christ as possible, to avoid giving 
offence to one’s neighbour, and to be quick to apologize if one has 
offended. Often I have apologized when I have felt the other party 
was in the wrong, and fondly supposed that my apology would lead 
to similar contrition of spirit; but usually it did not have that effect. 
I have learned, however, that God does not permit these frictions 
and difficulties to continue indefinitely; either those who are causing 
the trouble have a change of heart, or else quietly, by one means or 
another, God removes them from the field. But nothing can give 
back the wasted opportunities or really heal the broken hearts. 

Khartum North was as different from Doleib Hill as could be. 
There was no doctor in this city with a population of about fifteen 
thousand. I should have been very busy; but the people had not 
learned to call a doctor for their sickness, and when they did seek 
one they preferred an older man. My clinic was in a low one- 
story mud building; it had a beaten mud floor covered with mats. 
I used to sit at my desk, hoping for patients to come.. When I heard 
a rustling on the mat I was always sure it was someone seeking my 
attention; but when I turned my head I usually discovered a goat or 
chicken had wandered in. 

I think at first I ruined my reputation by too great candour. An 
Egyptian clerk brought a little girl to see me one day, and I found 
she had an incurable heart condition; in my estimation she could not 
live longer than two months. I asked the effendi if he wanted the 
truth or sweet words from me. 
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“Of course, I want the truth,” he said. 

“Well, then,” I said, “I see no hope for your little girl, and noth- 
ing that I can do would benefit her very much.” As he was a 
Christian, I said, “I believe the Lord wants your little girl to be with 
Him.” 

He went away furiously angry, and complained about me to the 
neighbours. A certain shopkeeper, another Egyptian who was my 
self-constituted friend and protector, took me to task for having 
spoken as I had to the father. “But,” I said, “I asked him first if he 
wanted the truth, and he said he did.” 

“No matter what he said,” he replied, “we do not want the truth 
in such cases. You should have told him to take the child to Egypt 
and she would be quite all right there, or sent him to another doc- 
tor. To say a harsh thing like that, it isn’t done.” His words dis- 
couraged me, but from an oriental viewpoint he was exactly right. 

However, it turned out better than I expected. About three 
months after, when I was shutting up the clinic one night. prepara- 
tory to going home, a man approached me, bringing a small boy 
with a sore throat. I told him he was too late; but he said, “Oh, 
please, doctor, just look at his throat.” . 

I saw to my dismay that it was simply covered with diphtheritic 
membrane. We had almost no diphtheria in the Sudan; when it 
came it was usually imported from Egypt. When I said to him, 
“Your child has diphtheria,” he set up a great crying, and then I 
recognized him as the father of the little girl with the bad heart. 

“Oh,” I said to him, “you are Mr. So and So.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said between sobs. 

“Did the little girl die?” 

“Yes, she died a month ago, doctor. Oh, my son, now he will die 
too.” 

“Did I speak to you the truth about your little girl?” 

“Yes, doctor, you spoke to me the truth.” 

“Now, listen, effendi—I will speak the truth to you once more. If 
you permit me to give the proper medicine, your little son will not 
die, but live.” 

“Oh, doctor, that injection will kill him!” 

“Did I speak to you the truth before?” 
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“Yes, doctor, you did. Go ahead and give the injection, and may 
God in Heaven bless you.” 

After giving two large doses of antitoxin the case cleared up like 
magic. This was the beginning of better things. Until that time 
the Egyptians had almost always refused to permit their children to 
be injected with antitoxin. 

How glad I was when the dear wife could come with the baby. 
They were building a fine new building for me, of cement with 
beautiful antiseptic red-tile floors, built-in cupboards, six wonderful 
rooms. I had never imagined getting into such a place of my own. 

The work really began to grow, and we were very happy in it. I 
made my calls on horseback, as there were no motor cars in Khar- 
tum then. We had a little donkey-cart that we had inherited from 
the McLaughlins. At the close of the day we loved to drive beneath 
the tall banyan trees along the Blue Nile embankments in front of 
Gordon’s palace and the homes of the officials bordering the river. 
How wonderful to spend a quiet Sabbath day in the godly fellow- 
ship of Doctor and Mrs. Giffen, whose lives always brought a bene- 
diction to everyone. Yes, it was a happy time, and we were settling 
down as we supposed to a long life’s work. Some of the amenities 
of life we could enjoy now. Khartum was very hot, but still there 
was an occasional break from the Mission routine. We saw new 
faces, and came into contact with the world. This was a fine 
change from the solitude of Doleib Hill. We were happy; but I do 
not think I was exerting much spiritual influence; I was content to 
practise medicine, as a missionary physician, rather than have my 
chief desire to preach Christ. I hoped that someone else would do 
that. Spiritually I was marking time, even gradually slipping back- 
ward. 


IV 
TOWARDS CLOSED GATES 
Fe * many years the United Presbyterian Mission had talked of 


opening a new station on the upper reaches of the Sobat, two 

hundred miles or more above Doleib Hill. Nothing had been 
done except that two exploring trips had been made by sailboat, but 
a great needy field had been reported as accessible from the river. 
Our Mission was governed by an Annual Association Meeting, 
when all methods and policies were discussed, plans made and rules 
adopted for the conduct of the work. There was a great deal of 
agitation in the Mission for the new station; it was felt the time had 
come for action. We had received some new missionaries recently, 
so men were available. There was an almost unanimous decision to 
open the new station, but when it came to appointing missionaries 
for the new work there was not the same united opinion. After a 
great deal of talk, Mr. McCreery was appointed as one member of 
the advance party. He seemed to be eminently fitted for the task, as 
he was quick at languages and could do anything with his hands; 
he could mend a watch or a typewriter or make a beautiful piece of 
furniture with facility. Surely no better person could be found for 
initiating the new work. 

It had never occurred to us that we would be considered for the 
new station. In the first place, we were happily settled in Khartum, 
and the work had been growing. I had none of the manual ability 
Mr. McCreery had, and having been raised in the city was unac- 
quainted with house building and farm work, accomplishments nec- 
essary for pioneering. My family would be an encumbrance there 
and we were expecting the birth of our second child. Besides, there 
was another young doctor available who had not yet been located, 
a single man. Surely they would appoint him, and not uproot us 
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from our happy home. But that is exactly what the Missionary As- 
sociation decided to do, to our great dismay. We thought of resign- 
ing from the Mission. We stalled off decision until we should take 
our six-months’ furlough, which was then due. We prayed often 
and hard. The longer we waited upon God, the surer we be- 
came that it was indeed His will for us to go to Nasir. y 

There are always missionaries ready to go to places like Cairo, 
Jerusalem, or Bombay, or other world cities where life is cosmopoli- 
tan and one can enjoy the benefits of civilization while living in a 
foreign land. To spend one’s life in some obscure part of the globe 
away from the beaten track and far from the amenities of life, is 
another matter, and demands a more rugged brand of Christianity 
and a more self-sacrificing spirit. In saying this I would not infer 
that many missionaries who are working at the crossroads of civili- 
zation are unwilling to work in the obscure places. The fact re- 
mains that the more remote the field the less enthusiasm there seems 
to be for going and living there. Nor would I lay claim to having 
the necessary rugged brand of Christianity. That we went and 
prospered is all due to “the good hand of God upon us” and to the 
loving forbearance and trust of our fellow missionaries. In this 
event we were near to shutting the gates of our lives against our 
God. 

We travelled home on furlough. Three days after we reached 
America, Anne Elizabeth appeared on the scene. 

It was decided that I should take a preliminary trip with Mr. 
McCreery, leaving my wife in America to come on six months later. 
I got a through ship from New York to Egypt. We saw Algiers on 
this trip. The Kasbah at Algiers is not so very different from the 
Mousky in Cairo, and I found the Algerians talked a kind of Arabic 
nearer to the Arabic spoken in Khartum than that used in Cairo. 
There are many dialects of Arabic. The Arab from the Tran- 
jordania or from the Lebanon can hardly understand the Arab from 
Aden or Sunaa. The Arabic spoken in the Sudan is supposed to 
be nearer the classic or book Arabic than any other. I have never 
made a careful study of Arabic, having been so busily occupied with 
medical practise, but acquired a usable knowledge of it from oc- 
casional association with Arabs. i 
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I did not tarry in Egypt, but went to Khartum as fast as possible. 
Mr. McCreery was busy with a boat he had had made for our ex- 
pedition. During the next five or six years most of our time was 
spent upon the river. For many months we knew no other home 
than a tiny houseboat on the Nile. 

The Sudan Government had some small iron barges that they did 
not need, as they had proved to be an inconvenient size. One of 
these Mr. McCreery had purchased. It was thirty-five feet long and 
ten feet wide, but as the front and back curved in rapidly the usable 
space was not more than nine by twenty feet. We had one cabin 
eight by twelve feet; one sleeping room, enclosed with mosquito 
wire, which measured seven by eight, and a tiny bathroom and tinier 
kitchen. The ceiling was six and one-half feet high, and there was 
a hold underneath the floor, extending most of the length of the 
boat. It was decidedly not a beautiful craft, and was quite top- 
heavy. In the bow and stern were little places for ropes and anchors, 
and there was a ladder by which we could reach the roof of our 
house, where we frequently went at sundown to get a breath of air. 
The walls of the houseboat were of thin matched boarding that did 
not keep out much heat, so, with the reflected glare from the river 
and the burning sun overhead during the middle of the day, we 
might have been said to “stew in our own juices.” 

On this boat we were to go to Nasir, seven hundred miles south 
of Khartum. McCreery’s father had sent out a sixteen-foot motor 
launch which was to furnish the power to tow us up the river. The 
launch was especially made to run on either gasoline or kerosene, 
and as the former was very expensive we decided to use the latter. 
It had an above-water exhaust and when running made the most 
terrific noise one could imagine. We dubbed it the Big Nozse. It 
was the crankiest motor-boat ever built! The book of directions told 
us it was as easy to run as a sewing-machine. If it did not run, there 
were a number of different things that might be the matter with it 
—seventy-six things. It seemed that seventy-five of the things were 
usually wrong. We could seldom get it going at all, but on those 
few occasions it ran, the noise was appalling and it seemed to have 
little power to tow the unwieldy houseboat. This houseboat we 
christened the Evangel. 
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We took a trial trip on the Big Noise. We had not gone more 
than three hundred yards before we decided something not good had 
happened. The motor was still running and making as much noise 
as ever, but we were not going forward. The river was low, and 
we had scraped off the propeller. A couple of days were spent 
searching for it, without result, and another two weeks waiting for 
a new one to be made in the dockyards at Khartum North. 

Now everything was ready. In the front hold there were one 
thousand gallons of kerosene; in the middle hold we had lumber 
and other building materials, together with food supplies, for noth- 
ing could be bought at Nasir. We did not want to take Moham- 
medans to a pagan district, so we engaged three Abyssinian boys as 
boatmen. ‘The fact that they knew nothing whatever about boats or 
sailing did not occur to us. We thought we would spend an hour 
or two at Omdurman, and make an early start from there. The 
missionaries came to see us off; the motor began to splutter noisily. 
We cast off our moorings and turned our head downstream toward 
Omdurman. The current was with us, but unfortunately we did 
not describe a wide enough arc, and so blundered into a couple of 
native sailboats tied up below us before we could gain the middle of 
the stream. There was a tirade of voices and Arabic cursing from 
the sailors, but at last we got ourselves free from our entanglements 
and started downstream for the junction of the two rivers; then 
across the main stream to Omdurman, where we had lunch with 
our fellow missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. Smith, afterward to 
become the real missionaries to the Nuer tribe. 

In barging into the native boats we had done some damage to 
ourselves, and Mr. McCreery had to repair this, so it was three 
o'clock in the afternoon before we were ready to make a start. Mc- 
Creery was in the Big Noise with an Arab pilot, while I stayed on 
the roof of the little houseboat. We took a wide arc, so as to get 
into midstream, but unfortunately we took too wide an arc and in 
spite of frantic efforts to steer we found ourselves headed for Egypt. 
With great difficulty we turned around, only to describe a still wider 
circle, and again we were headed toward Egypt. Three great circles 
and we were getting farther downstream all the time, Mr. McCreery 
shouting words to the Arab pilot and the Arab pilot mumbling ex- 
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cuses. At last we managed to get the hang of it, and kept our head 
pointed upstream, but it took us an hour to regain what we had lost. 
At last we were on our way past the tip of land, the real Khar- 
tum, which separates the two rivers. We were only a few hundred 
yards upstream above the junction when night descended upon us 
and it was necessary for us to go ashore and tie up, no nearer our 
destination than we had been in the morning. 

The next morning we planned a real start, but again something 
went wrong with the launch and we were going backward. The 
current was swift at the tip of the land we had passed with such dif- 
ficulty the night before. One of the Abyssinian boys just succeeded 
in jumping ashore and tying up to something before we had quite 
passed it. More tinkering with the motor; more explaining to the 
Arab pilot how to steer. We went about three miles, and were all 
feeling as if we were riding the crest of the wave. Alas! an ominous 
rattle in the engine gave warning that something was very wrong 
with its innards. It was not one of the seventy-six things this time, 
but it seemed that the intake had sucked in a large number of river 
weeds and so prevented the water from circulating in the pump, 
with the result that the bearings had become heated and the babbit 
metal had run out from the bearings, and until this was repaired the 
engine was little more than junk. Alack-a-day! We were still in 
sight of Khartum and had some seven hundred miles yet to go. 

McCreery left me, with boys rowing the launch back to Khartum 
dockyards. I stayed in the Evangel and waited for something to 
turn up. It took two weeks more to put in the new bearings. The 
season was advancing; soon the rains would be upon us. It was very 
peaceful, being tied up on the edge of the desert on the broad wa- 
ters of the White Nile. The minarets of the Khartum mosque were 
visible in the distance; near at hand was an expanse of sand and a 
few thorn trees. Every three or four days Mr. McCreery would ride 
out on a donkey to see how I was getting along, or to get some of 
his possessions from the Evangel; his wife and little boy were staying 
in Khartum. 

The Sudan is a hard land, a hard land in which to live. It is a 
hard land in which to do any constructive work. One thing that 
makes life difficult is that it produces so little food for its inhabitants. 
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Of course, this could be corrected, and is being corrected; but at that 
time, aside from Kaffir corn, onions, and a few watermelons noth- 
ing was grown in the country. It was one of those days near Khar- 
tum we were able to buy a particularly fine melon, which Mr. 
McCreery and I had for lunch. It was not large, but quite enough 
for two of us, and we did not eat very close to the rind. Saleh, the 
Abyssinian cook-boy, then removed it and through the screen door 
we saw the three Abyssinians eating it within perhaps an inch of 
the rind, and then they threw it overboard. At this a great splash- 
ing was heard, and a group of little native goatherders were plung- 
ing into the river to retrieve what the Abyssinians had rejected. 
These poor little naked boys gnawed the rind until it was only one- 
eighth of an inch, and fed the remains to their goats, which greedily 
devoured it. Thus four groups partook of one melon. 

The series of mishaps that dogged our start and impeded progress 
toward the upper Sobat indicated some other mode of travel must be 
found. The miles that separated us from our goal were too many to 
hope we could reach it with the miserable equipment at our disposal. 
A river steamer was soon to start for Gambeila, going up the Sobat 
and Baro rivers; so arrangements were made with the authorities to 
take our little houseboat in tow while our launch was to be ignomin- 
iously hoisted aboard the steamer. Thus it came about, and our 
worries for the time being were at an end. 

The torrential rains of summer falling upon the mountains of 
Abyssinia quickly swell the Abyssinian tributaries of the great Nile 
to flood heights and render navigation possible for a few short 
months. Those streams in the long dry season are often little more 
than brooks. 

The river was rising; but very slowly, as the first rains were late 
and scanty; even with the aid of the steamer we made but little 
headway. We frequently stuck on sand-bars, and then the sailors 
had to get out and push or even dig in the channel to get us through. 
We were pushing, in addition to the small Evangel on which we 
continued to live, no less than eight large empty barges, which were 
to bring from Gambeila some of the millions of pounds of coffee 


stored there from the previous rainy season, waiting transport to 
Khartum. 
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When we left the White Nile and started up the Sobat it was not 
better; if anything, it was worse. After two days, in which we 
made hardly more than fifty miles, we had to tie up and await the 
river’s rise. Where we tied up was the edge of a thorn forest; we 
took advantage of our enforced delay to go hunting, and had no 
difficulty in keeping our table supplied with such delicacies as wild 
guinea fowl, francolin, duck, and most delicious venison. At night 
the sailors built fires on the shores and cooked their food. They 
spent their time laughing and telling stories of the old days of the 
Khalifate, and of the Mahdi whom they had regarded as a great 
saint, or even as the Messiah Himself—of the Khalifa, of Osman 
Digna and Ali Dinar, of Gordoan Basha (the great General Gordon, 
martyred at Khartum), of Kustinair (Lord Kitchener), and the 
battle of Omdurman. They regarded the English occupation as a 
temporary thing. Soon in some miraculous way the Mahdi, or 
Messiah, would come again from that broken tomb on the foreshore 
of the great river at Omdurman upon which the English river gun- 
boats had dropped their shells. Or perhaps it would be another 
Mahdi or Mohammed Ahmed, but, at any rate, somehow the de- 
liverer would come and the faithful would be rewarded. Few of 
these dreamers ever stopped to realize that physical conditions were 
immeasurably improved by the beneficent English occupation and 
that they actually enjoyed a greater measure of freedom than they 
had ever had under their own rulers. It is the way of all con- 
quered people thus to dream and sigh—and who can blame them? 
After all, this matter goes deeper than material prosperity—it goes 
down deep into the soul, and without this passionate love for na- 
tional determination man becomes indeed a slave. The fact that 
his conquerors improve his food, his clothing, his security, and his 
whole well-being matters not at all; he would have his own rulers 
to rule over him, corrupt and venial though he knows them to be. 

At last the voices die down, the last solemn figure genuflects to- 
ward Mecca, and the moon rises in all her splendour over the jungle 
and turns the river to silver, and even beautifies the steamer tied 
at the water’s edge and the shrouded forms lying about in careless 
abandon on the bank. A great silence broods over all, broken only 
by the splash of a fish as it leaps from the water to fall back into 
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the great river, making hundreds of silvery circles in the pale glory 
of the African night. Seldom does a night pass without the still- 
ness being broken by a lion’s roar; but, unless it is very near, no one 
pays any attention, and the wearied sleepers never so much as moan 
until the dawn begins to break over the invisible Abyssinian moun- 
tains in the east. 

A stick had been stuck in at the margin of the river to act as a 
water-gauge, and everyone was heartened to hear the river had 
risen some inches during the night, so the rains really must have 
broken in Abyssinia. The sailors set to work with vigour, and with 
mighty heavings and shoving, and with anchors out ahead kedging 
us along, we got over the sand-bar; then, hour by hour, the river rose 
and we got nearer and nearer to our destination, a place a little 
above old Nasir on the right bank of the Sobat, which we reached 
one early morning in June, 1912. We had come to love the 
steamer and the sailors, and even the brusque English engineer- 
captain, who had no use for missions or missionaries (none of them 
ever had), seemed like an old friend, so when they tied us up to 
two stout stakes hammered into the bank, deposited the Big Noise 
alongside us, and weighed anchor and left us, it was with a feeling 
of loss and loneliness that we saw them pass around the next bend. 
By going up on the high river bank we could still see the top of the 
smokestack for several hours as the steamer wound around bend 
after bend, for surely the ancient Meander was not more winding 
than the Sobat. 

We were not long left alone. Dark clouds of Nuers descended 
upon us, keeping a respectful distance from out/little houseboat 
for what kind of strange beings had descended upon them no one 
could say. They were almost all entirely without clothing, although 
some had a few strings of beads about their waists. 

We were apostles to a new tribe, who were as primitive as the 
African pygmies or the Australian bushmen, No pygmies were 
they in size, however, A great deal was made in the Great War of 
the famous regiment whose men were all six feet or more high. 
What was considered remarkable there is commonplace in Nuer- 
land. ‘The men were all six feet or more high. If there were excep- 
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tions, they only went to prove the rule. Six feet six or more was 
quite usual; even women averaged nearly six feet. 

Herodotus speaks of one-legged men living beyond the fountains 
of the Nile. To see a Nuer man standing in the distance one might 
think that here was the race he described, for their invariable rest- 
ing position was to stand upon one leg with the sole of the other 
foot against the inner side of the other leg just above the knee, while 
perfect balance was maintained by leaning upon a long spear. Thus 
they would stay for hours watching us. When at last sated with 
the sight of us they turned away, their places were immediately 
taken by others and still others, so that we felt as the animals in a 
zoo must feel. Many of the men were armed with long antiquated 
rifles, which, we learned, had been smuggled across the border from - 
Abyssinia, less than a hundred miles away. ‘They carried these 
rifles at all sorts of crazy angles, and, in addition to the strings of 
beads they wore, the more wealthy had greasy leather cartridge 
belts about their loins, more or less filled with antiquated cartridges 
of the Franco-Prussian War vintage. 

What they found so interesting in us we did not know. Most 
of them had never seen a white man before. Could we have under- 
stood their comments it would have amused and perhaps edified us. 
The white man in his haughtiness usually is armour-clad against 
suggestions from African “niggers,” but I have found that we can 
learn something from the humblest native of the remotest jungle. 
It requires humility to learn, and that is perhaps the point at which 
we missionaries are weakest, for there is a pride of the spiritual 
man far harder to overcome than pride which springs up in the 
man “of the world.” It hinders us from being our best and some- 
times makes the godliest life seem a thing harsh and forbidding. 

Among the crowds gathered on the banks was just one whom 
we knew. A young boy had come to me while I was at Doleib 
Hill with a fearful rhinoscleroma that had eaten out the interior as 
well as the exterior of his nose and was threatening his life. It 
seemed to be a manifestation of a disease found in the Philippine 
Islands—“gangoza,” or some might call it a form of syphilis. He 
promised me that if cured he would give me an ox when I came to 
his country, and scarcely believing him, but willing to do what 
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I could for him, whether paid or not, I gave him the required in- 
jections, which cured him. He was a mere lad of sixteen or so, 
and I did not know where he lived. But it turned out that he lived 
in the great village of Torbar, a dozen miles away. One of the first 
things he did was to bring me a fine young ox. I tried to give it 
back to him, but in his sturdy independence he utterly refused to 
take it. He insisted a bargain was a bargain and I must accept it. I 
did so, and the friendship that resulted was one of the most profit- 
able I have ever made. Pok Jok was the best friend we had, the 
first Nuer to accept Jesus Christ as his Saviour and Lord. Let those 
who will scoff as to the sincerity and definiteness of such acceptance 
of our Lord and question Christ’s ability to reform character and 
change life and give it a meaning and a purpose. Could scoffers see 
the change that comes into the lives of Africans such as Pok Jok 
when they become Christian, they might remain to marvel. 

The Nuer is vastly different from the Egyptian, and is also quite 
different from the Mohammedan Sudanese, his near neighbours to . 
the north. Pok Jok helped to bridge the gap between the great 
Nuer tribe and us, to make us intelligible to them. He and an- 
other Nuer, Ayik, whom also we had met at Doleib Hill and who 
spoke the Shilluk language as well as his own, were the two God 
gave to help us. They stood shoulder to shoulder with us, and if at 
times they faltered and their lives were not in perfect harmony with 
Christian ideals, yet remember how far they had to come and under 
what constant temptations, coming both from without and within, 
they groaned. A Christlike walk and testimony at Nasir was a 
thing of tremendous difficulty, and, aside from the power of the 
indwelling Christ, an utter impossibility. What thoughts from 
generations of lawless jungle ancestors haunted their subconscious 
minds and with the hot blood of sin urged the commission of every 
deed of lust and shame? Of far more significance than the con- 
version of any white man is the conversion of an African, leading 
to the living of a holy life. It is a thing to be marvelled at. 

It seemed the natives would never have enough of looking at us. 
Late that first afternoon the tall old chief of the tribe came to call 
upon us. He was clad in an old robe an Arab trader had given him, 
and was filthy with sweat and grease and caked cow-dung ashes 
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upon his stooped old body. We felt that we had better entertain 
him upon the bank rather than invite him to board our tiny boat. 
I advanced towards him with outstretched hand. 

He took my hand and instead of shaking hands as I expected he 
deliberately spat into it. My first thought was that this was an in- 
sult; but quite the reverse was intended. It is a compliment only 
used toward a highly esteemed friend, or child. If one did not fully 
trust another he would not trust him with any of his spittle! It was 
a blessing, not a curse. Such is Africa. 

We gave the old chap some large lumps of sugar, which he eyed 
rather suspiciously, but after he had cautiously tasted a little, a wide 
smile came over his face. It was the first sugar he had ever seen; he 
broke off little bits and gave them to his favorite warriors in the 
crowd scattered around us. Without ceremony, he pulled up his 
long Mother Hubbard wrapper and disclosed a back somewhat re- 
sembling a contour map of the Andes Mountains, and one especially 
high peak he indicated as the seat of a disease that was killing him. 
It was tuberculosis, or “Pott’s disease,” of the spine, and for one so 
aged we could not promise much relief. He was chief over the large 
rambling village called Kwain Lual Thawn, in the centre of which 
we desired to settle and make our abode. 

It was so good to be among those to whom we had been sent, for 
almost a year had elapsed between our sending and our arrival; and, 
alas, another long year would roll by before I could get Charlotte 
and our two little ones to Nasir. Oh, the loneliness of an African 
night with all loved ones far, far away. The rhythmic beating of 
drums heard from the near-by villages but accentuates the fact that 
you are indeed in a strange land—and does anyone really care, and 
will the separation ever come to an end, and if it does will it be but 
the prelude to others when one eats out one’s heart for loneliness and 
homesickness? Even the indwelling Christ and the hope that one 
is performing one’s duty seem scarcely enough to push back the 
Sisyphean burden. 

The very first day a man with a large leg ulcer appeared. How 
loathsome! How dreadful! Could we do anything? Yes, we could. 
We wanted to start on right lines and not pauperize the natives, as 
is so often done by well-meaning but misguided persons, so we told 
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him to bring a goat for a fee. Perhaps it was not altogether a right 
motive on our part. We did believe it was right to make them pay, 
yet part of the reason we asked for the goat was that we wanted 
some fresh meat; we had had none for two or three days. He disap- 
peared for an hour and came back pulling a large goat by the ear; 
we accepted the goat and gave appropriate remedies. We had six 
people to feed, including ourselves, Tutchu and Desita and Saleh, 
the Abyssinian sailors so-called, and Gomtessa, the cook. One goat 
did not go far, especially as fresh meat had to take the place of fresh 
vegetables too. ‘This it can do. No vegetables were to be had at 
Nasir, and no fruits and not a chicken nor an egg. A dry and bitter 
land! We ate our medical fees of sheep and goats, and it is hard 
to imagine how we could have gotten along without this provision, 
for it was practically all the land produced. 

McCreery had invested in a large supply of a newly patented food 
called “dehydro.” It was distinctly superior to Mrs. McDoddie’s 
“tobacco,” and those little tins of all kinds of dried fruits and vege- 
tables saved our lives in those early days. 

Next morning we put up the large tent we had brought with us, 
expecting to live in a part of it and have part of it for a clinic until 
we could get something built. Some old Montgomery Ward boxes 
were turned into cupboards, and we were quite proud of our goodly 
supply of bottles of medicines neatly arranged on shelves in the 
boxes. Our pride was short-lived, for a storm came up the same 
afternoon, blowing over the tent and threatening to destroy our 
houseboat. It overturned my boxes and medicines and played gen- 
eral havoc. We resurrected what we could and saved most of the 
medicine. We lengthened our cords and strengthened our stakes; 
but those days brought tremendous storms of much wind and light- 
ning, although but little rain, and again our tent went down, so 
badly torn that it was evident that a tent, or at least a large tent such 
as we had, was no use at this time of year. So we desisted. | 

It is not quite correct to say we were the first foreigners at Nasir, 
for a certain Greek trader had come and stayed a few months, put- 
ting up a few tiny huts; but he was convicted of gun smuggling 
and was compelled to leave. An Arab trader also had tried it, but. 
he was speared in the back while saying his prayers in front of his 
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hut. This had happened only a couple of months before we arrived. 
His hut was standing idle, so we set up a little clinic inside. There 
was no window, and the patients crowded so thickly about the open 
door that they almost shut out the light; it was so small we had to 
bend double to enter. Somehow we carried on; from early morning 
until late night we were busy treating the sick and even doing deli- 
cate eye operations under almost impossible conditions. The mur- 
dered Arab’s partner unexpectedly turned up and put us out of our 
tiny hut. We had nowhere to go and the rains were coming 
down pretty hard now; so we stayed on in our little houseboat, 
where, when it rained, the water came in and we had to bail it out 
daily and do our best to keep things dry. 

Something had to be done about’a hut. I told the patients they 
would get no medicine unless they brought me house materials. 
Next day they turned up empty-handed and pled earnestly for medi- 
cine. I remained obdurate: no house, no medicine, for I could not 
stand out in the rain and mud. There was not even a thick shade 
tree to stand under. After a day or two of vain pleading with me 
they gave in, and soon appeared with bundles of dry thatching 
grass, grass rope, and crooked sticks, all that is required to build one 
of their huts. A circle was quickly scratched on the ground; a trench 
followed, keeping to the outline of the circle, a few inches wide and 
perhaps a foot deep. In this the crooked sticks were planted and 
tied securely to each other with grass ropes. A similar conical frame- 
work of sticks and long corn-stalks was flimsily constructed and 
placed on top, which, when closely covered with thatching grass, be- 
came the roof. The crooked sticks that formed the walls were 
daubed with mud and straw, and an opening left for a door and an- 
other for a window, a cow-dung plaster floor was made—and voila! 
a hut or clinic or what you will. Anyhow, we were very glad to 
have it, to really feel we had a place of our own. We even tried to 
build a one-room adobe house for ourselves; but the mud dried un- 
evenly and so slowly because of the humid atmosphere that it began 
to tumble down almost before it was built. 

The houseboat was far from comfortable, but we did what we 
could. When the water came into our tiny hold we had to go down 
and remove the cargo and the floor boards and crouch in the 
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cramped and very uncomfortable interior, bailing out the water, 
then, when the rain ceased, we had wearily to replace floor boards 
and cargo and hope that for at least another twenty-four hours no 
big rain would come. We tried to get supper over early, as the 
mosquitoes swarm in incredible numbers at night. When our meal 
was completed we would shove the dishes out and shut the mosquito 
door as quickly as possible; but always a few got in, so, with lighted 
lanterns, we would survey every inch of our small cabin, armed with 
old newspapers for fly-swatters, seek to kill every one. Our poor 
Abyssinians had no place to go but the small back deck and the 
roof; they had a far worse time than we did. They each possessed 
a mosquito net, but where mosquitoes are so bad a single net is not 
much use, as while sleeping, one’s hands come in contact with the 
net and the mosquitoes bite through it. I once estimated there were 
a hundred and thirty mosquitoes sitting on every square foot of the 
wire netting, seeking to get in; probably at times they are even 
worse than this. Mosquito net must have not less than twelve 
meshes to the inch. Twenty or more is better, but on a hot night it 
gets breathless inside, and unless one is very careful about tucking 
in around the edge a net may become a veritable trap for mosquitoes. 

We heard strange and unaccountable noises at night. —Thumps 
and rasping sounds which we concluded to be crocodiles. In fact 
the very first day at Nasir McCreery shot a large crocodile close to 
our barge, to the great delight of the Nuers, who consumed it with 
great gusto. The noises kept up night after night. 

We decided to see what we could catch. Tying some heavy fish- 
line and large hooks baited with goat meat to a rope, we stretched 
it between our boat and the shore, a distance of not more than ten 
feet. Hardly had the baited hooks struck the water when a tre- 
mendous commotion arose—we had caught a three-foot fish of the 
bullhead variety, with armoured skull and fearsome moustaches. 
Another and another were quickly pulled out, and gave us the ex- 
planation of the thumping and grating noises we had been hearing. 
Their flesh, like many of the Nile fish, had rather a muddy taste; 
still they were better than nothing, and there were far more than 
we could eat. 

Another night we heard what sounded like distant trumpets. It 
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was a troop of elephants that had come quite close to old Nasir, two 
miles downstream. Soon after daylight we went after them, but 
although we followed for miles we never caught up. By the mighty 
avenue of trees they crushed down we estimated there must have 
been thousands in that single herd. It commenced to rain and mist 
and we had to return empty-handed. We did kill a hippopotamus, 
which created quite a stir in the village. To see them fighting over 
the meat was disgusting. 

One of the main reasons for starting our work in Nasir was the 
hope that it might be a step in the direction of opening up Abyssinia, 
the hermit kingdom of Africa. One night we had an unexpected 
visit from three Abyssinian petty chieftains, who had come down 
to go with some English officers to the Pibor River in an effort to fix 
the Abyssinian-Sudan boundary line. They came into our tiny cabin, 
where we told them who we were and our object in coming. They 
wanted two things from us: medicine and a Bible in their own 
language. We could provide the former, but had no Bibles in any 
Abyssinian language with us, as we had not expected to need them. 
We promised to try to send them Bibles, and this promise we were 
able later to keep. Their visit seemed to be a good omen. 

Day by day we worked away, and although we were not able to 
preach very much or, indeed, do much of any work except treat the 
multitudes of sick folks, still we made a lot friends who were a real 
asset to us in future years. 

So we advanced toward Abyssinia and toward a deeper trust in 
God through experiences on the reaches of the White Nile and 
Sobat rivers that eventually led to our going to the very headwaters 
of the Sobat and the Blue Nile, and travelling tens of thousands of 
miles for Jesus Christ in Abyssinia. Had we known where the 
journey would end and the responsibilities we were afterwards to 
bear, we might have quailed from it. God leads us on gently like 
a good shepherd. 


V 
DOWNSTREAM 


M: WIFE cabled me to meet her in Alexandria, Egypt. The 


cable was forwarded to Khartum and then had been sent 
on a river steamer, and arrived too late for me to get to 
Alexandria before her landing. Mr. McCreery’s wife had sent word 
of her own ill health in Khartum, and as heavy rains prevented 
building activities then, we decided to make a quick trip to Khar- 
tum and Egypt, there replenish our stores, and then return to Nasir. 

The river was now bank high; surely the strong current would 
carry us down to Doleib Hill, where we could get a steamer. We 
had been at Nasir but three months, and after all our efforts to get 
there it seemed too bad to leave so soon; still, we had learned a lot 
of things that would be useful to us later on, and comforting our- 
selves with the assurance that we would be away only a month or 
two, we made what little preparations we could and set sail. No, we 
didn’t exactly set sail; we pulled stakes, and pushed out into mid- 
stream. 

I once read a story called Two Fools and Their Folly, and I often 
thought that title would aptly describe our trip, for our mistakes and 
folly would be hard to exaggerate. We thought that all we need do 
was to cut loose and let her drift, and we would float downstream 
bow first; instead of this, the Evangel began to turn round and 
round in slow and then faster circles. The river was far too deep to 
pole along. We had two poles about sixteen feet long, but the 
depth was at least thirty feet. We had neither sails nor oars for the 
Evangel, and the Big Noise was just an encumbrance. It wouldn't 
run, and how to mend it we did not know, even with our book of 
directions. We had no way of keeping in the current, and some- 
times a backwash would take us into a little bay and we would not 
move at all. At other places the river spread abroad over the land 
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into some uncharted khor, and had we gone into one of these places 
we would have gotten out only with extreme difficulty, if at all. 

Usually a wind blew during the daytime; if it was of any strength 
it blew us ashore, for the high, unwieldy sides of the Evangel caught 
all the wind; then McCreery and I had to get out the two long poles 
and, standing on the roof of our house, pole off the bank, so as to 
make a few feet downstream before the wind blew us ashore again. 
There was no proper place to stand upon to pole; when we threw 
out the heavy poles, they almost took us with them. Sometimes 
when we attempted to push off the bank, the pole stuck in the soft 
mud, and when we sought to withdraw it we could not and were 
left in an instant of indecision as to whether to hang on to the pole 
while the boat slid from beneath our feet or to let the precious pole 
go. We had only two poles, and if they were lost could get no 
others, for the thorn forest yielded no straight poles and none of a 
length that would reach from the top of our barge to the shore, 
which was never less than ten or twelve feet away. We usually let 
go in the nick of time, leaving the pole sticking in the mud; then 
began the weary business of retrieving it. This meant dropping 
anchor, untying the Big Noise, and in it getting back somehow to 
where the pole was leaning over the stream, its base embedded in the 
soft mud, loosing it, getting back to the Evangel with it, tying the 
launch up again, weighing our anchor and making a fresh start. 
And all that might cost half an hour or more. 

At times, when the wind died down, the current might set in mid- 
stream. ‘This was a welcome change, yet it had the disadvantage 
that we were then completely at the mercy of the river, and did we 
desire to go ashore to a village or to hunt or for any other reason, we 
couldn’t, but must wait until the current took us there. 

Drifting with the current! 

Tired out by much poling, we hit on a scheme to help us. Great 
masses of floating vegetation were coming downstream; some of 
these were fifty or a hundred feet in diameter, and their long tangled 
roots went deep. We noticed that the wind did not blow these green 
island ashore. Picking out a particularly large one, we managed to 
throw our light four-pronged anchor on it, and it became entangled 
in the roots and stalks and so we were towed along for a mile or 
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more before it broke away. Again and again we repeated this 
manceuvre. 

At night we hoped the current would set inshore, and when we 
approached a favourable spot someone would jump ashore with a 
rope and tie up, and we would knock over a guinea-fowl or two for 
our supper. The lions sometimes were very close and roared all night 
long. On an Arab sailboat that we passed a lion had jumped aboard 
the boat when it was moored to the bank and, knocking over a 
lighted candle lamp, carried off a fat sheep, tied just beside the Arab 
crew. 

Once or twice, when we were moored up for the night, the float- 
ing islands banked up above us and caused us to drag or lose our 
anchor, and we would awake to find ourselves adrift on the broad 
surface of the river on a cloudy moonless night while the reeds and 
um-suff grass went whispering past us. We had to bestir ourselves 
and think of some way to get ashore and get a bigger anchor out. 
One day, a storm was gathering. Fortunately it was preceded by a 
light breeze, which blew us ashore; there we hurried to get every- 
thing shipshape before the gale hit us. We put out double ropes 
front and back, tied around stout hardwood stakes driven firmly 
into the bank. We had learned to anchor the Big Nozse by itself; if 
alongside, it beat against the houseboat so hard that it threatened to 
stave us in. We had barely completed tying up when the storm 
broke, a tempest and heavy rain. The Evangel bobbed up and down 
like a cork, while our household effects came tumbling down from 
shelves and the rain found its way into our boat readily. McCreery 
had a small iron safe on wheels, weighing perhaps two hundred 
pounds; it commenced sliding back and forth as the boat rocked, 
threatening destruction. And we had to open up the hold, remove 
cargo, and bail for dear life. In the midst of all this we saw the 
launch about to break away; three of her four mooring-ropes were 
broken, and we had to rush out and secure her as best we could. 

When the storm abated, a new difficulty presented itself. The 
wind had blown from across the river, raising the surface of the 
water on our side and driving us ashore, now when the waves re- 
ceded we were high and dry in a native’s cornfield, and all our 
efforts to push the top-heavy Evangel off were unavailing. A large 
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crowd of natives appeared with the owner of the cornfield. hey 
were good-natured fellows; fifty or sixty of them bent their backs, 
and, with difficulty, succeeded, at last, in pushing us back into the 
river, and on we drifted. 

Some days we made good progress; some days not even a mile. 
There was one sizeable settlement called Abwong, where for four 
months of the year an English sub-inspector lived, and we wanted 
to reach there by Saturday night and spend Sunday there. By dark 
we were still some miles from our destination; so we decided to drift 
on, as it was a still night and the current set in mid-stream. All 
was quiet; the river was still as a pond. We were straining our eyes 
through the gloom to discover the town so that we would not drift 
past it, for on dark nights African towns are very dark indeed, never 
a light showing. Suddenly the stillness of the night was broken by 
the bass bellowing of a couple of hippos, than which no bass is more 
“profundo.” ‘They were close to us, Almost at the same moment 
we spotted the town. The question now was how to get our un- 
wieldy craft ashore. We hit on a plan. McCreery and I would 
take our one remaining anchor and standing on top of our house- 
boat throw it as far toward shore as possible—perhaps fifteen feet. 
It would sink and catch and we would pull up to it and then re- 
peat the process. “One—two—three—let her go!” A tiresome busi- 
ness, for the river was very wide. 

“Mac,” I said, “go down and try the Big Noise. Perhaps in this 
extremity it will go.” Mirabile dictu, it did, for perhaps thirty 
seconds, and that appalling noise commenced and gave us just 
enough impetus shoreward before it quit to enable us to glide to our 
mooring place. A startled crowd of villagers stood on the bank. 
We had displayed no light, as we did not want it to blind our eyes 
and cause us to miss seeing the town. They had heard first the 
hippos—and in this particular reach of the river hippos were rare— 
and close upon those bass voices there had come from the darkness 
the wild, weird racket caused by the exhaust of the launch. What 
on earth was happening out there on the dark river was more than 
anyone of them could guess. 

Less than thirty miles from our destination we encountered such 
a heavy wind blowing upstream that we could not move an inch 
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and were tied up for three days. The two-hundred-mile journey 
had taken us two weeks. Somehow the “two fools” blundered 
through. Somehow God kept that helpless little boat in the midst 
of perils oft; “those who go down . . . in ships” learn of Him there. 

To Alexandria, two thousand miles, did not take half as long as 
the two-hundred-mile trip from Nasir. There my family was wait- 
ing. My wife had brought our two babes across the sea by herself 
and found it far from easy to travel with little children. Betty was 
nearly a year old and Wallace was two and a half. Charlotte said 
she would never let me out of her sight again. Although we 
couldn’t quite keep to that, we did determine that whenever possible 
we would avoid separation, and have held to that agreement. The 
tragedy of all mission life is not little money, nor living abroad, nor 
isolation—the real tragedy is the separated families, wife and hus- 
band, parents and children. To leave all and follow Him may seem 
easy at first, but there comes that heartache of separation which 
seems irremediable and is possible to endure only through the con- 
solation of Christ. 

Back again to Khartum. Outfitting was needed; then on to 
Doleib Hill, where our families were to stay while Mr. McCreery 
and I went once more to Nasir to try to get houses built for the 
families. An English officer in a small steamboat thought he could 
tow us as far as Abwong, seventy miles up the river, and we gladly 
accepted his aid. Actually we did not get so far, as the river had 
fallen and he left his steamboat and went the remaining miles over- 
land, and we commenced our weary dragging of the Evangel by 
towline, going a very short distance every day. There was no tow- 
path. Sometimes elephant grass ten feet high grew to the water’s 
edge. In places trees overhung the river and we could not get the 
towline around them or over them; at other places the bank was 
crisscrossed with earth cracks, in which, if one’s foot slipped, he 
could easily break a leg; at other places the wind blew our boat 
ashore or us downstream with a force greater than our combined 
efforts on the rope could overcome. Once, where the river was 
quite wide, we saw what we supposed to be two fat hippos on the 
other bank. We got our rifles and plugged away at them, without 
result. We could distinctly see that we hit whatever it was, but it 
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did not move. I had a powerful telescope, and on looking at 
“them” through it discovered that instead of its being two hippos it 
was one enormous boa-constrictor that had tried to swallow a large 
goat; the horns had become jammed in its mouth, choking it to 
death, and probably gas had formed inside the body of the snake to 
distend further its already tremendous bulk. 

One day a runner with a letter in a cleft stick (Africa’s method 
of carrying letters) appeared on the bank. He had come overland 
from Doleib Hill with the letter, saying the McCreerys’ baby was 
quite ill and asking me to return to doctor it, for there was no 
physician at Doleib Hill. 

Gathering a few things together, I started out with three Shilluks 
to guide me and carry my blankets and mosquito net and a little 
food. It was a hot day and we had not been able to make an early 
start. Quite worn out, we reached at nightfall a village where we 
had planned to spend the night, hoping we would be asked into a 
hut. The surly villagers, however, would not receive us nor give us 
shelter of any kind; so we had to content ourselves with a bed un- 
der the starry sky, and as lions and hyenas were quite common in 
that district we did not relish the prospect. I tied my mosquito net to 
the limbs of a small dead tree and was about to seek shelter under 
it on the ground, when a delegation from the village came to tell 
me that this was a sacred tree and that I would defile it if my net 
was tied to it, and to go away. My temper broke at their inhos- 
pitality and unkindness to a stranger, and I berated them and re- 
fused to move. We were all too tired to think of moving. The 
ground was hard, but sleep came at last. We made an early start 
in the morning for the thirty-five miles we had to do that day. I 
think I would not have gotten so tired if the day had not been so 
hot, but it was a perfect scorcher. Mile after mile we plodded, with 
occasional stops to rest our weary legs and brew a pot of tea. Not 
satisfied with tea or water, the men who were with me stopped for 
a while at a village where they were having a “roof raising,” at 
which there is always plenty of strong drink; they got drunk, and 
this did not help our progress. 

By sundown we were still a good many miles from Doleib Hill. 
I was desperately tired, but had to go on. I would go half a mile 
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or so, rest a bit, get up and stumble on. It was a beautiful moon- 
light night. We felt we must get there to do what we could for the 
poor little baby. 

About ten o’clock the palms came into view that marked the end 
of the journey. We quickened our steps, and were soon threading 
our way through the palm grove and the queer spiky shadows the 
moon made of the trees on the ground. Rounding the corner where 
one could catch the first glimpse of our temporary home, where I 
had left Charlotte and the wee children ten days before, I was hor- 
rified to see the mere burned-out shell of our house, the ruins still 
smoking! 

Were they all dead—my dear wife and my precious babes? I 
had an agonized moment that seemed to last hours. Approaching 
another house, I called and heard from the darkened interior her 
voice! She was all right and so were the children, but they had hada 
narrow escape. They slept in the mosquito-porch, and in the early 
morning Charlotte left the children in bed while she got up to dress. 
She was in the house combing her hair when a terrified shriek from 
someone raising an alarm apprised her that all was not well. A 
mother’s first thought is always for her children, so she rushed out 
to the mosquito-porch. Wallace, a little chap not quite three years 
old, had gotten the matches and managed to strike one, which had 
ignited the mosquito-net; it flamed up like tow. Little baby sister, 
wide-eyed, was crouched amidst the flames like a frightened ani- 
mal, when Charlotte taking in the situation at a glance snatched her 
from the blazing bed, her own hair set afire in the act, but saving 
the children. At race-horse speed, the grass thatch of our home 
caught fire and filled the house with such dense smoke that it was 
impossible to carry out anything but the baby’s basket, which had 
her clothes in. Charlotte saved no garments but the night-dress she 
wore, and, of course, all our property was burned. It was great 
that no lives were lost. We praised God for that, and the reality of 
it made us love each other the more and caused us to feel the loss of 
possessions to be nothing. 

The McCreery baby was better and did not need my attention. 
Doubtless God used this illness to cause me to return so I could 
comfort my wife and help her to start again after the fire. The 
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other missionaries were all so kind in lending things. I stayed ten 
days; then a little sailboat appeared on the scene, manned by a 
certain Mohamed Ahmed whom I knew, and offered to take me as 
a passenger. It seemed a good chance; my wife insisted that I take 
it and spare myself the long overland walk to rejoin Mr. McCreery 
and the Evangel. I did so. 

The Arab markub is a curious boat made without ribs. It has a 
keel, and to it is fastened plank upon plank roughly shaped with an 
adz and each one nailed through the edge to the plank next with 
huge square spikes. The planks are made of the intensely hard 
sunt wood, are about eight inches wide and four inches thick and 
six to eight feet long. The markubd is always flat-bottomed and has 
a mast amidship to the top of which is fastened a long jib, or guria, 
which carries the triangular-shaped sail. It is what is known as a 
lateen rig; sailing close to the wind with it is impossible. The wind 
must be a little astern if any progress is to be made. The cracks be- 
tween the planks are stuffed with tow or old rags driven in with a 
blunt chisel; they often come out, or the planks dry away from them 
and let the water in. 

Some of these markubs are big, carrying seventy-five or a hundred 
tons or more; but Mohamed Ahmed’s was quite a little one, load- 
ing only ten or fifteen tons. I had space just large enough for my 
camp cot; my baggage was stored underneath it. At night I slept 
on the cot and by day I sat on it, as there was not another foot of 
free space. There were five men and a boy. The captain had tu- 
berculosis and kept spitting underneath my cot and on my baggage. 
I stood it for a day or two, but finally had to speak to him about it, 
which I tried to do as tactfully as possible. He was a very religious 
man and seven times a day prayed toward Mecca. One day, while 
performing his genuflections, his son happened to walk in front of 
him; this infuriated him so that he left off his prayers and would 
have thrown the boy into the river had not the sailors rescued him 
out of his hands. It seemed a proof of the futility of such praying 
to change life. 

I had no servant and had to cook my own meagre meals. This 
was accomplished over an open fire kindled in a box of earth near 
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the stern, taking my turn with the others. We did not have much 
food, so it did not take long. 

One Sabbath there were a dozen ducks swimming in the river 
ahead of us, and the sailors begged me to shoot them. If it had 
been a real emergency, I would have done so, but I decided that as 
they were so ostentatious in the performance of all their Moham- 
medan rites I would be equally so in my adherence to my Christian 
principles, and so I told them that this was our day that God had 
commanded us to keep holy and that I never shot game on that day. 

“At any rate lend us your gun,” they begged, “and permit us to 
shoot them.” All this time the ducks were quietly swimming along, 
paying hardly more attention to us than they would have done in a 
park at home. 

I let them have the gun. Although it seemed impossible to miss, 
yet they did do so. Early Monday morning we rounded a bend and 
before us was an island covered with small game-birds, like snipe, and 
quite delicious eating. With a right and left from my shotgun I 
brought down no less than thirty-five of them, to the great delight of 
all. “You see what God has given me for you because I honoured 
His day yesterday.” “Those that honour me I will honour, and they 
that despise me shall be lightly esteemed.” One had to be pretty 
plain with these sailors, for they were ignorant fellows, although one 
grew to like them. Every sentence they preceded with these words, 
Wallahi ya azim. “By Allah, you of the faith,” it might be translated. 

About ten days of this was all I could stand, as the Arabs stopped 
frequently to trade. Then getting a letter from McCreery, some 
miles ahead of me, I decided to leave the markub and try to catch up 
with the Evangel. ‘The messenger he sent was my own dear Pok 
Jok. 

Just at sunset the Evangel came in sight. Mr. McCreery was on 
the roof of it, stretching a lion skin. A night or two before, when 
they were tied up at the bank, a large lion had stalked the boat by 
moonlight. Not really knowing what he was shooting at Mc- 
Creery had shot it through the heart at a distance of about thirty feet 
from where he had been sleeping. 

Against almost incredible difficulties we worked our way up 
stream, some days going hardly more than three miles. We had the 
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Abyssinian boys, but they were not much good, and McCreery and I 
took our turn at the towline. 

One day one of the boys, trying to jump from the Evangel to the 
shore fell in, and by the time we realized that he could not swim, and 
that those funny motions he was making were not sport but his 
death agonies, he was gone. One of the others who could swim tried 
desperately to reach him, and was actually stretching out an arm to 
grasp him when he was sucked under by the current or drawn under 
by a crocodile, so the would-be rescuer said, and vanished. We 
dragged the river, and stayed about four hours, but never found the 
body, and had to go on. We held a short memorial prayer service 
for him. He had heard the Gospel from us, but apparently had 
never taken it to heart. 

After many days we reached Nasir. What took us forty-two days, 
the airplanes now do in one hour. 


VI 
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ASIR, at last, and a chance to do some really constructive 
N work! While we had been away several changes had taken 

place. The Government had decided to make a fort at Na- 
sir and maintain a garrison, as some of the native tribes were far 
from peaceful. Two English officers and several hundred native 
troops had been brought up and were living in tents not far from 
where we had made our start. This made it necessary for us to 
go downstream a half mile or so and begin again. 

The Government granted us a tract of about seven acres. We 
fenced it, and that was a wise move, for it gave us a certain liberty of 
action later. The only trouble with our wire fence was that many 
of the natives cut out bits of it to make finger rings and other jew- 
ellery. We had sent five Shilluk workmen overland from Doleib Hill, 
for the Nuers refused to work, and it was evident that in building 
houses we must have assistance of some kind. 

We had been there only three weeks when a letter came telling us 
of the serious illness of Mrs. McCreery at Doleib Hill. Mr. McCreery 
tried to borrow a riding mule or so from English officers. ‘They 
rather reluctantly (to my displeasure, for I thought under the cir- 
cumstances they should have done it gladly) let us have two mules, 
and he started off, leaving me quite alone. He hoped to come back 
in a month or two, but the months lengthened into years and he 
never returned. 

I had always leaned upon him. He was ten years older than I, and 
always seemed so capable, I so incompetent. He had been raised in 
the country and knew farm work as well as carpentry and machine 
work, while I, being city bred, knew little about the basic principles 
of life and living. It was for this reason he had been chosen to go 
and hew out a Mission station in the jungle. Now, in the providence 
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of God, the outstanding man was removed and the ignorant and 
helpless one was left. But God does not make mistakes; He carries 
on His work. Being thus left to my own resources was the very 
thing needed to bring me out and cause me to stand. There was 
none other to lean upon but God. I was thrown upon Him as never 
before. “He faileth not!” 

The five Shilluks at Nasir knew how to make mud bricks, and as 
many thousands were needed they kept at this work and soon made 
quite a pile. The ground was flinty hard, and I had to use pick and 
crowbar to loosen it; my hands got blistered and then calloused. 
What joy when we commenced laying bricks, even though they 
were nothing but mud bricks and the mortar nothing but odorifer- 
ous, dreadful, rotten donkey dung or zibala. Each brick laid has- 
tened the glad day when I could have my beloved wife and children 
with me once more. 

How hot the sun was! It poured out its fire above that plain be- 
side the river until my brain fairly reeled. Almost my whole life 
poems or hymns have been going through my head that have helped 
greatly to make life bearable, and have, in memory, become asso- 
ciated ever afterward with the particular circumstance which made 
them so valuable to me. “Take It to the Lord in Prayer” was the 
hymn that rang through the chambers of my mind while I was lay- 
ing the bricks with that nasty mortar, and the sun made heat mirages 
of everything, so that one wondered what around us was real. “Take 
It to the Lord in Prayer” when the bricks failed. “Take It to the 
Lord in Prayer” when the essential corners would not stay true and 
plumb. “Take It to the Lord in Prayer” when those immaculate 
English officers would sometimes descend upon one as from some 
Olympic height, and always when I was looking my worst, more 
covered with that awful mortar than usual. They would come and 
stare pityingly, and even the Arab traders who had followed the 
army and who appeared in Nasir in large numbers would look con- 
temptuously upon a white man doing what they would never demean 
themselves by doing. But this task must be done, too, if the Gospel 
was to be preached to these living at the end of the world. 

Sundays were happy days. The trowel was laid down and the 
boys were gathered around, to tell them of our blessed Lord. The 
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surrounding natives began to drop in, as we gained a knowledge of 
the language, to hear the old, old story; and the foundations were 
laid for what afterwards became a real movement for Christ. _ 

Before the house had a roof on I moved my cot from the house- 
boat and placed it beside the bare walls. It gave me anticipatory 
pleasure to be near the house. Mean and ugly though it was, it be- 
came very precious, hallowed by the thoughts of the home that it 
was to be. 

How can one describe the African night, with stars shining down in 
brilliant radiance on the sleeping village of “Kwain Caught a Ga- 
zelle” beside the great river? The stillness that broods over all is 
only comparative; the educated ear can distinguish with accuracy 
the meaning of each sound, however insignificant. Hear the splash 
of a fish, as it leaps from the surface pursued by some other finny 
denizen of the stream. That disturbance in the tall dead tree across 
the river—it is the biggest heronry for miles; there hundreds of tall 
herons jostle each other for coveted positions. Now comes the 
mournful hoot of an owl. The howling of hyenas, which always 
excites the village dogs and causes them to bark defiance at their 
wild brethren; the occasional roar of a lion deep-voiced and strong, 
like the great herd bull in the Anyuak village upstream, and, indeed, 
scarcely distinguishable from it—these, too, we hear. They break the 
quiet of the perfect night. When Leo breaks forth with his majestic 
roar, the village dogs reply in quite a different voice from what they 
use in their contest with the hyenas; here is no defiant answer, but a 
subdued, fearing protest, easy to differentiate from the other chal- 
lenging bark. 

Ready for the roof at last—glorious day! when the first roof tim- 
bers are in place and the beautiful thatch begins to go on. 

That was one time I was almost sorry I had studied medicine, for 
the natives would give me no rest. In vain I protested that when 
my house was built I would treat their ulcers and deformities, but 
please give me this month off. They would not listen. Something 
must be done, for that house must be completed before the rains. 
“Charge an impossible fee” was what came into my mind. I told 
them that no one would be treated unless he brought me a large ox, 
thinking that thus I would find an excuse for devoting my time to 
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building and that few if any would pay such an exorbitant sum. Of 
course, they had no money. To my great surprise, although it did 
keep some away, a large number brought their oxen. The mission 
station began to look like a cattle ranch, with nearly a hundred fine 
oxen, which I sold for a couple of pounds ($10) apiece to the regi- 
ment, and thus was able to pay some of the bills Mr. McCreery and 
I had accumulated in getting fencing, timber, doors, windows, and 
the hundred and one things we needed. 

I do not commend this as an ethical and missionary proceeding, 
but as an expedient that somehow God overruled for good. The 
missionary societies never quite keep pace with the needs of a grow- 
ing work. The funds are often a year or two overdue, when they do 
come, and in a new work like this we had started with practically 
no visible assets, but with a faith in God that He would somehow 
provide; and this was one of the ways He used. : 

By making every possible moment count, I was able to do my 
medical work and still lay a thousand bricks a day, and after the roof 
was on I put in cement floors, for the scorpions were so bad that 
something better than pounded earth was needed. 

In the midst of house-building activities a letter came from Mr. 
Guthrie at Doleib Hill, telling me of the serious illness of our little 
Betty and of her mother’s taking her to Khartum and then to Egypt. 
It seemed for a time as if she would not recover; then at last she did. 
Charlotte had been so busy and anxious before she left that she had ’ 
no time to write me; it was always uncertain whether those overland 
runners would get through. More than ever, I was determined to 
get that house up. Finally, I could say that the work was done: a 
three-roomed house, a storehouse, a cow barn, and huts for the 
servants. 

There is nothing so important in the tropics as making a house 
mosquito-proof. That takes time and effort, but it well repays what 
we put into it. It is best to make as few outdoor openings as possible 
and have them guarded with double-vestibule screened doors. In 
order to protect the delicate screen mesh from being injured, I cov- 
ered it with strong one-inch-mesh poultry-wire and nailed strips of 
thin wood on the edges where the mesh was tacked down and was 
careful to make the doors fit tightly. All wood had to be coated 
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with a creosote preparation, called solignum; otherwise the termites 
would have destroyed it quickly. 

People go to the tropics and take no advantage of what science 
has learned, and soon sicken and die or have to leave the field, or 
else keep filled up with quinine all the time, which cannot be good 
for them. If they would protect themselves as they should, they 
would avoid much suffering, the tremendous obstacle of ill health 
and often death itself. No money used for tropical residences will 
pay bigger health dividends than that used for wire-screen installa- 
tion. My wife and children lived for years in our house at Nasir 
and never had malaria and never took quinine. 

The buildings completed, I could go and get the family. A steamer 
towed the Evangel to Khartum, as it was the rainy season again, 
and I caught the first train for Egypt. Our return to Khartum did 
not take long, and again we turned our faces southward, taking with 
us as many fruit trees as we could get in Khartum at the Palace 
Garden. 

The Sirdar, or Governor-general, was the well-known Sir Reginald 
Wingate. He was a friend of every good work. Time and again he 
exerted himself to befriend missionaries. The Governor’s palace was 
built close by the Blue Nile on the site of the old palace, on the steps 
of which that great Christian hero, General Charles Gordon, had 
laid down his life. One of the first acts after the British occupation 
was the rebuilding of the palace and the planting of a magnificent 
parklike garden about it. Acres of lawns and flowers and every 
beautiful tree and shrub were growing there. Frequently the Gov- 
ernor-general gave a garden party, to which the missionaries were 
usually invited. The invitation was equivalent to a command, and 
although the missionary wardrobes did not permit dressing as did 
the officers’ and their ladies’, yet, when the day came, they put on 
their best and a little timidly and ill at ease went to the splendour 
of those gorgeous affairs. 

I think it was at this time that we chanced to be in Khartum there 
was a very special occasion; for Lord Kitchener of Khartum was 
there, and even the Duke of Connaught’s visit had not made such a 
stir. Kitchener, the conqueror of the Sudan, was back at the scene 
of his victory. We had the privilege of meeting him and saying a 
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few words to him. ‘Tall and forceful appearing, something in his 
bearing explained his ability to overawe ministries and cabinets. It 
was the year before the Great War broke out, in which he attained 
such colossal proportions as Commander-in-chief of the might of 
Britain. : 

Besides being a place of beauty, the Palace Gardens served a most 
useful purpose, for the English agriculturist in charge grew many 
kinds of fruit trees, in nursery stock, which he sold at a moderate 
price. We took advantage of his friendliness to acquire a good col- 
lection of budded fruit trees of many kinds to take to Nasir with us. 
My wife had a real flair for gardening; everywhere we went she 
planted gardens and orchards, and while we have seldom been per- 
mitted to eat the fruits of her planting ourselves yet others have 
profited and good health has resulted. One might think fruit grew 
everywhere in the tropics. Almost the reverse is true. It grows no- 
where unless planted. Nota single bit of fruit could be had at Nasir. 
My wife took along a pen of Rhode Island Red chickens which Doc- 
tor Giffen gave us; thus we had chickens and eggs, things almost 
unknown to the Nuers. 

A large native sailboat took us in tow. A dear old Sudanese col- 
porteur, Ibrahim el Sudani, with coal-black skin, white hair, and 
beard, went with us to help us sell Bibles. We stopped at many 
places on the first reaches of the river and sold the Word, and did 
what preaching we could.in the Arabic language, although we were 
not very fluent in it. 

When the wind blew from the south our sailboat went along at 
great speed, the huge lateen sail bellying out and straining at its 
ropes, and as the sailboat was much larger than the Evangel, on 
which we lived and which was tied up alongside, we made good 
time. 

I was amused at the Mohammedan sailors. They will eat no meat 
unless it has been Ailleled, which means that the animal has had its 
throat cut and the words Allah el Akbar or Allah the Great have 
been pronounced over it. The same prohibition does not extend to 
fish. One day we saw something large and pinkish floating down- 
stream toward us. At this the rats, or Captain Minauer, shouted: 
“Come catch what is coming down the river. If Allah wills, it may 
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prove to be a dead baby hippopotamus, or some other kind of fish,” 
as if hippos were fish and therefore need not be hilleled! It proved 
to be an enormous fish weighing about two hundred pounds, six 
feet long and quite fresh. It had tried to swallow a puffball fish, 
which had swollen up in its throat and choked it. The rigging was 
soon covered with strips of drying fish, for it was far too much to eat 
at one sitting. Doctor Johnson’s dictum that “guests and fish stink 
after three days” may be true in England, but not in the Sudan; 
nothing commences to get a bad smell quicker than do drying fish 
in the Sudan, so we could hardly go on deck for a couple of days 
because of the awful odour. 

We had a little gate on hinges on either side of the aft deck, and 
one day when we were going full speed ahead I heard a cry. Our 
little Betty was swinging on the gate out over the boiling wake of 
the boat. Just in time her mother caught her dress and saved her 
from death in the river. 

We made fine progress up the Nile, but when we turned into the 
Sobat things did not go so well, for this river is very crooked, while 
the Nile is comparatively straight. The wind was seldom favourable 
for sailing. Day by day we plodded along, however, and as we had 
the Mohammedan sailors to do the worrying and towing, it was 
much more pleasant than my previous trip had been. My family 
being along was enough in itself to make the trip vastly different. 

A little above Abwong we tied up one morning to allow the strong 
adverse wind to abate somewhat before going on. The sailors begged 
me to shoot them some fresh meat. One of them, Bacheet, went 
along to see that it was properly Azlleled after I shot it. It was a hot 
day; the plain seemed endless, and it is impossible to find game dur- 
ing the middle of the day in the grass land. Early in the morning or 
evening much may be found there, but not at midday. 

Our objective was a forest of low thorn trees, hardly visible from 
the river. Still half a mile from the edge of the forest we saw three 
gazelles beneath a tree. There was no cover for stalking between 
us and our quarry, except one small ant-hill not more than three feet 
high, which was quite near them. I made my gun-bearers and guide 
sit down in silence while I started to creep to a point as near as pos- 
sible to the game without being seen. The short grass gave me no 
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cover. The obvious thing was to get the small ant-hill in line and 
creep up behind it. On hands and knees and pushing my rifle be- 
fore me, I wormed my way to the ant-heap, never once looking up, 
for fear of disturbing the gazelles. At last I reached it. 

“Now,” thought I, “I can get no nearer than this; I must be ready 
to shoot the moment I raise my head.” Cocking my rifle and look- 
ing to see there was no grass or ground obscuring the hole of the 
peep-sight, I got on my knees behind the ant-hill. What met my 
amazed eyes was not three peaceful gazelles, but a herd, or, as I be- 
lieve one should say, a “pride,” of lions, not more than forty yards 
away! They had been asleep under the tree, and we had taken their 
backs for gazelles. They rose as I did. 

It was time for prayer and action, for one young missionary was 
afraid clear down to his boots. Yet there was little time for prayer. 
“O God, help me now, and I'll pray more about it later” was the 
plea I sent up; then opened fire. The first two shots went wild; the 
third shot hit a lioness, who went off growling; the fourth shot hit 
the male, and he went off a little way, then turned to see if I were 
following. To my great dismay I found that I had not another cart- 
ridge with me. A frenzied search in all my pockets while I kept my 
eyes riveted on the lion revealed nothing more interesting than hand- 
kerchiefs, bits of string, a jack-knife; and all this time that majestic 
creature was standing stock still surveying me with cold disdain. 
If he charged, there was no hope for me. I stared at him. After an 
eternity, he put his tail down and slunk off like a big yellow dog. 
My short prayer was answered. It is never the length of a prayer 
that determines its efficacy. 

After looking about a bit, we found the lioness dead in the grass. 
The third member had disappeared. We skinned her and brought 
back the skin with the skull. We decided not to try to follow the 
wounded male, for the grass into which he had slunk was quite 
thick, and pursuit would be very dangerous. 

Day after day we worked our way up the river. It was a glad day 
when we reached Nasir and could move from the cramped confines 
of the old Evangel into our very own little home. Charlotte liked so 
much what I had built, and did not notice that the walls were not 
quite plumb or that the roof rafters tilted a little from the perpen- 
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dicular where I had not properly braced them, for it was a tight 
little house in spite of all that, and strong enough to withstand every 
wind that blew. At last we could begin to live. A white woman 
and white children created even more of a sensation than white men 
had done and made us intelligible to the natives’ childlike minds in 
a way single men never could. 

A thousand things needed attention. The budding orange trees 
from the palace garden needed to be planted, not to mention the 
lemons, the guavas, and mangos and bananas. ‘The chicken yard 
needed to be built so that the numerous wildcats and mongooses 
could not get them. We had secured two half-wild little pigs, and a 
pen had to be built for them too. A garden was planted, and the 
work recommenced on broader and more enduring lines. 

Pok Jok and Ayik, our faithful boys, helped us to understand the 
Nuers, the Nuers to understand us. One of our Abyssinian boys 
definitely accepted Christ as his Saviour, and what a change came 
into his life! He could tell the Nuers of Abyssinia, and of many 
there who worshipped neither Mohammed nor Kot, the deity of the 
Nuers, but Almighty God, and Jesus Christ, our Saviour. The Shil- 
luks knew nothing of Abyssinia, but the Nuers did, calling it “the 
land of the foreigners of Joati.” We, too, were called “foreigners,” 
but Joati’s “foreigners” meant Abyssinians. Years later, after going 
to Abyssinia, we heard of the governor, Joati, an awful wretch, a 
slave-raider and an utterly cruel and selfish ruler. 

Famine came. The natives were often on the verge of famine. 
Almost never did one see a Nuer with a discernible ounce of fat 
upon his bones. ‘The durra or Kafhr corn was finished and the fish- 
ing was poor. It pressed upon us too; not personally, for we had 
enough food to last with care until the boats ran again, but the mis- 
sion servants were hungry and we had nothing to give them and 
they could buy nothing. 

The dry season puts a stop to navigation for almost eight months 
of every year. Therefore, the first steamer’s arrival of the season, af- 
ter the river commenced to rise, was always hailed with delight. It 
brought food. It brought Montgomery Ward boxes of clothing and 
supplies. It brought long delayed mail. 

Now, three months must elapse before the boats would begin to 
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run again—or so we thought—, and, in the meantime, what were the 
poor Nuers to do who, always abnormally thin, now became worse 
than ever, while the little children all showed that strange swelling 
of the abdomen caused by hunger? Our own servants were in want. 
We tried to plant a garden to eke things out. The water for it had 
to be laboriously dipped up from the river. It seemed as if all the 
birds and insects for miles around gathered in that watered garden 
and prevented anything from bearing. 

One day, while I was looking at the latest invasion of enormous 
green beetles, a little boy came to the garden gate, asking if I wanted 
to shoot a buffalo, as he knew where there was a herd of them. Get- 
ting my Winchester .405, a truly remarkable big-game rifle, and a 
bag of cartridges and taking a dozen men with me, guided by the 
little lad, we went back into the forest. After an hour’s search, the 
boy squeaked excitedly, “There they are,” and pointed to a herd of 
five under a tree—a hundred yards away. I had never shot a buffalo. 
Many hunters regard them as the most dangerous of all Africa’s big 
game. 

With fear and nervousness, and eagerness to get one, my hands 
trembled violently, so that I could hardly hold a bead on any one 
of them. But I took a chance and fired, with no apparent result, 
except that they all started in my direction. I fired again. They 
then ran off; but one kept going slower and slower, and finally fell 
down. My men were all for rushing forward and spearing it, but I 
restrained them, and it was a good thing I did, for the buffalo got up 
and faced our direction at if to come back at us. I promptly let it 
have another bullet, and six shots in all were required to finish it off. 

Thirteen men were not enough to carry in the meat, it was so 
immense; and it was delicious. We dried it to make biltong, which 
the Sudanese like very much and which will keep indefinitely. 

This was a veritable godsend to our servants. It kept them satis- 
fied until relief came. I shall never forget the joy with which I 
came home that night, with the food God had given to us, and with 
what joy, as I approached our little home after dark at the head of 
the meat-carriers, I saw light streaming from the open window and 
heard Charlotte singing at the little organ (our wedding gift from 
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the great Egyptian pasha) the old psalm to the tune of “Angel’s 
Story”: 
“Oh, sing ye hallelujah: 
"Tis good our God to praise, 
*Tis pleasant and becoming 
To Him our songs to raise.” 


The Government of the Sudan had in mind the sufferers in this 
district; with a very light-draught steamboat they succeeded in get- 
ting in to us a large quantity of grain from another part of the 
Sudan where there was plenty. They asked me to distribute this 
grain among the famine-stricken people, but to make them do some 
work for it. ‘The question was, What work could they do? A peo- 
ple who have never worked for anyone but themselves are not much 
use until they learn to work. One thing the women at least could 
do was to carry. Many of the Nuer villages were two miles or more 
from the river, and the women carried on their heads every drop of 
water used. Men were no good at this, or they would not try to 
carry, esteeming it beneath their dignity. 

We put the women to work carrying earth to enlarge the levee 
around the market. Perhaps once in ten years the Sobat overflows 
its banks, converting the whole country into a vast lake. Whole 
villages are drowned out, and game animals from forest and plain 
gather together in vast numbers upon a few islands. Since the sol- 
diers had come to Nasir, a large Arab market had developed and 
there was urgent need for a dike around the place, for another high 
river was predicted. We gave the women a slip of paper for each 
basketful of earth carried, and when they had so many slips they got 
their basketful of grain. It was hard to make the poor starved things 
work at all; but we made it very light work at first. The dike was 
soon well under way. We did not want to use this labour to help 
the Mission. We preferred to get no benefit from it at all. 

Surely no government in the world was better intentioned than 
the Sudanese Government. On one or two occasions I saved up a 
number of patients, very bad cases, eighteen or twenty, and took 
them by river to Khartum to the Government hospital. The head 
of the civil hospital at that time was the very well-known tropical 
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specialist, J. C. Christopherson, F.R.C.S., the discoverer of the 
remedy for bilharziosis, that scourge of Egypt. Doctor Christo- 
pherson actually acted as if I were doing him a favour when I 
brought twenty miserable half-naked sufferers to him. They were 
admitted free of charge and given food and clothing and doctored 
and operated on, and the results were great. Not only that, but the 
Governor-general himself, General Sir Reginald Wingate, visited 
them and gave them wonderful robes to wear, making them the 
envy of all their neighbours when they recovered and returned to 
Nasir. 

The medical work took up much of my time. The then newly- 
discovered arsenical preparation of the famous German specialists, 
Ehrlich and Hata, had made possible many cures that would other- 
wise have been hopeless. These cures attracted wide attention and 
the popularity of the work grew. I first used the famous “606” early 
in 1911, on an Arab merchant at Tewfikia who was so terribly dis- 
figured by syphilis that he had to wear a veil over his face. He had 
had it for thirteen years, yet so potent was the remedy that a single 
injection seemed to completely cure him. At first we gave the mas- 
sive doses which did in some cases cause death—although never in 
any of my cases, I am glad to say. My success I attributed to two 
things: First, I never gave it without prayer with the patient, be he 
Mohammedan, Christian, or pagan; second, I was always particular 
about sterilization and the use of freshly distilled water as a solvent. 

Afterwards, it was recommended that small graduated doses of 
the drug be given, increasing in size as the patient acquired tolerance 
for it. I did not hear of this method of treatment until after I had 
been giving the massive doses for some years, and as I had 
been getting such good results with the big doses I decided not to 
change, as it would be more expensive and would take more time. 
Then, after a few years more, during which I continued to give the 
large doses, it was reported again in the American Medical Associa- 
tion Journal that the spirochzta pallida, the cause of syphilis, itself 
acquired a tolerance for “606” or “g14” when given in gradually in- 
creasing doses, and, consequently, was not destroyed. This accorded 
perfectly with what I had already suspected, and I was glad that I 
had kept on as I commenced. 
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It is difficult to imagine the good that has come from these reme- 
dies in putting the treatment of syphilis and kindred diseases on an 
exact scientific basis. Not only are they good for syphilis, but yaws 
(a kindred disease), spirillum fever, and other parasitic blood dis- 
eases yield to their power. 

In the Nuer country there is a disease, which I wrote up for The 
Lancet in 1915, which is like tertiary syphilis; but with none of the 
primary or secondary lesions. In more than ten thousand cases I 
have never seen these lesions once. ‘This disease resulted in terrible 
bone deformities, great emaciation, frightful and continuous pain, 
and, in many cases, death. It exhibited none of the characteristic 
raspberry-like eruptions of yaws, as seen so commonly at Doleib Hill. 
It was usually acquired innocently; it yielded to the same remedies 
as syphilis. I had letters from different parts of Africa and the Near 
East from doctors who had read my article in The Lancet, saying 
they had observed the same disease in other parts of the world. 

Tropical ulcer I found a very common ailment; leprosy and ele- 
phantiasis were not rare. 

I had not a great deal of surgery to do, although there were people 
mauled by wild beasts, and some who were hurt in the fighting 
between tribes or villages. There was not much abdominal surgery. 
We did have a surprising number of hernias, when one remembers 
that the people seldom exerted themselves to lift anything heavy. 
Appendicitis and cancer are civilized diseases, almost never occuring 
among African natives. Eye diseases were very common, particu- 
larly trachoma; this caused in many cases a very distressing contrac- 
tion of the inner surface of the eyelids, which brought the eyelashes 
into contact with the eyeball. We have all had a single eyelash in 
the eye and know how that hurts; but many of these people had all 
the eyelashes in contact with the eyeball, and even turned completely 
under, causing a most agonizing and dreadful condition that resulted 
in blindness if not relieved by surgery. I operated on hundreds of 
these poor people, usually with good results, although sometimes I 
overcorrected it, which gave them a curious staring look. Rarely 
did the operation need to be repeated. 

One young man who wanted to marry had this eye condition so 
badly that he was quite blind, and none of the girls would marry 
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him, not wanting a blind man. I was able to open his eyes; then 
the object of his love consented to marry him, and he gave me a 
large fat ox as my fee. 

Every morning when breakfast was over an immense crowd of 
the lame, halt, and blind collected. Never have I seen more dirt and 
nakedness, more loathsome diseases, more disfigured bodies. We 
always had a little service and prayer for them, first. A verse in the 
Bible, that I self-pityingly applied to them before I went out to my 
mud clinic hut, was, “The abjects gathered themselves together 
against me.” Once started, however, love and pity for them made it 
a delight to administer relief. 

One day an old woman and girl came to me and signified they 
intended to build a small hut. It was tiny, not more than five feet 
in diameter, and composed entirely of grass. The next day a fine- 
looking young man appeared, carrying a rude litter on his head 
with something on it under a cowhide. He put his burden down 
before me and uncovered it, and I saw a curious old wizened body, 
folded together like a jackknife, covered with sores and shrunk to 
skin and bones. He had been ill for twelve years, had not walked 
or stood for six. He had no thread of clothing on him, and almost 
it would have seemed a mercy to kill him as painlessly as possible. 
The old mother and daughter and son sat on the ground before me. 

“No, it’s too late. We can do nothing. Take him home.” 

The old mother said nothing, but began shaking her open hands, 
spread palms upward, in a mute gesture of pleading that is peculiarly 
affecting. She extended her hands toward the object (for he seemed 
hardly human) there on the mat, keeping up the shaking from the 
wrist; then she raised them to the sky with the same pleading ges- 
ture, and then toward me. It was rude; it was African; but it seemed 
almost sublime. What it seemed to say to me was, “There is my 
husband, naked, sick unto death, miserable, helpless. There is 
_ Heaven, and there is a God there who can help. Here are you, and 
Heaven’s God will enable you to help him.” 

It was perfectly irresistible. If I-had stayed longer and done noth- 
ing I would have burst into tears before them. I prayed with them. 

They moved into the tiny hut and stayed. I gave him one dose of 
“606.” I washed him daily and applied thirteen separate dressings 
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to his body. He recovered. In six months time he was strong and 
well, as straight as an arrow, and came and actually danced before 
me in joy and gratitude, dancing and leaping and praising all at the 
same time! 

The same God by whose power the paralytic man was raised at 
the Beautiful Gate of the Temple in the days of Peter and John is 
still able to do these cures. Let all the honour be given to Him. 

Another powerful remedy was discovered about this time— 
emetin, for the cure of ameebic dysentery. For years British doctors 
in the tropics had used ipecac for this disease; but that was hard to 
keep down, as it almost invariably caused nausea and vomiting. It 
was one of the most powerful emetics known and was usually 
ejected before it reached the intestines, the location of the trouble. 
Then a de-emetinized ipecac was produced and sold at a high price, 
and was much publicized as a cure. Soon it was discovered that 
the emetin that they had been so careful to take out and throw 
away was the very thing needed; it had been the curative agent in 
the older treatment with ipecacuanha. There was and is a great 
deal of guess work and error in medicine. Now the emetin was 
prepared to be used hypodermically, and did not cause nausea. 
Great relief and cures followed that use. 

Our garden began to do better and we had fresh vegetables. 
Peanuts did especially well. There is nothing better than peanut 
soup. ‘The orchard trees were growing, giving promise for the 
future. ‘The Rhode Island Red hens that we had brought from 
Khartum laid almost every day, and our cows (acquired from grate- 
ful patients) gave us fresh milk, so that life became more comfort- 
able. 

One event that was to influence our lives was the appointment of 
that great African pioneer, Captain C. H. Stigand, to be inspector 
of the Nasir District. President Theodore Roosevelt referred to him 
as “the last of the African big-game hunters.” He had been mauled 
by every African big-game animal and lived to tell the tale. He 
was extremely versatile, so that while an author of books on ento- 
mology he also wrote books for children, and on travel, and even a 
cook-book. What a charming fellow he was, and every Friday af- 
ternoon he spent with us. From him came to me the first desire to 
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visit Abyssinia, and when a few years later we went to that country 
of our dreams, it was by following Stigand’s advice to the letter that 
we were kept from many pitfalls. 

Our spiritual services with the Nuers were becoming so popular 
that a building was needed, and we decided to build a church. We 
wanted the church to be better than our house, thus to teach the 
people that God’s House should be greater than man’s. Later I 
learned that although this idea is very prevalent, it is not quite so 
good as it sounds. It is better to be content with humble buildings 
erected by the natives themselves, in keeping with their own archi- 
tecture, than to introduce Gothic buildings, unfamiliar to them, and 
impossible of reproduction. A simple building erected by the con- 
verts themselves is ten times better than an exotic structure erected 
for them with funds sent from England or America. 

We burned a large quantity of red bricks and laid the foundations 
in lime mortar. There were beautiful Gothic arches over the win- 
dows and door, and a specially laid floor of brick. One glad day the 
walls were completed, and the next task was the roof. I had good 
sawed beams brought from Khartum. There was no carpenter 
available, so I had to think it out myself. Often my wife and I 
would study things out at night. The back of the dictionary gave 
pictures of brick laying and carpentering, and we brought bricks and 
little sticks of wood into. our sitting-room and practised building 
with them on the floor, with the pictures before us, for the next day’s 
task. 

With great effort, I got the principal beams in to place. They 
were not yet fastened, and I had neglected to put in sufficient tem- 
porary bracing to make the work safe while I worked on it. I was 
perched high in the air on the very top of the roof when the whole 
structure, thrown off center by my weight, began to tremble and 
then to give way beneath my feet. In my precarious position, with 
the ground many feet below, as the building began to give way, 
many thoughts flashed through my head. Was this to be the end? 
Surely, no one could live if he was thrown from such a height with 
heavy beams falling all around. The ground came nearer, and 
nearer; then with a kind of sigh the creaking framework came to 
rest at a crazy angle, leaving me suspended over space—but it held, 
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and I was able to climb down to safety. My wife had seen the 
whole event from our front door a hundred yards away. 

The church building was finished; it proved from the beginning 
too small for the crowds that came. We had the great joy of bring- 
ing some six or eight to a real knowledge of Christ, the first-fruits 
of Christian teaching there. Hundreds were afterward converted 
through the devoted ministry of Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. Smith, who 
followed us at Nasir. We taught the people to bring offerings to 
God’s House. It was amusing to see the chickens, eggs, sheep col- 
lected and placed before the pulpit. 


% % * *& * 


We were in Alexandria, Egypt, on a brief holiday, when the 
Austrian Archduke, Francis Ferdinand, was murdered at Sarajevo 
June 28, 1914. That event precipitated the World War. August 4 
war was declared by Britain. The Egyptian army of occupation was 
hurried off to France, and for some time there was hardly a British 
soldier in Egypt. The Goeben and Breslau adventures were fol- 
lowed with keen interest, for the Dardanelles was not far away. 
Sikhs and Ghurkas, Indian soldiers, came to Egypt to replace the 
English regiments and were a seven-days’ wonder to the native peo- 
ple. The battle of the Marne was fought and the Germans driven 
back from Paris. Then we returned to Nasir and were away from 
news, for the new wireless station there had not yet been built, but 
was built, I think, that very year. 

My wife was far from well. She had one operation in Khartum 
that saved her life, and before she was quite strong we started up 
the river, travelling on the Evangel, towed by a Government steam- 
boat. This was not very safe, for the small boat was dashed against 
the big steamer by wave and current during the frequent high winds 
and almost crushed. Sometimes our boat leaked, and the hold had 
to be plugged with rags and cement and a great patch of pure 
cement put on inside. 

My wife’s ill health continued after we got to Nasir. She was in 
constant pain. It was evident she had appendicitis. There was no 
operating room—nothing but that little mud hut where syphilitics 
and lepers gathered. 
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One night I was putting the children to bed and a scorpion ran 
out from under the bed. I promptly killed it with my slipper. 

“Is that a scorpion, father?” little Wallace asked. Not wishing 
to alarm my wife, who was lying on the bed, I mumbled something 
to him, when a second ran out, and again he asked the question 
in a louder voice, while I vainly sought to quiet him. 

“What is it?” she asked, leaning over the edge of the bed, just 
in time to see me dispatch numbers three and four. There must 
have been a nest of them. Putting the children into bed, I looked 
around, and quickly found numbers five and six. 

Just then a native appeared in the darkness outside moaning, “I 
am dead! I am dead! A scorpion has stung me! A scorpion has 
stung me!” Some days I treated as many as six or eight scorpion 
stings. The method was to scarify the place with a safety-razor 
blade, put on a wet cup to suck out some of the poisoned blood, and 
rub in potassium permanganate crystals. This gave good relief. 

“Be sure and take a light with you to the clinic,” my wife called 
as I started out to treat this sufferer. I was glad she did, for there, 
coiled in front of the clinic door, was a deadly snake. I got a stick 
and killed it, then treated the patient and got back to the house in 
time to kill four more scorpions. 

It was getting on our nerves. The Evangel was tied up at the 
river bank near-by. We had never seen scorpions on it, so we de- 
cided to move into the boat for the night. I lifted her on a cot, and 
got two men to carry her to the boat, while I went ahead with a 
lantern. On the way to the boat another very poisonous snake 
slithered across the path ahead of us. I never mentioned it, as I 
felt she had had enough excitement already, and let it escape. We 
had a quiet night on the Evangel and went back to the house the 
next day. She did not seem any better. How could she? 

I became depressed under my difficulties, which seemed to me 
greater than I could bear. To operate on her without any assistants 
to help me, and with no facilities at hand, seemed to me to be out 
of the question—it would surely result in her death. I prayed— 
but, it seemed, to One who did not hear. The heavens were as brass 
over my head, and she continued to get worse! 

I begged and I pleaded with God, but He answered me not. Dis- 
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couraged to the point of despair, I told God that He could not do 
this thing, that He was too hard on me. 

He answered, “I am never too hard, my child.” 

I was cross and irritable with the natives and servants. I was 
cranky and unreasonable with the children. I was even unkind to 
my wife so patiently suffering on that hard bed, for we had few 
luxuries at Nasir. Day after day the struggle went on, getting a 
little worse each day, while He kept saying, “I am never too hard, 
my child.” Day by day I sank into a more desperate condition of 
rebellion and misery. 

Late one night after I had done what I could for her and had put 
the children to bed, I could stand it no longer; falling on my face 
before God, I cried out, “It’s true You are never too hard. I will 
operate on her in the morning, even though it be her death.” 

At once a sweet feeling of peace and rest stole into my heart. I 
felt it to be true indeed—what I had said, that He is never too hard. 
I got the first refreshing sleep I had had for days. 

At dawn we were awakened by a wholly unexpected steamboat 
whistling for the landing at Nasir. We had thought navigation on 
the Sobat had closed for the season. The captain was going to make 
a quick trip to Khartum. He would take us along. Charlotte was 
feeling much better; her side was much less tender and so we could 
take her to Khartum, and have her operation there. I did not have 
to do what I had supposed I must do. 

Here is the important thing in God’s dealings with man: I must 
be made willing to do whatever He demands, for God's will is al- 
ways the sweetest and best thing in the world. Could we but learn 
to wholly trust Him! He never asks anything too hard of us. 

We had a good journey the first four days; then ran into a very 
heavy head wind. For several months every year during the winter 
the wind blows from north to south with great force. The sky 
would be cloudless, but soon after sunrise a perfect gale would be- 
gin coming from the north, making huge waves. The Evangel 
was much lighter than the steamer and I had not had time to put 
ballast in her; she bobbed up and down like a cork, butting the 
steamer a tremendous crack every time. 

I noticed a tree on the bank go ahead instead of astern, then went 
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to Captain Turner in charge of the steamer. “Do you think we are 
progressing?” I said. 

“Yes,” he replied, “although the wind is keeping us back some.” 

“Look at that tree,” I said, pointing to another tree; “I believe we 
are being blown upstream.” 

“By Jove, I believe you are right,” he admitted, and gave orders 
for us to go ashore and anchor. 

This made the Evangel bump up and down even more, going 
four or five feet each time, and with a crash hitting the steamer every 
few seconds. Books and dishes came tumbling down from the 
shelves. The children were terrified and commenced to cry and be 
seasick as that awful bucking and crashing proceeded. Something 
must be done. I passed the children over to the steamer in safety, 
but it was difficult to get my wife over, for, of course, she could not 
walk. Picking her up in my arms, for I would trust no one else 
with her safety, I waited until the Evangel was ascending, and with 
a prayer to Heaven that I might not miss my step I gave one leap 
to the deck of the steamer. It was a great relief to get to the com- 
parative calm of the larger vessel. 

At last the wind dropped and we reached Khartum. My wife 
had her operation and made a good recovery. 

Back we went to our beloved work and to a very full year. 

The remarkable thing about the years at Nasir was that a person 
as poorly endowed and unfitted as I undoubtedly was for the work 
could yet be used by God to hew a Mission station out of the 
jungle, learn a language, and, by the grace of a loving Heavenly 
Father, be the means of calling precious souls out of heathen dark- 
ness. The only virtue I could claim was that I tried to be obedient 
to Him at whatever personal cost. Often I failed; but stumbling 
and falling, arising and then falling again, staggered by adverse cir- 
cumstances, and weakened by malaria and dysentery and a hard 
climate, yet somehow we struggled on. All praise to Him who al- 
ways maketh us to triumph in Christ Jesus. 


VII 
INTERLUDE: WAR IN THE NEAR EAST 
A LL of the English officers in the Sudan tried their hardest to 


be transferred to a zone where there was fighting in the 

World War. Some of them got away. Nearly all were 
killed. The loss of life at Gallipoli, where went most of these from 
the Sudan, was very heavy. The Dardanelles campaign was a series 
of blunders. 

Going down river in the early summer of 1915, we found Egypt 
full of wounded soldiers and in great need of doctors. They looked 
a little askance at Americans, but Sir Reginald Wingate wrote a 
letter for me, and His Excellency Yacoub Pasha Artin—the old 
ex-prime minister of Egypt whom I had accompanied to Uganda 
seven years before—wrote another; and with the help of these two 
letters I was given an appointment in Alexandria under the British 
Red Cross in a hospital furnished by Lady Howard de Walden and 
the Dowager Countess of Carnavon, who had come out from Eng- 
land to supervise it. 

We lived in a mat-house on the beach at Palais, one of the suburbs 
of Alexandria. In addition to my hospital work, my wife kept open 
house for homesick young British soldiers, giving them tea and 
cakes and mothering them, and seeking to keep them true to Christ 
if Christians, or to bring them to know Him if they were not. How 
they appreciated it! Where we got the money to buy such gallons 
of tea and mountains of sandwiches and cakes I do not know. 

When the first ships bringing wounded came to Alexandria, there 
was a terrible mix-up. Some soldiers had bed sores from lying on 
hard decks, and their wounds were in a deplorable condition. 
When we arrived a month later, things were a good deal better, but 
still there was much need for improvement. 

Lady Howard de Walden had rented the home of a wealthy 
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Syrian in parklike grounds and turned it into a convalescent hos- 
pital of about one hundred and fifty beds. It was a marvellous 
place and the soldiers loved it. They were so well treated they never 
wanted to leave. The worst cases were taken to the bigger hos- 
pitals, and all the surgery I had to do was to dig out bits of shrapnel, 
bomb casings, and an occasional bullet. Most of the wounds were 
clean. The worst cases we had were the dysentery cases. Prac- 
tically all the soldiers had had, or were having, dysentery, usually 
of the ameebic type. Soldiers fresh from England would come down 
with it in twenty-four hours after getting off the ships at Alexandria 
or Cape Hellas. 

It seemed impossible to help the worst cases. We would inject 
lots of emetin but still those dreadful hemorrhages would persist, 
due to deep burrowing ulcers. We had not learned to brush silver 
solution on them. Then people began to die from the emetin, al- 
though we did not have any deaths in our hospital. 

‘They needed men and more men, and our commanding officers 
insisted that we send them back to the front lines long before they 
were really fit. 

Some men that came to inspect us were excellent, like that great 
doctor, Sir Victor Horsley, and their suggestions were very valuable. 
I was favourably prejudiced toward Sir Victor, for he was a Chris- 
tian as well as a doctor; he was an ardent prohibitionist too. Other 
inspectors were not so good; there was a good deal of slackness. 

A big general from the Royal Army Medical Corps with a 
retinue of lesser doctors and officials would arrive about four in the 
afternoon and be met in the garden by the charming young Lady 
Howard de Walden, who herself was the very opposite of being a 
slacker. Tea would be suggested, and with such a charming hostess 
and one or two other ladies present, the very good tea would be 
leisurely consumed; then cigarettes and light talk, and “Dear me, 
it’s half-past five and the train goes in three-quarters of an hour. We 
had better be going soon. How about the hospital? Where is 
Lambie? Oh, here you are, Doctor Lambie. What about the hos- 
pital? How are the drains?” 

“I would be glad if you would inspect us, sir.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly. Where shall we begin?” 
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A hasty tour of the hospital would be made, too brief to be 
thorough, then off they would dash for their train. 

I was interested in the spiritual side of the work, although cir- 
cumstances forbade my doing more than a little personal work and 
distribution of Bibles to the sick. There were plenty of chaplains, 
but they were not always all they should have been. Some were 
excellent; some indifferent and lazy; some downright bad. The 
soldiers knew. Although I spoke at Y.M.C.A. huts and other 
places to other soldiers, I never got a chance to speak to my very 
own boys. Lady Howard promised me a chance, but something 
always turned up to prevent it. 

The fiasco at Suvla Bay brought many new casualties and the 
realization that the Dardenelles would never be taken. A good 
deal of resentment was shown against the leaders who bungled 
things so badly. 

The King of Egypt was to visit our hospital and we were all in a 
dither of preparation. Lady Howard told me to look my best. My 
wife was determined that I should have a tall silk hat to wear. I 
resisted as long as possible, but had to give in. Women usually win 
in such cases. We met His Majesty on the steps of the hospital with 
his English aide-decamp. He spoke French and Arabic, but had 
no English, although his aides spoke it. He was quite charmed 
with Lady Howard de Walden. He was pleased when I spoke to 
him in Arabic, although not having met royalty before I did not 
quite know the proper salutations, but apologized for my crude- 
ness by telling him I had learned Arabic in the Sudan, where there 
was not the culture of Egypt. No one can be more courteous in 
words than Egyptians. One of our Tommies had twenty-eight 
bayonet wounds. He was quite proud of himself, and when ex- 
hibited he at once wanted to take off his pajamas and have his 
wounds counted before the King, and was stopped from undressing 
only just in time, to His Majesty’s great relief. 

In the hospital we met many famous people from the highest 
walks of English life. Not all of the nobility are noble. A Christian 
should be humble and respectful to all, whether above or below 
him. He should not boast of himself or his past achievements or 
seek to impress others with his own worth. Gracious ways are 
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characteristic of the Heavenly Father’s true sons. The reason many 
Christians are rude and unpleasant is not because they are Chris- 
tians, but because they are not good enough Christians. If we prac- 
tised I Corinthians 13, our courtesy would far excel that of the 
finest courtier. After the experiences in that hospital, I have never 
been afraid to meet titled people. 

After five busy months in the hospital, work became less. The 
medical organization had so improved that we auxiliary workers 
were not needed badly, and as I had a letter of the Mission from 
Khartum urging me to come back to the Sudan as soon as possible, 
we felt that we should return to the Sobat. We arrived there about 
the time the Gallipoli Peninsula was evacuated. 

To see the gallant soldiers willing to die for king and country 
with an utter lack of self-pity is a great lesson for Christians and 
missionaries, who often take themselves too seriously, are too 
solicitous for their own health and well-being. Oh for a greater 
abandonment to God, enabling us to approach a zero hour with 
equanimity, to risk our lives with a dashing elafi for our God. 

The wireless station at Nasir gave us a little news of the war, al- 
though it added to our feeling of isolation. It was a good year in 
missionary work: the Word of God had a good hearing, the clinics 
were well attended, real progress was made in gaining friends. 
There was much talk of an uprising against the Government, but 
natives came and told us not to fear as we would not be molested. 

The Government expected an uprising and constructed a fort 
above us on the river front. There a watchman was on sentry duty 
all the time. A slight uprising farther up, near Akabo Post, had 
given a good deal of concern, and the young English officer at Nasir 
was quite nervous. In the fort was a corner for us, a little enclosure 
and a hut, which we were invited to occupy; but while appreciating 
their great kindness we did not feel there was much danger, and 
we were sure God would care for us. 

One evening the officer came and informed us that he had posi- 
tive word the attack was coming that night; he thought we should 
move at once to the fort. We argued the matter, but finally com- 
promised by going to bed on our houseboat, after we had had it 
towed upstream to a place in front of the fort—to which we could 
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very easily make our escape if compelled to do so. It was in the 
midst of the dry season and there were almost no mosquitoes, so we 
had our beds made on the roof of the boat. It was a dark night. 
About two o’clock I was awakened by what I took to be rifles being 
fired two or three miles away. I lay there, thinking maybe I should 
alarm the family and get them into the fort. My wife, near-by, 
awakened without my speaking to her and asked if it did not sound 
like rifle fire. It came no nearer, so finally we dropped off to an 
uneasy sleep. We asked our men if they heard the firing in the 
night. None of them had heard it. We seemed to hear it again, 
and after a little while discovered with amusement that it was a bit 
of canvas flapping against the side of the boat when the wind blew. 
That was the nearest we came at Nasir to a native uprising. 

They did have frequent village fights. Once, scores of them 
crossed the river to our side, appropriating our small skiff for the 
purpose, and dashed off to Kadbeg, a couple of miles upstream. 
The warriors were all stark naked, except for cartridge belts, and 
each man carried an old musket. A little later we heard guns go- 
ing off, not flapping canvas this time but hundreds of rifle shots. 
After another hour or two the warriors returned. 

“How did you get on, boys?” I questioned, for many of them 
were friends. 

“Oh, pretty well. We hit one man.” 

“What, only one with all that shooting?” 

“Well, you see,” they replied, “these tabengas are funny things.” 

And they illustrated to me how they held them when they fired 
them off, not firmly against their shoulders but loosely in their 
hands, with the butt over their shoulders. They were afraid of the 
recoil. “When you aim at a person and pull the trigger, the recoil 
knocks up the muzzle and the bullets fly over the heads of the 
enemy and do them no harm. We have learned to aim at the 
ground in front of them; then when it goes boom and the muzzle 
flies up, the bullet may hit them.” ‘They would have done far more 
execution with their spears. 

At the Missionary Association meeting Mr. and Mrs. P. J. Smith 
were appointed to be our colleagues at Nasir. After being alone five 
years, it was fine to have company. Mr. Smith is a Danish-Ameri- 
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can and had had some years in the Northern Sudan. No one could 
be more zealous for God than he was. He was simple and direct. 
I remember one day his praying, “O Lord, help these Nuers. They 
don’t like to work, and neither do I.” He did it whether he liked 
to or not. 

Tt was furlough time for us again, and we were glad the Smiths 
were there to carry on. 

Submarines were active in the Mediterranean, so the Board of 
Missions wrote that we should return to America by way of the 
Pacific. We caught a P. and O. boat at Port Said and went as far 
as Colombo on her. We had a day in Ceylon. What a combina- 
tion of cinnamon and spice and good salty sea air and a hundred 
nuances of odours, if one can describe their delicacy thus, comes to 
the nostrils there! Most of it was very pleasant, and the men not 
half so “vile”-looking as in many another place. 

What fun to motor out to Mount Lavinia and eat delicious curry 

in the open air under the graceful cocoanut palms beside the surf, 
and to toss crumbs to the impudent and fearless crows! How 
thrilling to take a real rickshaw to the Galle Face Hotel for tea and 
think of all the famous people that must have sat in those very 
chairs before you! 

How wonderful to see Penang and Singapore and Raffles Hotel 
and the Bund! How marvellous is the Botanic Garden, with its 
lawns and flowers and incense-bearing trees, such as Kubla Khan 
might have planted in Xanadu! Then on to Hong Kong, with its 
famous Peak and Kowloon across the water, where we went at 
night to admire the lighted city dominated by the pyramidal crag 
up whose side crawled the funicular railway and the houses of the 
officers. How captivating to walk the streets of Chinatown—or was 
it all Chinatown?—and sce the stalls of varnished flat roast-duck, 
and all kinds of curious dainties to tickle Chinese palates. When 
they were fortifying the city, the expensive machinery failed in get- 
ting the heavy cannons up the steep mountain-sides, so a Chinese 
contractor put two thousand men on a huge grass-plaited rope and 
dragged up those guns. Who can ever sail unmoved through the 
inland sea of Japan, or visit the seated Buddha of Kamakura with- 
out longing for the serenity of spirit to be attained—not by contem- 
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plation of man’s nothingness, but through a heart at peace with 
God? 

The Canadian Pacific steamer was luxurious. The dinner menu 
showed a hundred and forty different foods from which to make 
choice, while a little note at the bottom indicated that items not 
listed on the menu could be prepared on short notice. After dally- 
ing through the hundred and forty, we might read in the radio 
news of the strict food-rationing in England due to the blockade. 
Somehow, it didn’t seem right for us to be in the midst of such 
plenty. The contrast with the soldiers in the trenches was too great. 

No Oriental wonders could compare with Puget Sound and the 
pine trees coming down to the sea and the waves on the rocks and 
the view of the distant mountains. “Dominion over palm and 
pine!” Palms are all right, but to one born in the North Temper- 
ate Zone and exiled for a time to the tropics, and now returning to 
his native shores, the pines seemed a hundred times more attractive. 

That year, 1917, was eventful; it was the year America entered 
the war. For me there occurred a never-to-be-forgotten experience, 
that summer. Some months before, my brother-in-law in Philadel- 
phia, Dr. Edward Wiggins, had said something like this to me: 
“You have spent a long enough time in Africa. It is time for you 
to think about yourself and your family; Betty and Wallace are 
ready for school. I need an assistant. If you will come and help 
me, I will make it worth your while, and in a few years your sister 


and I will go and live on our farm, and you can have the office and _ 
my practise.” It was a splendid offer, and as I was licensed to \ — 


practise in Pennsylvania, there would be no trouble about state 


board examinations. Was it indeed time to think about myself and — 
lay up something for a rainy day? Thinking about ourselves is\ / 
what most of us are best at doing. I told him I would have to con- / 


sider his proposal. 

August came, and the question was still unanswered. Should I 
forget my own future, forget the question of money and making a 
name in my profession, and go back to the obscurity of Nasir? I 
went to a missionary conference, at Tarkio, Missouri. They kept 
returned missionaries busy; those days were strenuous—writing and 
acting in a Mission play, teaching a study class, speaking to groups, 
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interviewing many young people about their future lives. I was al- 
most too tired to think, my uncomfortable cot was not very temp- 
ting, and the conference had not been very successful. I dropped to 
- my knees by the cot; a feeling of exhaustion, of frustration came 
over me. For what should I pray? What did I really want? 

Either I dozed off and had a dream, or I actually had a waking 
vision—I have never known which; but this I saw most vividly in 
that midnight hour:—a map of northeastern Africa, from the 
centre of which came a hand and an arm. It was stretched out to- 
ward me, pleading, beckoning—a hideous hand of leprosy. There 
is nothing more dreadful than a deformed leper hand. What! must 
I clasp that hand in mine? I sought to avoid it—to evade this plea. 
But, impelled by some power beyond my comprehending, at last I 
reluctantly took the hand. To my intense surprise I found it was 
not the hand of leprosy, but the hand of Christ. The beautiful hand 
of my Saviour, the imprint of nails in the palm. 

Philadelphia lost all charm. The pleading hand must be grasped. 
What matters wealth or fame if Christ leads on? Scabrous indeed 
may be the hands stretched toward us; beyond them is that hand 
that was pierced for us. So, back to Africa! My wife was whole- 
heartedly with me in this decision, for our stay in America had re- 
freshed her also. She had been especially benefited by our contact 
with Dr. Lewis Sperry Chafer at the New Wilmington Mission- 
ary Conference that summer. With glad hearts we turned whither 
He beckoned us to follow. The gates of our lives were not shut 
against Him. Into us flooded Life, unfathomable, and peace and 
joy and love. 

I was the only doctor at the conference and had a good deal to do. 
One young woman delegate was very sick, was able to attend only 
the first and last meetings. The Lord had put it upon my heart to 
pray with my patients. I supposed this young woman to be a Chris- 
tian, or why should she be at a missionary conference. We take too 
much for granted. She was converted, she said, through my pray- 
ers. She brought five others to Christ. Thus by my following His 
leading and doing the right thing God aimed the arrow that was to 
pierce her heart. It has always seemed to me that God has worked 
that way with me. Whenever I sought to make an impression or do 
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something great, I failed miserably; but when in reluctance and 
sometimes even out of a sense of grim duty I sought to do His Will, 
He did something unexpected and glorious. After all that, I am 
sure it is as it should be—“that no flesh should glory in His sight.” 

We returned across the Pacific. Even there the steamships were 
darkened at night for fear of submarines. Going through the Suez 
Canal we saw a great column of smoke rising over Port Said. A 
German submarine had blown up a British oil-tank ship in the 
harbour. 

One had to have the proper passport stamps and visas to enter 
Egypt. We had the proper authorization, or thought we had; but 
the British immigration officer who examined our passports prefaced 
his examination by saying that what was on the passport did not 
matter, he would admit only those whose names were in a book he 
had. I was last to appear before him. 

He went through the list, and said, “Your name is not here. You 
cannot enter.” 

“But I have been travelling two months to get here and have 
spent all my money.” 

“That does not matter. No one can enter whose name is not 
here,” 

“Please look again.” 

Up one column, down another went his questing forefinger, with- 
out result. “No, it is not here.” 

Again he turned page after page. Then, at last, “Spell your 
name.” 

“LAMBIE.” 

“Christian name?” 

“Thomas A.” 

“What is the A for?” 

“Alexander.” 

“All right; it is here—your name is written here.” Now it was 
too late to land that night, so I decided to return to the ship. 

The whole experience had profoundly moved me. I had a rest- 
less night dreaming about it. It seemed to me that God would have 
me go in the morning to the officer and say, “You who sit with your 
book at the gateway of Egypt, admitting only those whose names 
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are written—do you realize that you yourself will stand one day at 
the door of Heaven, and will be permitted to enter there only if 
your name is written in the Lamb’s book of life?” I awakened de- 
termined to tell the officer, but in the morning he wasn’t there. He 
had given my passport some kind of a stamp, however, so we had 
no more trouble. 

General Allenby was about to capture Jerusalem. This made a 
tremendous impression in the Near East. In Cairo I called on Gen- 
eral Sir Reginald Wingate, now High Commissioner, and he re- 
ceived me most graciously and had me stay at least half an hour 
with him, while he showed me on the maps the progress of the 
campaign. 

At Khartum we struck a snag. We could not get stores to take to 
Nasir, as supplies were rationed, at least the important things were, 
and we could not secure more than a month’s supply. What should 
we do? We could buy almost nothing at Nasir, and it would be 
six months before we could get anything more. What should we 
do? It seemed to us we must get back to Nasir. Why not trust 
God for the supply? The One who supplied Elijah at Cherith 
brook could do the same for us on the Sobat river. 

Our faith in Him was wonderfully justified. It would be impos- 
sible for me to enumerate all He did for us that year in feeding us. 
I mention just two. 

A young man who had been cured of syphilis went fishing every 
night, and every morning brought us a delicious kind of fish for 
breakfast. As it usually weighed two or three pounds, a single fish 
was ample. 

Dusta, our Galla servant, who had become a real Christian and 
had been baptized, went across the river every Saturday and shot us 
a big black African goose for our Sunday dinner. They weighed 
anywhere from ten to eighteen pounds apiece, so there was plenty 
to cut cold for several days thereafter. 

Our trees were bearing fruit now. The bananas did well, and the 
guavas and the peanuts fairly surpassed themselves; there must have 
been more than twenty bushels of them. In other marvellous, as 
well as matter-of-fact and ordinary, ways our every need was met; 
we never had better food in our lives. Remember that what is or- 
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dinary and matter-of-fact at home may be quite extraordinary on the 
mission field, at a place like Nasir, where there were no stores and 
where climatic conditions and insect pests largely made agricultural 
efforts foredoomed to failure. 

Before we reached Nasir we had another boat experience. The 
time we spent on the river on the Evangel or in sailing boats to- 
talled many months. This time we thought to make a dash for it 
in a small native sailboat we purchased. With boards from Mont- 
gomery Ward boxes we put a platform over a portion of the deck 
large enough for two cots and a three-foot passage between them. 
A tiny space at the bow and another at the stern had to suffice for 
five Arab sailors. Our servant slept between the cots, while my 
wife and I each took a child with us. By day we sat on the cots. 
We had them build a little shelter of reeds and grass over our heads 
to keep off the sun. We thought that by using this small boat we 
could cut down the forty days it had taken us before to about eight, 
and we actually did the trip in just a day more than our estimate. 

The Mission Board in America had long been trying to get a good 
boat for us, something we could live on and itinerate from, and that 
would really go. Their efforts to raise funds for the boat were not 
successful. At last they hit upon something that gave large promise. 
All the Sunday schools were to give their Mission money for a given 
three months for this boat. At the time we were making this (for 
us) rapid trip on the little native sailboat we were expecting a letter 
from America to tell us money was in hand for the new boat. Pres- 
ent discomfort was mitigated by hopes of future sufficiency. 

One day a heavy rainstorm descended and all the water from our 
thatched roof went into the hold. The added weight caused our 
markub to sink below the level where rags were somewhat pre- 
cariously stopping cracks, and into dried-out open seams of the 
native planking the river began to pour. Our sailors had to go into 
the hold, which was not more than two feet high, and bail like mad 
to keep us from sinking. At last the rain was over and a rainbow 
came out that seemed fraught with promise. 

A Shilluk post-runner appeared on the bank. Might it not be 
with a letter from the Board about the long overdue boat? It was, 
indeed, a letter from the Board, but the news it contained was the 
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opposite of what we had expected. There had been a misapprehen- 
sion. We had fatuously supposed that the promise of the Sunday 
school Mission money from all the Sunday schools of the Church for 
a whole quarter of a year would guarantee the supply of our need. » 
Instead of that, the letter told us that only what was in excess of the 
average annual contribution was to be ours, and as the contributions 
had been even less than the average there was no money at all avail- 
able for the boat. Then followed a long and what was supposed to 
be a comforting discourse about when disappointments come it is 
probably best for us, or something like that,—all very true but it 
seemed to come too pat, especially when a mere half-hour before we 
had been in risk of sinking and losing all our belongings, if not our 
lives. 

Sometimes when there is bad news to tell, it is much better not to 
try to apply the healing balm—then it seems a case of Job’s com- 
forters all over again. Many a Bildad, and whatever the other 
names were, is still sitting in a Mission secretarial chair at home, giy- 
ing good advice to the swimmers battling with the current. It was 
very mean of me, I know, but when I answered that letter I quoted 
Kipling’s verse: 

“The toad beneath the harrow knows 
Each tooth-point where the harrow goes; 
The butterfly above the road 
Preaches contentment to the toad.” 


The verse was too apt not to use. It never did any good, however, 
at least so far as we were concerned, for when the boat did at last 
come to Nasir we were in the highlands of Ethiopia where no boat 
ever goes. I wonder if any of our clever expressions ever do good; 
rather it seems to be those forthright persons with no sense of hu- 
mour whose words carry most weight. 


Vill 
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T WAS a busy year at Nasir—building and more building. 
Would we ever get through building? We had ten Shilluk 
workmen making bricks as fast as they could, their wages being 

oxen brought in as medical fees. How to burn the bricks was a 
question. We needed 125,000; and this meant a lot of wood, 
repeated burnings. Above the Mission, ten miles or so, was the 
monkey forest where an area of perhaps half a square mile was a real 
tropical forest, not the small thorn-tree forest found in most of the 
Sudan. We decided to spend a week up there encouraging the 
wood-cutters, and took our whole family, living on the houseboat, 
our good old Evangel. 

The forest was charming. Enormous trees covered with vines, a 
paradise for dog-faced baboons, immense shaggy creatures, the old 
males having manes like lions and almost as long. Beautiful birds 
sang overhead, and the river in front of the forest teemed with fish. 
A long sand-bar jutted out into the river, a favourite swimming place 
for enormous crocodiles, one of which I killed for meat for the men. 
That was a mistake, for it was too big for them to eat in one day, 
and they dried what they could not eat, and oh, what a smell! It had 
two large bucketsful of eggs in it, ninety, and each of them was as 
big as a goose egg; instead of a shell they were covered with leathery 
membrane. The boys ate these too. The crocodile flesh looked like 
lobster meat. At night we heard their guttural roaring. Some peo- 
ple have thought these great reptiles were mute, and indeed they 
seemed so in the daytime; only at night could they be heard. 

In the grey dawning it was no trouble to knock over a fat harte- 
beest not more than two or three hundred yards from the boat. It 
was soon skinned and the skin pegged out on the shore; then a curi- 
ous spectacle was soon seen. Dozens of vultures and marabou storks 
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assembled and devoured every shred of meat and fat from the skin, 
leaving it white and clean. 

The marabou, from which come wonderful soft feathers, are the 
real aristocrats of the scavengers. Among the scavengers are the 
common white and black crows and vultures bigger than eagles, 
spreading eight feet from tip to tip, with hideous naked necks and 
sinister beaks; all pay homage to the marabou, those great storks 
with beaks like the blade of a two-handled sword that some Crusader 
might have carried. No bird wants a peck from a bill like that, I 
assure you. One great male marabou I shot and disabled so that he 
could not fly. Instead of trying to run away or shirk the encounter 
he calmly stood there with bill poised, seemingly confident in his 
own prowess, or at least scorning undignified terrestrial escape. It 
seemed too bad to kill such a brave spirit. I shall never kill another. 
Just to see them wheeling in one great echelon a mile overhead in 
the clear hot African sunlight is a sight never to be forgotten. 

At night we would gather the men around the campfire and tell 
them of Jesus, who if not a wood-chopper such as they were was at 
least a wood-worker and laboured at Nazareth. Then a hyena would 
lift its weird voice, or the baboons disturbed by a creeping leopard 
in the trees along the river would set up a terrific scolding, and far 
away the toom-tooming of drums in Torfoot could be heard. And 
so to bed. By day we took our turn at the wood-chopping. It 
seemed endless. My wife asked me to get some monkey skins to 
take to America to make a winter coat. It seemed an easy matter, 
but it was not. The shotgun was not strong enough to kill them, 
and they were so constantly on the move, leaping or climbing and 
peering out for the briefest instant from some tangle of vines, or 
dodging behind a mighty trunk the very instant you drew a bead on 
one, that it was not easy at all. I finally dropped two, but got only 
one. The boys assured me that his mates had carried the wounded 
one off. 

It was hard hunting in the monkey forest; it was such a tangle of 
vines and bushes and grass and fallen tree trunks that about the only 
place we could penetrate it was where the hippopotami had their 
low, dark, narrow paths, and one always hoped not to meet an angry 
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hippo around the next turn to the left, for as there were no traffic 
lights a meeting might have resulted in an unpleasant traffic jam. 

I do not want ever to kill another baboon. It is too much like 
murder; and the friends of one I shot thought so too, for they said all 
kinds of unpleasant things at us from distant tree-tops. 

At last the wood was cut and loaded. We filled the holds and then 
our own little quarters and dropped downstream to Nasir one quiet 
moonlight night, disturbing the egrets and the great blue herons 
from their heronry and causing by our departure a great rejoicing 
among the dwellers of monkey forest. 

Building a brick-kiln is quite a job. One thing required is that it 
be built very strong; for when the bricks are being burned they swell 
with the heat and burst walls that are weak. One of my first days 
at Doleib Hill was made memorable by the bursting of a brick-kiln 
made by Mr. Tidrick and the consequent spoiling of a good many 
thousand brick. I was feeling rather sorry for myself, with so much 
work to do and now the added labour of building a kiln, when one 
morning as I followed my invariable practise of seeking to get a 
verse from my Bible reading suitable for the day’s problem I came, 
to my surprise, upon this, “Go into clay and tread the mortar; 
make strong the brick-kiln” (Nahum 3:14). 

The bricks turned out well, and we were soon in the midst of 
building operations. ‘The Smiths were in our old home; we lived 
in a couple of small rooms and on the boat while our new house 
was building. 

On clear days, after rain, we could sometimes catch a glimpse of a 
distant mountain peak in Abyssinia. We looked toward that blue 
shape and wondered if the providence of God would ever lead us 
there. Major C. H. Stigand had told us much about it, and we 
had read his book, To Abyssinia Through An Unknown Land. It 
seemed to us that we should carry the Gospel there, but how could 
an entrance be made? During the summer months, when the river 
was in flood, steamboats could go up to Gambeila, which was a little 
town leased to the Sudanese Government by the Abyssinians for 
trade purposes. From there large cargoes of coffee and hides are 
taken down to Khartum. The summer of 1918 we decided to go up 
to Gambeila on the steamer and see it, and get that near to the won- 
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derful highlands. Away back in 1893 our Mission had applied to 
King Menelik for permission to enter Abyssinia, but it had not been 
granted. To one such application, from another Missionary Society, 
he had replied tersely, “Are there no people who are not Christians 
in your own country?” 

“Yes,” was the admission, “there are.” 

“Go and convert them first, and when that is completed we will 
talk about your entering Abyssinia.” 

What we saw of Gambeila charmed us. It was a beautiful green 
spot with a background of mountains, but terribly pestilential. At 
Gambeila one could buy many of the products of Abyssinia, espe- 
cially coffee, wild honey, leopard skins, and civet. The last men- 
tioned is one of those little known, but very valuable exports of 
Abyssinia, the base of all expensive scents, a secretion of certain 
glands of the civet cat, an animal about twice as large as the ordinary 
house cat but which it does not resemble in the least. Civets are 
nocturnal in habit and prey upon small animals and birds, and are 
not above eating carrion. They rub themselves against tree trunks 
or small shrubs and the civet secretion comes off their fur. The na- 
tives scrape off this grey gummy substance and collect a sufficient 
amount for sale in a small horn. The price is weight for weight of 
gold. A faint whiff is rather pleasant, but too much is nauseating. 
The Abyssinians call these cats terinya, and sometimes collect a herd 
of them and feed them with plenty of raw meat. They keep them 
in heated rooms, driving them from one to another through a door 
which has posts set closely together upon which the civet collects. 

After a week at Gambeila the boat was loaded with coffee and 
ready to return to Khartum. We brought a sackful of ¢ef flour. 
Tef is an almost microscopic grain widely grown and highly es- 
teemed in Abyssinia. 

The Baro-Sobat river is so very swift below Gambeila and the 
bends so sharp that the steamer simply cuts its barges adrift to find 
their own way downstream for the first 100 or 125 miles; they take 
the bends better this way. We caught up with ours the next day. 
It had taken us a week to go upstream; it took one day coming 
down. 

How the garden had grown in our absence, especially the toma- 
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toes, which supplied bushels of fine large fruit; and the guava trees 
were bending beneath their load. Our two black half-wild pigs had 
in the years reproduced and become a herd, and our cows gave 
plenty of milk. Life was becoming much easier. 

What pleased me most of all was the way Mr. Smith took hold of 
his work. While I treated the daily clinic of from eighty to one 
hundred twenty-five, he was always in attendance, preaching Christ 
and talking to individuals. We had the finest fellowship together in 
the work. 

Our new house was soon completed. It was luxury to have a 
bedroom and a sitting room as well as a dining room, kitchen, store, 
and bathroom all under one roof. Much too comfortable! It was 
not to be for long. 

One morning at daybreak we heard a great commotion on the 
river-bank. It was Sunday morning and we had promised ourselves 
the usual extra hour in bed, and begrudged the getting up to see 
what was happening. Hundreds of Nuers were busily engaged in 
catching fish that seemed to cover the river by the thousands, splash- 
ing feebly about. Some pestilence had attacked them and they were 
flopping around helplessly, an easy prey to the fish-spears of the na- 
tives. I watched two men take one hundred and twenty-five large 
fish in five minutes’ time. By afternoon of the day the fish in the 
river were dying or dead and coming down in millions. The Nuers 
did not consider them unwholesome, and caught and dried thou- 
sands. The stream was white with their silvery scales, looking al- 
most like snow. The river was falling and two drifts of fish were 
left, one on each bank. For three days the grewsome spectacle was 
seen—a river of dead fish. And what a smell! We had no other 
water supply but the polluted stream. My wife boiled and filtered 
and then put hot charcoal into water we used, but even so we could 
hardly drink it, nor could we get away from the fearful odour. 

Birds were a great pest, especially a cocky little fellow about the 
size of an English sparrow, the dura bird, something like a bobolink. 
They would pluck off every little green shoot in the garden, and 
unless they were driven away no harvest would ever be gathered. 
We once saw a flight of them in migration that beggared description. 
It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, on the White Nile. 
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Something appeared like a cloud coming upstream at rapid speed. 
They were too far off to distinguish individual birds, but the whir- 
ring of their wings could be heard a mile away. They took more 
than an hour to pass. The only thing to which I can compare them 
was the locust hordes we saw afterward in Abyssinia. 

After seeing such rivers of dead fish, countless millions of birds, 
and the serried and ominous armies of locusts, one can the more 
readily believe the Mosaic account of the plagues of Egypt. 

Another Sunday morning I was awakened by a messenger with 
the sad report that one of our Shilluk workmen had been hurt while 
carrying a tree trunk and was out in the forest unable to move. I 
sent a bed out for him, and the poor fellow was soon brought in 
suffering from a broken neck. He had no sensation in his body at 
all and could not move a muscle, proving that his spinal cord was 
either badly compressed or severed. He was a great muscular fel- 
low. We never had Sunday work on the mission station and we — 
always gave liberal wages, but this young man wanted to get rich 
quickly, so he and another had gone at the bidding of a Moham- 
medan merchant to get a large post for a roof-tree. While carrying 
it, the one behind found it too heavy and dropped it from his shoul- 
der without giving the chap carrying the front proper warning, and 
it had turned in falling and broken his neck. There was nothing 
to be done but make him as comfortable as possible. 

He had the sentence of death upon him, for in those days none 
with a broken neck recovered, especially in the absence of X-ray for 
accurate diagnosis, and even under the best circumstances the victims 
usually died. We preached Christ to him with a peculiar urgency, 
knowing he had not long to live. He was gloriously converted, and 
at once entered into a happy Christian experience. He lingered on 
for a long time, and one day said to me, “Doctor, since I have found 
Christ I am no longer afraid to die. But one thing troubles me—I 
would like to see my young wife and little babe before I die.” As his 
home was more than two hundred miles away and there was no 
boat coming soon and no other means of conveyance for a person 
with a broken neck, that seemed too much to hope. 

“Well,” I said to him, “just wait until I can pray about that.” I 
went to my room and shut the door and knelt in earnest prayer, and 
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got the answer that was needed. I went back to him and said, “God 
will permit you to see your wife and child again, and will prolong 
your life until you have done so; but you, on your part, must tell 
them and your neighbours what God has done for you in saving 
your soul.” He promised to do so. 

A few days later along came the little Eland, a small steamer 
that could travel in very low water, and I was able to get him to 
Doleib Hill and his own people. He lived for several months. Mr. 
Oyler told me afterwards that it was a marvel to the Shilluks to see 
a dying man happy and contented. He knew the way he was going 
and was unafraid. What terrors beset the poor African in his 
thoughts of the spirit-world! Perhaps none of us can realize or ap- 
preciate the great relief the comforts of Christ bring them. 

Another sufferer was little Mar. Afflicted with infantile paralysis, 
he had lost the use of both arms and legs. As long as his mother 
lived he was cared for, but when she died and a stepmother came 
into the home little Mar had a hard time. Finally they took him out 
and left him where the wild animals would have finished him off 
before morning. ‘The British officer in charge of Nasir post was out 
hunting; returning, he heard a pitiful cry as of some poor little ani- 
mal caught in a trap. Following the sound, he found the deformed 
boy with shrivelled and powerless arms and legs, quite naked and 
helpless. His first impulse was to put him out of his misery, but a 
kinder thought prevailing he had his servant lift him and carry him 
back to Nasir. He gave him to us to look after. He was a great 
charge, as he could do nothing for himself. We had him for over 
two years, then mercifully he died of a sudden pneumonia. Over 
his little grave we wrote the words, “When my father and my 
mother forsake me, the Lord will take me up.” 

The tragedy of unwanted little children! Somehow that little chap 
made God more precious to us. 

One time I had a specially loathsome Nuer who had a dreadful 
case of tuberculosis complicated by syphilis. His body was a mere 
shell covered in many places with disgusting sores, and his stench 
was unspeakable. I used to leave him until the last every day, with 
an unexpressed wish in my heart that he would get tired waiting and 
go home without the treatment I gave so reluctantly. He never did. 
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He always patiently waited. One day God spoke to me about this 
to this effect, “Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, of your loathing and 
your shrinking? Your Lord did not do so. He laid his hand on 
them and healed them. Look at your unwillingness, and do you not 
see that diseased, sin-cursed body as a true picture of yourself with- 
out Jesus Christ? Your sin and failures compared to the spotless per- 
fection of Christ are far more loathsome than this one is in your 
sight.” From that day God gave me more compassion for him and 
for all who suffer. 


IX 
JUST INSIDE THE GATES 


HE happy years sped, and now came a great change in our 
lives. The end of the Great War came, although we did not 


know of it until days afterward. A certain British major, 
James McEnery, was located at Gambeila, and going up on the 
Eland, stopped for a few hours at Nasir. “There was a report at 
Malakal when I passed that the war is over,” he stated; but we could 
not confirm it as the Nasir wireless was out of order. “If I can get a 
place for you in Abyssinia will you come up?” 

“Yes, if we can.” 

Good-byes were said to another old friend and the Eland went on 
her way. About six weeks later a wireless message came to us at 
Nasir from the major, saying the governor of western Abyssinia 
wanted us to come up there, and he would build a house for us as 
well, and, if possible, we were to come along via Kurmuk. 

We had cabled our Foreign Board in Philadelphia and the Gov- 
ernment at Khartum. The former gave permission for a prelimi- 
nary exploring trip, and the Sudanese Government asked us to come 
to Khartum to talk it over. 

We stopped en route at Malakal. Captain Stigand had been made 
governor, with the rank of colonel. He entertained us at the Gov- 
ernment house and his own table for three days while he gave us 
all kinds of good advice about Abyssinia and what we would need to 
take with us. I can never be grateful enough to Stigand. He lost 
his life two years later, ambushed and speared to death in the tall 
grass by some Dinkas. 

At Khartum the Intelligence Department proved very helpful and 
arranged a meeting for us with the Governor-general himself, Gen- 
eral Sir Lee Stack. He invited the Giffens and us to afternoon tea in , 
the palace, and talked to me like a father, while he and Lady Stack 
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took our children on their knees and played with them and wished 
us Godspeed. 

Sir Lee was willing for us to go via Kurmuk if we insisted, but 
preferred that we wait until June and go on the Gambeila steamer. 
The Kurmuk road was not very safe. Of course we had to follow 
his wishes. 

Khartum was warming up, and we needed a holiday, so we went 
to Egypt. At Cairo we met Colonel Wilson, quartermaster-general 
of the army in Egypt. We had known him before he attained to 
this rank, but now he was the same humble, earnest Christian. We 
had an old permission to buy from Government stores at cost and 
Colonel Wilson volunteered the information that our permission 
was still valid. As merchandise in Egypt was at post-war peak 
prices, this was indeed a Godsend to us. The colonel went with us, 
and, following Stigand’s list, we were able to get equipment, tents, 
mule-boxes, chairs, cots, and all sorts of wonderful camp furniture, 
at a minimum price. 

At Tanta, Egypt, we were caught in the riots that broke out in 
Egypt against the English occupation at this time. A number of 
English officers were cruelly murdered on the train from Luxor. At 
Tanta, where we were stopping a few days with friends, the feeling 
was very high, as it is a fanatical district. One morning, at the tele- 
graph office, the clerk told me to go home by back streets and stay 
indoors the rest of the day. There was going to be trouble. A 
couple of hours later a troop train arrived from Cairo with a hun- 
dred British soldiers aboard. A great mob assembled in the square 
before the station, determined to prevent them from detraining. A 
few volleys fired over their heads caused them to think better of 
that, and they beat a precipitate retreat. We saw them running 
away. First came the men in street carriages, six or eight to each, 
sprawling all over each other, and the carriage driver lashing the 
horses to a dead run. Then came the fleetest men running, who 
could not get into street carriages; then the poor runners, and lastly 
women and children. It was over almost before it started. 

The soldiers camped on every available empty lot. They were 
not well rationed and we missionaries opened tea-rooms for them, 
selling tea and cakes at cost. We were snowed under with work. 
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The boys seemed very grateful and when we held a religious service 
for them they turned out en masse. 

At last we were on the steamer headed for Gambeila and Abys- 
sinia. Dr. and Mrs. Kelly Giffen were going with us so that we 
might have the benefit of their wise counsel. They would not stay 
for more than a fortnight, but even that would be wonderful. And 
at the last moment my very dear friend, Ralph McGill of Cairo, 
decided to go too. So we were quite a party. What a help the Gif- 
fens and Ralph McGill were to us! A few years later Ralph met a 
tragic yet beautiful death at Sidi Bishr Beach near Alexandria, 
Egypt. Some children were being taken out to sea by the under- 
tow and he plunged in, fully dressed, to rescue them. One report 
was that his last words were to one of the children, who were all 
saved, “Put your foot against my shoulder and give yourself a good 
push towards shore. I am not going in.” 

He saved others; himself he could not save. 

At Nasir we picked up some of our household things, leaving the 
others to come later. After first fighting low river and sand-bars 
and later a swiftly rising river, we reached Gambeila seventeen days 
after leaving Khartum. 

Major McEnery had been building a two-room house for us at 
Gambeila. A Rev. Mr. Douglass in America had given the money 
for this, in memory of a departed son. It was not quite ready, but 
there was a Government rest-house which Major McEnery let us 
enter in the meantime. 

The big problem was to get up to the plateau. There was no road 
and almost everything had to go by head-load, which meant hiring 
dozens of carriers. 

We three men went up first to have a look around, and then as 
Doctor Giffen and Mr. McGill were not remaining with us they re- 
turned to Gambeila and went on the next steamer to Khartum, 
while I was to take my wife and children up the mountain. It was 
decided to try to locate somewhere near the Abyssinian town of 
Sayo, about thirty-five miles distant. 

Gambeila was a beautiful place. Great spreading trees on the 
river front gave it a parklike appearance; but it was very unhealthy. 
A quarter of a mile downstream is the grave of General Gatacre, 
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famous in the Sudan and South African wars. He was trekking 
from Abyssinia, and when near Gambeila became very sick. His 
cook also was quite ill, and they had only one riding animal. The 
general insisted on the cook riding half the time on that last day of 
his life. The next day he died, and there was buried. Somehow 
that lonely grave with the croton plants growing over it touched 
my heart. Would that we missionaries could show a like heroism 
and unselfishness. 

Between us and the foot of the mountain stretched a green plain 
covered with tall grass and forest. Winding mule tracks led 
through it for twenty miles or so, and it was quite uninhabited ex- 
cept by wild animals and birds of varied plumage. 

The highlands of western and southern Abyssinia produced an 
enormous quantity of coffee and hides. These were bought by 
Greeks, Arabs, and Abyssinians, traders at Sayo and Gorei and sev- 
eral other towns, and were put into a great storehouse, and then 
sent on, as opportunity offered, to other great storehouses at Gam- 
beila, whence they were transported by steamer during the rainy 
season to Khartum. The loads were borne by mules, donkeys, or 
men. The toll of life among man and beast was dreadful. The 
carriers coming from the highlands had no immunity to malaria, 
and upon reaching the hot plains suffered much from it. Similarly, 
the Abyssinian mules coming from the highlands had to pass a 
tsetse-fly belt at the Sako or the Baro River, and seldom were able 
to make more than a half a dozen trips before succumbing. Don- 
keys resisted the fly better, often would go for six months or a 
year. A single trip was almost invariably fatal to a horse. Fortu- 
nately, this trympanosome was fatal only to animals, not mankind, 
otherwise trade would have become impossible, because all trans- 
port would necessarily fail. The trail is strewn with bones of dead 
animals, so that even the hyenas are surfeited, while a horrible stench 
rises from the dead bodies. Nothing is ever buried. 

We secured head-carriers and started off. Through the jungle 
of tall grass and trees we wended our way over the steaming plain 
toward the distant mountains, reaching a beautiful brook at the foot 
of the mountains about one o'clock; there we had a bite of lunch 
and bathed our tired feet, and then essayed the mountain. It was 
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far steeper than we had supposed and made one stop and gasp for 
breath at least a score of times before we reached the whispering 
bamboo forest at the summit, where we made our camp. The pass 
is called Lilmo, meaning The Needle. It has cost the life of many 
a poor donkey as well as many a poor Galla. 

At a ella, or toll-gate, at the top everyone had to pay toll. These 
kellas were the bane of the country; their dishonest keepers made 
travelling unpleasant for foreigners. The Governor had sent in- 
structions to Lilmo about us, so we were not troubled by the kella 
people, but were allowed to proceed freely. 

The Sako river crossing was a beautiful spot—a cold, rushing, 
brawling river spanned by an insecure bridge, with tall forest trees 
almost arching over the little stream. Peculiar blackish flies, with 
cofin-shaped wings showing when the insect was at rest, settled on 
our poor mules, evading our every effort to drive them away. They 
drew the blood in a very short time. These were the dreaded car- 
riers of disease. 

Again we began to climb, up and up, seeing beautiful forest-clad 
mountains shaded in mist, arriving at last at Birket Badessa, where 
were the first habitations we had seen since leaving Gambeila. 

Our carriers were all tired and hungry, and a cold rain was fall- 
ing. The first house proved to be a wayside inn, and although the 
fare provided was only flat cakes of bread, roasted cobs of corn, and 
beer, yet they regaled themselves as best they could before going on. 
Another two hours brought us to the top of the plateau and the 
little town of Sayo. 

The town was not much to look at. It had low houses with grass 
thatch, and fences made of bamboos or reeds. But everywhere red 
roses were blooming, covering up much that was hideous. 

A Greek merchant named Kramvis let us have a three-roomed 
house. About thirty Greek traders had settled in or near Sayo. 
Most of them had native wives or concubines. They had planted 
orchards and made themselves quite comfortable. 

A hundred years before, Bishop Gobat, Isenberg, and Krapf, and 
other good men had sought to bring evangelical Christianity to the 
Ethiopian Coptic Church, but their efforts had not met with much 
success. They were forced to leave the country. Had they directed 
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their efforts to the pagan Gallas or Wollamos, or even to the Mo- 
hammedans, they might have done better. The industrial mission 
of the middle of the nineteenth century, with Martin Flad and 
others, had not succeeded either. The missionaries were thrown into 
chains, and when released by Lord Dy ia s army they did not seek 
to remain or re-establish their work. 

The Swedes had sought vainly to get to Galla-land. While they 
had established themselves and done a notable service at Eritrea, 
they were not able to send more than one missionary into Abys- 
sinia itself, and he, the saintly Doctor Cedarquist, had been unable to 
move out of Addis Ababa, where he was at the time of our en- 
trance. We had looked forward to meeting him, but he died that 
very autumn, so our hopes were not realized. We soon saw some 
of the results of the ministry of this wonderful man. 

When about five miles from our destination, we came to a band 
of two or three hundred Abyssinians dressed in all their finery, with 
gaily caparisoned horses and mules drawn up in a double line to 
receive us. They had been sent by the Governor to do us honour. 
We dismounted and gravely shook hands with the leader, who wore 
a velvet cartridge-belt over his other clothes and a long curved 
sword that stuck out behind him like a monkey’s tail. Then we 
mounted, and, followed by our guard, wended our way onward, the 
number of guards and hangers-on increasing as we went, so that we 
must have had at least five hundred when we finally reached Sayo 
town, with the rain still falling and the cold mist enveloping the 
hills. 

Our carriers who had the dry clothing had not kept up with us. 
We were dead tired, soaking wet, and chilled to the bone. We must 
at least do something for the children, so taking them into a house 
of dreadful disorder, we stripped them and wrapped them in dry 
blankets and put them to bed on a cot while we went out to re- 
ceive presents. 

In Abyssinia all honoured travellers arriving must be given dergo, 
meaning food and drink and provender for animals. The Goy- 
ernor, wishing really to honour us, had sent a great offering of two 
oxen, nine sheep, seventeen pots of beer and wine, four hundred 
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flat pancakes of bread, twenty-five chickens, and more than a hun- 
dred eggs—most of which had been partially incubated. 

What to do with all this? There are always the poor. We gave 
most of it away, and poured out the beer and wine on the ground, 
to the great disgust of our carriers. 

What an awful mess we were in! Our goods were scattered from 
Dan to Beersheba. The articles we did not need all arrived from 
Gambeila on time; the articles we needed did not arrive for weeks. 
The Greek had ordered the floors of our house bricked, and the job 
was half completed; the rest of the floor was piled with bricks and 
mud mortar and old furniture in vast confusion. There must have 
been some sunshine during the next five days, but I can remember 
only rain and cold mountain mist. The Governor was determined 
that we all go to Aussa, two days’ journey away, to meet him. He 
sent messenger after messenger to urge us to come; finally sent an 
officer with two hundred soldiers to fetch us, so we had to capitu- 
late and go. 

We were not well mounted and our progress was slow. At the 
end of the first afternoon we came to a very steep descent, down 
which we slithered in the mud. It was far too steep to ride down, 
and once started it was difficult to put on the brakes except by 
catching hold of a tree or bush as it rushed past. We made camp 
at the foot, with beautiful green mountains all about us and the 
sound of a waterfall to lull us to sleep. 

Morning came all too soon, and a long gradual climb. More rain 
—more mist—trees all shrouded with clinging moss and maidenhair 
ferns. Parasitic growths on many trees indicated a relatively high 
humidity. On one single tree I counted no less than five different 
kinds of leaves and blossoms, which meant the real tree and four 
different sets of parasites growing upon it. A good deal like some 
human beings! 

Up and up we went, the trail more slippery the farther we went, 
and the air colder. About half a mile from the top we met a large 
company of soldiers on gaily caparisoned mules, another guard of 
honour with four wonderful big mules all tricked out in velvet and 
silk saddle-cloths for us to ride. 

Just as in America there is a sort of motor-car aristocracy, so in 
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Abyssinia there is a mule-aristocracy. We had been riding “T- 
model” mules; these the Governor sent were regular twelve-cylinder 
Cadillacs or Rolls Royces, and so high that we almost needed a step- 
ladder to mount them. The Abyssinian stirrup is a small ring of 
iron through which the barefoot rider is supposed to thrust his 
great toe. We couldn’t work it. Charlotte managed to get her 
foot over, and I gave it a pull and she perched on somehow. We 
were so cold and stiff that we could hardly move, much less mount 
one of those skyscraper mules without the aid of stirrups. 

A half hour brought us to Aussa and to a fine big new house we 
were to occupy. The door was padlocked, however, and the care- 
taker was absent. At last he appeared, fumbling in his breeches for 
the key, but greatly hindered by sundry cuffs and kicks administered 
by the guard of honour. I heard he was afterward thrown into 
chains for his misdemeanour in being absent with the key. 

When our house was opened we found it neat and clean but with- 
out furniture. Fresh green rushes were spread on the floor, over 
which they quickly placed beautiful Persian rugs and three-legged 
stools for us to sit upon. As we were the guests of the Governor 
none of the guards felt great enough to sit with us, so we sat there 
and shivered in our rain-soaked clothing, wishing we were not 
quite so great and that we were warm and dry. 

Coffee was brought, and our dejected spirits rose in contempla- 
tion of a hot drink. But one sip was enough—the Abyssinian puts 
butter and salt into his coffee, and the taste was dreadful. Then 
came the summons to meet the Governor. 

The Abyssinians nearly always build their residences on hilltops, 
and the bigger the man, the bigger the hill must be. Around the 
Governor’s house was a great palisade of pointed poles, ten feet or 
more high, further protected around the base by some sort of 
chevaux-de-frise of many pointed sticks and brambles fastened with 
ropes; it would have been almost impossible to scale that palisade. 
Inside, the area was cut up into various courtyards, so that to get 
to the Governor’s house one had to pass four or five gates leading 
into as many courtyards in which lounged hundreds of soldiers. 

We were led to the inmost courtyard, and there were met by 
Dajazimatch Biru, adopted son of the great Menelik and recently 
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appointed governor of Wallega. He was a pleasant-appearing man 
with an engaging smile. He led us into a well furnished room and 
set us down in proper chairs, while he lolled upon a kind of a half 
divan, half bed. 

The conversation, carried on through an interpreter, went some- 
thing like this: “How are you? How is your family? Have you 
rested from your journey? How are you? How is your family? 
Have you rested from your journey?” Repeated about twenty 
times, and each time we murmured polite replies and asked him 
the same things. 

The Governor gave us a banquet which was half Abyssinian and 
half Greek. He told us he hoped we would settle in his country, 
and for us to pick out what we considered a good place for the Mis- 
sion station and he would come down to Sayo and turn it over to 
us. He said the only prohibition he would put upon us was that if 
we built a church we should not put a bell on it. I suppose his idea 
was that as the Abyssinians had very few bells and esteemed them 
highly for their churches, for us to have such a thing would make 
the Abyssinian priests jealous. 

We stayed only about twenty-four hours at Aussa and then re- 
traced our way to Sayo. We reached camp all soaked with rain as 
usual, and some of us soon began to shake with ague chills. We 
were glad enough the next day to get back to Sayo and really begin 
to fix up the house and get work started. 

The influenza was bad that year in Abyssinia and took a great toll 
of life. This had made the Governor eager for a doctor in his 
country. 

Patients began to come, and some place had to be found for them; 
so a corner of the verandah of a coffee warehouse was enclosed with 
reeds, and shelves were put in for medicines, and it had to suffice. 

We had some real American sweet potatoes and enjoyed them 
greatly on our way to Gambeila. Doctor Giffen rescued the last two, 
saying, “I am going to plant them for you,” and carried them up 
the mountain in his coat pockets. Planted, one grew and had nice 
shoots in a few weeks’ time; these my wife cut off and replanted, 
and when they caught hold and developed roots, they were further 
subdivided. Abyssinia seemed to be an ideal climate for them, for 
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before two years had elapsed we had all the sweet potatoes we 
could use, and gave armfuls of cuttings away; and as there were 
so many the mules often came and pawed them up with their 
hooves and ate them. 

We got all our belongings up from Gambeila, some rain-soaked; 
and by the time the carriers had been paid, we ran out of money. 
The Mission had sent us up there but had not provided money for 
the great expense. We found ourselves in a strange land, facing a 
new work and the necessity of spending thousands of dollars for 
homes, clinic, workshop, stable, and development of the Mission 
with no money in hand, and the last steamer from Khartum brought 
the sad news that we were overdrawn so far already that the Mis- 
sion could advance us no more money. There were no banks at 
Sayo; we were cut off from civilization and postal service. How 
could we possibly manage? That we did do so and built up a sta- 
tion that year was due to “the good hand of our God upon us,” 
providing for us in a miraculous as well as in more ordinary-seem- 
ing ways. 

Just when we were out of funds and did want to see more of the 
country before definitely settling at Sayo, there came an invitation to 
go to Nekempti, half-way to Addis Ababa, to see another famous 
governor. He would provide all our transport both ways and pay 
us in addition about five hundred dollars. We accepted the offer. 
The rains had stopped by this time, or at least were insignificant, 
and the country was clothed with spring flowers. 

Before we left for Nekempti, we felt we should acquire a piece 
of land and start some kind of a building, for even did we perma- 
nently locate elsewhere the Sayo district would make a fine out- 
station. The governor was to pay us a visit and turn over the land 
to us. 

My wife has an eye for beauty and practicality; she saw a rounded 
hilltop half a mile from Sayo, where there would be ample space for 
garden and grazing as well as for all ordinary Mission activities. 
It had a delightful outlook in all directions, and was far enough 
from the squalid town of Sayo—which was a hotbed of vice—that 
we could to some degree keep our Mission servants and schoolboys, 
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when we got some, away from the town; and we would have a 
much greater freedom in developing our work. 

The Governor came in great style, with thousands of followers. 
We had him in with some of his chief captains for a modest feast, 
and entertained him with our microscope. “I wish I could show 
you a louse under the microscope,” said I. One of his servants 
brightened up and said one would be provided at once; then going 
out for the briefest instant, came back with a very healthy one. I 
don’t know how much the Governor saw through my fine micro- 
scope, but, at any rate, he was too polite to admit it if he didn’t see 
what I tried to point out to him. 

The next day we went to see the proposed Mission site. No one 
was permitted to ride an animal except the Governor, the high 
priest, and myself. Hundreds of warriors followed us afoot, some 
of them almost unable to keep up the fast pace the Governor set. 
When we came to a native’s fence it was pulled down without cere- 
mony for the great to go through. The new site was seen and ap- 
proved, and a place indicated for building a clinic and another place 
for the residence. A small building was commenced at once, a 
trusty servant being left in charge. 

One of the friends we made in those early days was an old Ameri- 
can Negro, Daniel Robert Alexander, from Chicago. He had had 
marital troubles, an unfaithful wife, and decided to leave it all and 
get as far away from her as possible, so picked upon Abyssinia. He 
was a blacksmith; when he reached Addis Ababa in 1907 he plied 
this trade. The Abyssinians had never shod their animals, but soon 
recognized the value of doing so, and his smithy became famous. 
He made a lot of money, but did not know how to keep it, loaning 
it out to scallawags at ten per cent a month interest. He deserved 
to lose it. A certain Fitaurari Bayryoh had borrowed largely from 
him, and instead of repaying had given him a tract of land near 
Sayo, in western Abyssinia, and several slaves. 

Sayo seemed very desirable for a Mission station. There was such 
great need everywhere that it was hard to determine where the need 
was greatest. One could say that Sayo was as needy as anywhere. 

The next two years were spent in building up the station and get- 
ting work started. Having no helpers, the burdens we carried were 
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very great. The people were quite suspicious of us at first, but little 
by little they began to thaw out, and what encouraged us most was 
that there seemed to be a real hunger for the Word of God. 

The Amhara rulers had not come to western Abyssinia in any 
very large numbers until quite recently. Perhaps it was their ad- 
vent that helped us. The natives saw that the Amharas were not 
animistic pagans like themselves, but called themselves Kristieyan, 
and the doctor and his wife called themselves Kristieyan, too, al- 
though quite different from the Amharas. Perhaps something in 
this intrigued the people; whatever it was they came to us in over- 
whelming numbers to hear the old, old story of Jesus and His love. 

I had to do most of the building here myself, but I had much 
better materials than at Nasir and an abundance of cheap and will- 
ing unskilled labourers. The medical work took much time too. 

One of the early converts was blind Gidada, a poor beggar who 
was wonderfully converted at a beggars’ meeting we organized for 
the poor, halt, maimed, and blind. What a change it made in his 
life. He was educated afterwards, and is now an evangelist to his 
own people, reading the Bible in the Braille type and even using a 
typewriter. His life has wonderfully exemplified what the Lord 
can do with a poor blind beggar who is wholly devoted to His 
service. 

We did not suffer much from loneliness, although my wife was 
the only white woman.- We were too busy. What a garden we 
had! And the scenery was magnificent. My wife planted hun- 
dreds of banana, fig, peach, and other kinds of trees, and everything 
grew. As we sat on the verandah looking over hundreds of miles 
of mountain and plain, valley and forest, we longed for others to 
come and possess the land, and gave ourselves to earnest prayer that 
God would send forth labourers unto the harvest, for, as far as we 
knew, we were the only missionaries. 

One Sabbath day, while fasting and praying, I felt led to ask my 
Heavenly Father, “Do You not care for Abyssinia—for these mil- 
lions of poor people lost in darkness and sin, without hope and 
without God in the world? Do You not care?” 

“Ah yes, my child,” He seemed to say, “I care so much I died for 
them, but I wanted to know if you really cared.” From that day I 
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was sure He would do something. “Have I been so long time with 
you and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” 

Mr. and Mrs, Fred Russell and Miss Ruth Beatty were our first 
reinforcements. They had the true pioneer spirit, and passing 
years have only deepened my appreciation of them. 

Our furlough time came again, and rather than retrace our steps 
down the Sobat and White Nile we decided to trek to Addis Ababa, 
a month’s journey over the mountains; then to Jibouti in French 
Somaliland by train. At Jibouti, or at Aden, we could get a boat to 
Europe. 

It was hard to leave Sayo. The three years spent there had made 
it seem like home. The people had changed toward us so that we 
counted our friends by the hundreds. When we started on our 
long journey several hundreds of them came to see us off and go 
with us for a mile or two, as is the custom of the country. The 
more intimate ones we kissed good-bye on the cheek. The less 
intimate ones would kiss our knees as we sat on our mules. It was 
one of the customs which we did not like but to which we had to 
submit. For five miles they followed us; then we rode on alone, 
with lumps in our throats at such manifestations of love and our 
own sorrow at leaving them all. 

We went a roundabout way to Gorei, for we had business with 
our own newly-appointed Governor, Igazoo, at Gow. Biru had 
been deposed and was in chains at Addis Ababa. What his crime 
was no one knew. Some said it was because he had carried over 
him a red and gold umbrella, such as is reserved for royalty. Others 
said it was because he had insulted the regent, Ras Tafari. He had 
been in chains for nearly a year, and Igazoo had been given the 
province, and had moved the capital from Aussa to Gow, a lovely 
spot close to Wallel, the great mountain that brooded majestically 
over the whole Wallega landscape. Gow was built on the side of a 
mountain, or rather in a great meadow half-way up the mountain. 
The top of Gow mountain and a thousand or fifteen hundred feet 
down from the summit were clothed in a beautiful forest of great 
trees, the haunt of hundreds of colobus, or white-tailed monkeys, 
and from the forest tumbled down an ice-cold stream of pure water 
through the middle of the town of Gow. 
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A few years before us there lived in western Abyssinia a famous 
robber chief called Kataybu, who made this mountain of Gow his 
headquarters. He was very powerful and had thousands of fol- 
lowers; the whole countryside was in league with him. When 
threatened by a large body of Amharas, he would retreat into the 
thick forest, and there it was impossible to find him. The people 
concealed his whereabouts. He had his officials and functionaries 
and priests, all belonging to the robber band. He was the terror of 
western Abyssinia, but was finally murdered by the brother of a 
man he had killed. 

Even in our day the great forests were infested with robber 
bands. One day in riding to Himbi Forest, a few miles from Sayo, 
I heard a great crowd of people singing or chanting a savage song; 
then out from the dim glades came a company of men dancing 
and singing around three tall poles, on each of which was the 
head of a forest brigand bearing the horrible sardonic grin of vio- 
lent death. 

We went to see one of the chief men at Gow; he was the head 
of the Lee-bishai, or cult of thief-catchers. When a thief broke into 
a house and stole, the usual procedure was to give a boy of twelve 
or fourteen years of age a dose of an intoxicating weed that grows 
there. The crazed boy would go muttering strange words, fol- 
lowed by his chief and by the man whose house had been broken 
into and a crowd of curious onlookers. He might make pretended 
entries into a dozen places, but finally he would enter a certain 
house or compound and be violently sick. This was a “sure” in- 
dication of its being the place where the thief resided, and a man 
could be apprehended on this evidence alone. We wanted to have 
an understanding with the chief of the thief-catchers that these boys 
would not come upon our Mission premises. We had one or two 
enemies, as unfortunately most Mission work has, and they could 
harm us by inducing the thief-catching boys, by ways known to 
them, to trouble our servants—they had already done so. The chief 
thief-catcher was very kind and we had no trouble in making this 
agreement with him. 

From Gow we went a circuitous way, so as to miss the precipices 
at the Birbir crossing, as well as to avoid that dangerous crossing 
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itself. We were in a low-lying place five miles from the Birbir 
river, our camp surrounded by grass at least ten feet high and as dry 
as tinder. A prairie fire was burning quite near. Before we knew, 
it was travelling at great speed towards us, fanned by a strong wind. 
The crackling of the grass stalks in the blaze could be heard half a 
mile away. In a sea of grass we had no place to which to fly. We 
did our best to start back-fires, but too late. We had earnest prayer. 
A heavy rainstorm broke, and put out the fire when it was only a 
couple of hundred yards away from our camp! This, in the mid- 
dle of the dry season! 

After two weeks’ travel we arrived at Gorei. Gorei is on a high 
hill. The bottom slopes of the hill are clothed in the most beautiful 
forest one can imagine. There is a horseshoe-shaped top to the 
mountain, and here is built the town containing six or eight thou- 
sand people. The British consul, Mr. C. H. Walker, had his house 
at one end of the horseshoe. He lived as a sort of little king over 
the place, second only to the Governor, His Excellency Ras Nado. 
There were a dozen or two Greek and Syrian coffee merchants, and 
a few shops where things like sardines, tinned peaches, ropes and 
chains, cheap padlocks, soap, hinges and nails could be bought, and, 
of course, the ever-present abu gedid. Fortunes were made and lost 
in abu gedid. Civilized people have thousands of varieties of cloth 
in many fabrics and colours, silks and satins, muslins or woolens, 
but in Abyssinia nine-tenths or even ninety-nine-hundredths of all 
the cloth used is abu gedid, meaning “the father of newness,” com- 
mon unbleached muslin or calico a yard wide and in strips thirty or 
thirty-five yards long. It comes in great bales to Gambeila or Addis 
Ababa, and is broken up into smaller bundles, and these go on mule- 
back all over Abyssinia. The common people know no other cloth 
than abu gedid and their own native homespun. 

All about Gorei grows the wild coffee bush. In some places there 
are cultivated coffee plantations; mostly it grows wild and is seeded 
from place to place by the birds. Not far away is Kaffa, the original 
home of coffee, where it grows in great profusion. The coffee bush 
is a beautiful bush, or small tree, growing eight to ten feet high, 
having waxy green leaves. When the berries are ripe they look like 
longish cherries, making a pretty picture against the dark green 
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leaves. Tall sword-ferns and palmettos, streamers of hanging moss 
and climbing asparagus ferns, sweet-smelling jasmine and wild 
blackberry bushes, with great Karoro trees, all made a scene of en- 
trancing beauty. The view from Gorei mountain is indescribably 
grand. A certain Greek coffee merchant had built a large residence 
and coffee warehouse, with a garden and two acres of ground en- 
closed by a high stone wall, and the Mission had decided, on our 
recommendation, to buy this property and open a second Mission 
station. We were to close the deal and see about taking over the 
place. We had hoped to do this the year before, but the Mission 
had not sufficient money, fortunately, it turned out to be, for the 
exchange took a turn in our favour. 

Exchange is a most important matter in Abyssinia. They have a 
silver currency. The only money that the people would take was 
the Marie Therese thaler, a large silver coin first minted in Austria 
in the eighteenth century. They became accustomed to this coin 
and would accept no other. It is a large coin bearing the image of 
Marie Theresa, a fine buxom-looking queen, with a brooch displayed 
on her bosom. If the brooch is missing, the coin is deemed counter- 
feit. Every Galla takes a rub at the brooch to see if it is really 
there, and from constant rubbing it sometimes gets rubbed off; then 
the coin will not be accepted. Six hundred of these thalers or dol- 
lars are all a man can carry; two thousand make a mule load. 

The price of this property had been quoted in thalers, fourteen 
thousand thalers. In 1920 the value of a thaler was more than an 
American dollar. For $5 (U.S.A.) I got only 4.33 thalers. In 1921 
they had changed, and $5 brought six in thalers, and in 1923 $5 
brought no less than $15 or $16 in thalers. Thus the property that 
would have cost the impossible sum of $15,000 in 1920 I was able 
to buy in 1922 for $4,500. It paid us to wait. The house had im- 
mense stone walls. Downstairs had been used as a coffee ware- 
house, while upstairs there were five nice rooms with glass windows 
and doors and a wide verandah extending around the house. It was 
a fine place to sit and watch the open-air market a few hundred 
feet away and the busy traffic which poured into it from all direc- 
tions. 

Ras Nado, the governor of this province, was an Abyssinian of 
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favourites and had recently been at the Peace Conference at Ver- 
sailles, and had gone on to Washington, which impressed him very 
much. He had even gone as far as Detroit in order to see where 
Ford automobiles were made. He seemed to have the very best 
interests of the country at heart. The year before I had visited him 
and treated him for syphilis, the common disease of the country, 
and he wanted another intravenous injection or two. We could not 
take Wassermanns, so treatment was rather a hit or miss affair, but 
in spite of everything we got pretty satisfactory results. 

We slept on the upstairs verandah of the house we were purchas- 
ing. One night we were awakened from a sound slumber by the 
sound of loud knocking on the outside gate. His Excellency Ras 
Nado, with fifty armed men, was announced and shown upstairs. 
In his sleep an insect had crawled into his ear and was causing him 
great pain. Fortunately, I had an ear speculum and head mirror 
with me and discovered a small black beetle, which I extricated 
without much difficulty and put into a small glass vial to let him 
examine it. He passed it to his soldiers, who solemnly assured him 
that it was a wood-boring beetle and that if the Hakim had not 
taken it out it would have bored through his head and killed him! 
I had to tell him this was not true, but the soldiers inferred that 


although I might know how to take them out I certainly did-not .. 


know the nature of the pest. 

He chose to believe them rather than me, and wrote a letter to 
the regent—His Majesty Ras Tafari, saying that Doctor Lambie 
had saved his life, and a lot of other nonsense, which had the happy 
result of gaining us access to His Majesty a month later. 

Many things in after years seemed to hinge upon that event— 
upon the removal of the little beetle with the rhinoceros-shaped 
snout. It proved to be one of the little things that God uses to 
shape destiny, and makes me value the seemingly trivial events, the 
little things of life that add up to a great sum. 

The work at Gorei was finished at last and the property taken 
over. The mules were the better for their three weeks’ rest. We 
started off once more for the distant capital. Mr. Alexander, the old 
American Negro, was with us, and Signor Pastocaldi, the Italian 
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bank manager of the English bank of Abyssinia, Gorei Branch, also 
chose to travel at the same time we did. He journeyed in great 
style, with fifteen armed men, and tent-boys and cook-boys in pro- 
portion. We were going through some supposedly dangerous coun- 
try, and the Italian wanted to be prepared. We had not a single 
soldier with us, but were unafraid. 

Every day brought scenes of new beauty. Much of the journey 
was through forest and sparsely inhabited country. At one time it 
had been peopled with a numerous population, but slave-raiding 
had decimated them, and many of those remaining had fled to more 
remote parts of the country, where it was difficult for the Amhara 
chieftains to find them. In passing from Sayo to Addis Ababa, one 
crosses no less than five watersheds—the first the Birbir, then the 
Baro, then the Didessa, which flows into the Blue Nile, next the 
Omo, which flows southward into Lake Rudolf, and then the Ha- 
wash, which finds its way into the littoral of the Red Sea at the Gulf 
of Aden. All this makes for rough going. There is plenty of pure 
water, very different from the filthy stuff we had to drink in later 
years when we went to Sidamo and the Boran. 

One day, when about half-way to Addis Ababa, we had an adven- 
ture that might well have been serious and terminated our journey. 
Signor Pastocaldi did not make a good travelling companion, but he 
stuck to us whether we wanted him or not. He would ride off every 
morning with his soldiers, a couple of them trotting one on each 
side of him, with a hand resting on the saddle behind him to catch 
him if he fell off, in the effeminate manner adopted by high-rank 
Abyssinians. Ten or a dozen more ran ahead with rifles on their 
shoulders, while his pack-mules brought up the rear. Coming to a 
toll-gate or kellah, he pushed through without paying the toll, and 
when called upon to do so his soldiers replied with insulting answers 
to the gatekeepers. They were strong enough to carry it off with a 
high hand. We came along half an hour later, knowing nothing of 
what had transpired, nor did we even realize that those few dilapi- 
dated houses at the roadside were a kellah. An hour past it we saw 
a group of twenty or thirty men moving parallel to us in the long 
grass, carrying rifles and spears, and edging in ahead of us to bar 
the road. 
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“What do those men mean to do?” asked my wife, beginning to 
get alarmed by their behaviour. 

“Oh, nothing, I guess,” I responded. But it was something, for 
now they were close at hand. They pulled from his mule a strag- 
gler from Pastocaldi’s party who was riding with us, and threw a 
spear at the man who was leading Betty’s mule. It inflicted a scalp 
wound which bled copiously, and our men at once saw red. What 
was it about? 

The crowd of twenty or thirty was increasing momentarily, and 
the most awful shouting and swearing made it difficult to make one- 
self heard. We had a couple of hotbloods with us carrying my two 
rifles. We feared they would shoot, and then the fat would be in 
the fire, as the natives by this time outnumbered us ten to one at the 
least. Charlotte took the two children and these two men with the 
rifles back with her a hundred yards, got them off their mules and 
knelt in prayer. Govri, our trusted servant, brought me the auto- 
matic shotgun, which he had jammed in loading, and asked me to 
load it, while all the time the clamour was increasing and the distress 
cry was being raised, bringing people by the dozens and hundreds. 
The country was up against us. But why? 

“Why, Govri?” 

“I do not know, doctor, but the talk is very bad. You better load 
up.” } 

Hastily putting in some number 6 shells, large enough for ducks 
but not for men, and holding it across my elbow I walked up to the 
thickest part of the crowd and demanded of them if they had seen 
Ras Tafari’s seal of government, which I promptly produced in a 
glass frame. Before starting on the journey I had taken the precau- 
tion of writing to His Majesty at Addis Ababa for permission to 
come there, and had received an impressive-looking document in 
reply, bearing the royal cipher and granting me full permission and 
welcome. I had it framed and carried it in my saddle-bags. Its dis- 
play caused a little lull, which I pressed home as best I could by 
telling them to look at the royal seal and be convinced, and that they 
might get into trouble by acting as they did. None of them could 
read, but the seal looked impressive enough. They were the toll- 
gate keepers, who, angered at the Italians’ pushing through without 
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paying toll, took us for part of the same party and had raised the 
hue and cry against us. 

It ended by their apologizing and letting us go on our way. I sup- 
pose I should have been uplifted by some Biblical verse while all 
this was going on and sudden death was staring us in the face, but 
I confess the verse going through my head was a line from Kipling’s, 
in “The Ballad of East and West,” where the Colonel’s son was chas- 
ing the horse-thief and from behind each rock and bush he heard 
the snick of the breeches-block, for that was what we were hearing 
from every side as they put the cartridges into their rifles against us. 

By the time we got to Addis Ababa we were very travel-stained 
and shabby, and tanned a dark brown from exposure to wind and 
sun. Mr. Alexander, the old American Negro, was quite concerned 
about us and did not think we looked well enough dressed to meet 
the élite of Addis Ababa. We assured him that we had complete 
new outfits from Montgomery Ward to put on when we reached 
the metropolis. 

At Addis Alam, thirty-five miles from Addis Ababa, we pitched 
our Saturday camp under some wild olive trees on a grassy slope, a 
mile below St. Mary’s Church. About sundown a delegation of 
priests came to inform us our camp was on holy ground belonging 
to the church, and that we must move at once. We begged for per- 
mission to stay overnight. They remained obdurate, but we deter- 
mined to stay anyhow, and to get off early next morning, which we 
did. After going a few miles we saw approaching us a black object 
which turned out to be the Empress’s automobile, taking her to 
St. Mary’s Church to say her prayers, for this was St. Mary’s Day. 
None of our party except ourselves had ever seen a motor-car. There 
were not more than three or four of them in the whole country, and 
these were at Addis Ababa, and there was only this one stretch of 
execrably bad road from Addis Ababa to Addis Alam that was 
barely possible for a motor-car. 

As I sit writing here in Gombi Rest House in far-off Nigeria, 
fifteen years later, waiting for our motor-car to be fixed so we can 
get back to Jos, I keep wondering how many roads the Italians have 
built already in the time they have been in Abyssinia, and what will 
eventually happen to that dear land that means so much to me. 
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The next day we entered Addis Ababa, a forest of eucalyptus trees 
concealing the town, the dusty roads filled with thousands of people 
and pack-mules going or coming and pausing to stare at the caravan 
of frangts, or white people. The head of our caravan was a great 
white stallion, which had been given me by Dajazimatch Biru and 
to which all our mules were so passionately attached that they would 
not let him out of their sight. This created quite a difficulty later in 
Addis Ababa, for when we went calling on anyone the big white 
horse had to go too, or else our riding-mules cried and whinnied for 
him every moment, making our outing miserable. 

We knew no one in Addis Ababa except Colonel D. A. Sandford, 
who had called on us in western Abyssinia. We decided to go to 
the hotel. There was only one, the Imperial, kept by a Greek, and 
although we were given the royal bedchamber with an immense 
ornate brass bed that had belonged to the Empress, the hotel was a 
sorry affair. The food was greasy and unpalatable, and the bath- 
rooms were indescribably awful. They caused one to long for the 
clean air of one’s tent and the canvas bath tub which was in daily 
requisition on all our journeys. After living in a tent for three 
months, as we had done, it seemed strange to be in a house again; 
perhaps the thing that seemed most unreal was being on a flat board 
floor and not on some uneven mountain-side. One did so long for 
the pure, sweet countryside untainted by the smells and sordidness 
of Addis Ababa, a town neither civilized nor wholly savage, but the 
strangest mixture of both that one can possibly imagine. 

The first call we made was on the Swedish Mission. In the late 
40's and early 80’s Christian people in Sweden were fired with zeal 
to preach the Gospel to Galla-land, in the very heart of Abyssinia, 
and organized a mission for this purpose. Prevented from entering 
Abyssinia by the opposition of the Coptic priests and rulers, they 
organized work in Eritrea, across the northern border, among the 
Kunama and Tigrai, and did a great work. The Gallas of Abys- 
sinia are great travellers and many of them went to Eritrea and came 
in contact with the Swedish Mission there. Some of them were con- 
verted and educated as teachers and evangelists and sent back to 
Abyssinia to their own countrymen. They received wages from the 
Mission in Eritrea. This did not work out so well, as without con- 
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stant supervision of white missionaries the Galla, like other Africans, 
does not keep up to his best. 

Dr. Karl Cedarquist had succeeded soon after the turn of 
the century in getting to Addis Ababa, and while not permitted 
to go beyond that city to the real Galla-land of the interior, his 
objective, he had philosophically done the best he could in Addis 
Ababa, and his best was very good indeed. He had started a boys’ 
school, and although it was never large, and was without equipment 
and housed in the most primitive way, it yet had the most formative 
influence of any school in Abyssinia, and almost all that was good 
and progressive and Christian in the Government circles was due to 
young men educated in this school. What Abyssinia owes to Doc- 
tor Cedarquist only time will tell. 

The old doctor died the very year we entered Abyssinia from the 
Sudan, and for a short time we were the only Protestant missionaries 
in the country. Some others had recently come to take his place, 
and it was to these that we wended our way the morning after we 
arrived in Addis Ababa. They were Doctor and Mrs. Soderstrom 
and Miss Soderstrom, Mr. and Mrs. Per Stjarne and the Rev. Olle 
Erikson. How delightful to meet some fellow missionaries, and such 
charming people they were! Doctor Soderstrom had taken his de- 
gree from the University of Edinburgh, and spoke English with a 
Scotch accent, but all of them spoke English perfectly. 

They told us of their great difficulties with the Government and 
that they were unable to get out of Addis Ababa. The British Lega- 
tion looked after their Government contacts through a certain Mr. 
Philip Zaphiro, Oriental secretary to the Legation, but they were 
dissatisfied with the conduct of their affairs, in particular Doctor 
and Mrs. Soderstrom, who wanted to go to Nekempti but had not 
been permitted by the Government. 

That same afternoon, at the Imperial Hotel, I was approached by 
an impeccably dressed gentleman who announced himself as Mr. 
Zaphiro of the British Legation and in a condescending way said to 
me, “If you have any dealings with the Government, I presume you 
will have them through the British Legation, and as I attend to their 
affairs it will go through me.” 

“We have always had the kindliest relationships with British 
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officials in the Sudan, but frankly, Mr. Zaphiro, I have heard that 
you represent the Swedish Mission and their affairs go so badly that 
I feared if I entrusted our little matters to the British Legation they 
would suffer a like fate.” 

“We represent them only in matters of life and personal safety.” 

“I did not understand it that way. By the way, Mr. Zaphiro, in 
what part of Greece were you born?” 

“T?—I am an Englishman from Norfolk.” 

“Were you born in England?” 

“Ah—ah—no, I was born in Constantinople [I had heard that his 
real name was Zaphiropoulis], but I was brought up in Norfolk.” 
This admission seemed to help matters a lot, and he began to cease 
talking to me as from some Olympic height. 

“Really, Doctor Lambie, I will give you a piece of advice. If you 
have any business to do with the Government, do it directly and not 
through a legation, for when you go to the legation and do your 
business through them they think the Government of that legation 
is in it and are afraid; so it is best to deal directly.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Zaphiro. That is very good advice and I will 
take it.” 

After a few more words and an appointment had been made to 
call upon His Excellency Claude Russell, the British Minister, he 
took his leave. 

Upon our arrival we had written to His Highness, Ras Tafari, 
requesting the privilege of an interview, but asking a day or so of 
grace, as we were tired from our long journey. This was the right 
line to take, as too great eagerness to see him would be misunder- 
stood. We got our appointment for Thursday afternoon, but as that 
hour approached I got more nervous about it. We knelt beside the 
ornate bedstead that had once belonged to the Empress and con- 
fessed to our Heavenly Father our weaknesses and fears and asked 
for Heaven’s blessing upon the interview. Thus, having first met 
Heaven’s King, we were no longer afraid of meeting any earthly 
ruler. 

The new suit was donned for the occasion, as I wanted to look my 
best, and mounting the big white horse, I set out for the palace a 
mile away. The horse was feeling quite fresh, and bucked me into 
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a stone wall in a narrow place, tearing my fine new trousers in a 
disgraceful fashion; but as there was no time to go back for repairs, 
I decided to go forward and trust the tear would not be noticed. It 
was common at this time to see diplomats dressed in formal morn- 
ing coats and silk toppers riding in Addis Ababa on their way to 
some function, for there were no automobiles. 

Arriving at the palace grounds, I found a series of four or five 
enclosures separated by gates and walls, and the people growing a 
little more select the farther in one got, until at last I arrived at a 
sort of porch waiting-room, where fifteen or twenty other Euro- 
peans were waiting to see His Highness. If I had to wait my turn 
it would take hours. A uniformed attendant inquired if I was the 
American doctor, and upon my replying in the affirmative informed 
me there was a special waiting-room for me and conducted me into 
still another palace enclosure, where there was a beautiful waiting- 
room with oriental carpets on the floor and lounging chairs and 
tables befitting an Abyssinian monarch. 

I was kept waiting here for not more than ten minutes, but they 
were an awful ten minutes for me. A new difficulty loomed on the 
horizon. I have always been a strict teetotaller, a position that no 
Abyssinian I had ever met could understand. Every time I met a 
big man I had the same explaining and excusing to do, in order not 
to sacrifice my principles and still remain friends, for the Abyssin- 
ians always proffered drinks to every white man. Refusing lesser 
officials did not matter so much, but now it was to be the Regent, a 
man to all intents and purposes King of Abyssinia, and I did not 
want to offend him; yet principles are principles. In the agony 
of inner conflict the perspiration started from every pore, and when 
the door at last opened and I was bidden into the presence of the 
great man I felt quite weak. He was kindness itself and seated me 
close beside him, and there was another with him, my old friend 
Dajazimatch Biru, recently released from his chains and restored to 
royal favour. 

After a little pause, His Highness mildly inquired if I would 
drink a cup of tea with him. All my foolish fears vanished, and 
with a sigh of relief I gave my hearty approval to his suggestion. 
Clapping his hands, the doors opened and two beautifully uniformed 
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attendants wheeled in a mahogany tea-wagon with a huge silver 
samovar, and we sipped our tea and nibbled our teacakes like a 
women’s missionary society meeting, only a little grander. 

He told me of his desire for a hospital in the country. We had 
built a small hospital building at Sayo, uncompleted when we left. 
The Russians had built a hospital in Addis Ababa before the Great 
War, but it had fallen into great disrepair and was at this time not 
in use. Afterward it was rehabilitated and operated by the French. 
There was nothing worthy of the name hospital in all the country. 

Ras Tafari arranged for me to come to see him again after a day 
or two. During the month we spent in Addis Ababa I saw him 
eight or ten times. I could make no promises about the hospital, 
except that I would let the good people of America know of his 
desires in the matter. It did seem advisable to get something down 
on paper; in fact, His Highness asked me to do this, so I spent a 
good while in preparing an agreement that might be signed by His 
Majesty confirming his desire for a hospital, and, in a loose way, 
enumerating the principles to be embodied in its construction and 
maintenance. He promised land and financial assistance for the 
hospital, and we undertook to supply the personnel, always provided, 
of course, that our Board of Foreign Missions smiled upon our pro- 
posals and gave the money and men needed. 

A certain old friend, Kantiba-Gebroo, who had been educated at 
Basle, Switzerland, and who spoke English and German with equal 
facility, helped me to draft the proposals into good Amharic. They 
seemed to me fair enough, and when I showed them to His Majesty 
he said they were good, but needed a few small changes. When he 
returned the proposals to me, he had so altered them as to give us 
no liberty of action whatever. He was to be the governor of the 
hospital and we were left with practically no power at all to guide 
its destiny. I told him of our dissatisfaction with this, and that I did 
not think the people of America would give money on the altered 
proposals; so he told me to rewrite them, which I did,.but with the 
same result as before—his few minor changes meant that he was the 
ruler and we the ruled. Of course, in a measure, as Regent, he was 
the ruler anyhow. 

At last, in despair, for the time of our departure was at hand, we 
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wrote one final agreement, exercising utmost care in its preparation, 
and seeking to give His Highness as much share in the policy and 
the conduct of the hospital as possible and yet retain to ourselves the 
necessary liberty of action as missionaries and representatives of a 
responsible organization that would ensure the best interests of the 
proposed work. It was the day before our departure. A last audi- 
ence was to be given us that afternoon. Again after much prayer 
and armed with this final agreement I made my way to the palace. 
Again he read it through and again said a few minor changes were 
necessary. With my patience worn to the breaking point, but try- 
ing to be as deferential as possible while at the same time sticking 
to my guns, I said, “What are the changes, Your Highness?” . 

He read it again to himself. “O, little things,” he said. 

“Let us change them now,” I said, “as we leave by to-morrow 
morning’s train.” 

He read it the third time. “It is all right.” 

“Will you sign it like that?” 

“Yes,” he said, and did. 

Several other matters were pending this eventful month. Doctor 
Soderstrom of the Swedish Mission was eager to go to Nekempti 
and start missionary work there, but all of his efforts were futile. 
He asked me if I could do anything about it, to which I replied that 
I was sure I could not but that God could. A plan seemed to be 
formulating itself in my mind—to ask Doctor Soderstrom if he 
would be willing to go to Sayo and substitute for me for a time and 
then on his way back quietly stop at Nekempti. With the 
already expressed desire of the governor of Nekempti for a Euro- 
pean doctor to help him, and the governor to support him at court, 
Doctor Soderstrom would almost certainly be permitted to carry on 
there; thus entrance would be made into that Galla-land which they 
had coveted for forty years. 

Doctor Soderstrom readily agreed to the proposal, provided I 
could get the necessary permission for him to go to Sayo, but very 
much doubted I could get that. 

Rather casually the next time I saw His Highness, I said to him, 
“TJ am troubled about one matter, and that is my medical work at 
Sayo. I cannot get another American doctor to go there and take it 
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up before five or six months. Here is this Swedish doctor, who 
could go at once if he could get a permit to go.” 

“T can give one,” he replied. 

“Thank you so much.” 

When I left the palace I met Doctor Soderstrom and told him of 
the promise, but he rather scoffed at a mere promise and intimated 
that it would never be put into writing. On each subsequent visit 
to His Majesty I asked for the permit, but not too earnestly; three 
or four times he told me he had forgotten it or had not had time 
to write it, but that he would do so. With unfailing regularity I 
would meet the good doctor, who from expressing doubts came 
almost to jeer at my asseverations that he would get what he wanted. 
One night His Highness invited my wife and me for dinner with 
other guests. After an excellent dinner, the table decorated with 
flowers, gold and silver table service, and everything complete from 
soup to nuts, we had movies, and in the interval of changing a film 
I said to him in the darkened room, “What about the permit for 
the Swedish doctor?” 

“Here it is,” he said, drawing it from his pocket. 

You may be sure I did not avoid the next meeting with Doctor 
Soderstrom, and he was overwhelmed with surprise and gratitude. 
The plan worked out exactly as we had conceived it. He did excel- 
lent service for some months at Sayo, then returned as far as Ne- 
kempti, where after considerable opposition from the priests but 
with help from the Governor he was able to stay and build a large 
hospital and operate it for many years and do much good. His wife 
and sister were competent nurses, and a very wonderful service was 
rendered, cut short only by the Italian occupation of Abyssinia. As 
I sit here in the steamer at Takoradi on the Gold Coast, I wonder 
about the work of this devoted band, so cruelly interrupted, and 
about the native Christians at Nekempti and all the other places 
across Africa. The dreadful catastrophe has come. It seems but 
yesterday—ah me! Have we dreamed it all, and will we awake, 
shake ourselves and find it but a nightmare of sleep? A thing of 
night indeed—but only too real, as thousands of dead and mutilated 
bodies and the funeral pyres of what were once happy Abyssinian 
cities and villages prove. 
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Another event was our introduction to three young Abyssinian 
men who were to be taken to America for an education—Matthew, 
Mark and Luke, or Bashawarad, Malaku and Workou. They did 
not look very promising when I first met them, but I learned to 
love them very much indeed. His Highness was going to pay the 
bills. 

“Seest thou a man diligent in his business? THe shall stand before 
kings; he shall not stand before mean men,” was the ancient promise 
which was fulfilled, even though I dare not claim special diligence. 
For one of the weakest of mortals and inefficient of missionaries to 
thus meet two kings within five years’ time was indeed honour. 
God’s servants always meet the kings of this earth. The real kings 
and priests after all are Christ’s servants, and the closer to Him n they 
live, the kinglier are their lives. 


x 
TO AMERICA TO GET A HOSPITAL 


E WERE ready to start for America with the hospital 

\ agreement in my pocket and a letter of greeting from 

His Highness to the President of the United States. 
There was then no United States Embassy at Addis Ababa, but the 
British Minister had been more than kind, and so had our friends 
the Sandfords, who had a large plantation in partnership with His 
Highness, Ras Tafari, at Mullu, thirty miles north of Addis Ababa. 
A little crowd gathered to see us off at the railway station, and one 
of them asked if we had a tin of insect powder with us. This ques- 
tioner had the habit of going to the station and presenting each de- 
parting friend with a tin of Keating’s insect powder; he had meant 
to do it for us, but had forgotten it. We found that we needed it 
soon. The trains took three days to go to Jibouti, travelling only 
by day. At night, passengers went to dreary little hotels at Hawash 
and Dire Dawa, the two resting-places. Hawash was particularly 
bad. All the rooms were taken when we got there, except a small 
airless room which had no window, just a foot-square hole in the 
door serving in place of a window. Two single beds were all that 
were available for my wife, the two children, and me. 

Charlotte went to bed first, and when I went later she said she 
feared the beds were inhabited. I pooh-poohed the suggestion and 
got into bed with Wallace and blew out the candle. Not many 
moments elapsed before I was aware that she knew what she was 
talking about, for Wallace and I began to itch all over and it was 
not prickly heat or imagination, either, for when we lit a candle a 
whole army of horrible little pests could be seen scampering for 
cover. 

Charlotte’s bed seemed better than mine, so the four of us tried 
to sleep in one single bed, which proved impossible, and I went to 
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interview the proprietor. He did not prove sympathetic, quite the 
reverse, in fact; even implied that he had never had such a complaint 
before and that if there were insects in the beds we must have 
brought them in. 

Grudgingly he brought out new mattresses, but we insisted the 
bedsteads must go out too. “Impossible,” he said. “They will not 
go through the door.” 

“Tl show you they will,’ I replied, and grabbing a bedstead I 
threw it outside, for I was in a quite un-Christian temper. The 
second one followed it. There were no other bedsteads, so we spread 
the mattresses on the floor. It was so hot we did not need bedding; 
but the mosquito nets were hung so high they would not reach the 
floor, and although we were free from one kind of pest, mosquitoes 
and sand-flies now began to torment us. Somehow we got through 
the night. 

The next night at Dire Dawa was much better, as the hotel was 
larger and cleaner. The whole trip from Addis Ababa to Jibouti 
is five hundred and fifty miles and could easily be done in twenty- 
four hours, instead of three days. One gets a chance to see a good 
deal of wild life from the train windows. From Addis the train 
goes down to Modjo, descending from 8000 feet altitude above sea 
level to about 5000 feet in fifty miles. Hawash, where we had the 
bad night, is 2000 feet lower. Dire Dawa is a little higher again; 
then, after traversing a wide plain, the low mountains bordering 
the coast are reached. For two hours or more the train puffs 
wheezily through these hills of sunburnt rocks and dry stream-beds, 
which constitute French Somaliland; then at Kilometer 29, or about 
18 miles from Jibouti, one sees the ocean far away. 

Our little train thundered around the sharp curves, the heat be- 
coming more intense all the time until when it seemed we could 
stand no more we came out on the flat desert beside the ocean and 
were soon at Jibouti, the capital of French Somaliland, the seaport 
of both Somaliland and Abyssinia. 

In the Hotel Grand Continental the servants were all bigoted 
Mohammedans, but we found them simple and direct and kindly. 
Practically all the servants of Jibouti are from the Arabian side of the 
gulf. They have not the politeness bordering on servility of other 
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oriental servants, but care for you as equals serving equals; and as a 
good servant in England often becomes the kindly dictator of a 
household, so these boss you around in a genial way, press on 
you extra helpings of food and try to aid in many ways. 

Two evils of Jibouti—heat and beggars. Heat so intense and 
humid that one can compare it to no place else in the world. Beg- 
gars so repulsive and persistent and inescapable that one hates to 
step outside the hotel. The French Government can do nothing 
about the heat; you would suppose they might do something about 
the beggars, but they never will. Fifty years from now visitors to 
Jibouti will still be followed by half-naked, starving children singing 
in broken English “It’s a long way to Tipperary, its a long way to 
go,” and ending with plaintive wails “Baksheesh—baksheesh, 
khawaga’—“ A present—a present, mister.” 

We were there three days; then crossed to Aden, about two hun- 
dred miles, in a tiny steamer. It was very rough weather, and 
our ship of only one hundred tons bobbed about like a cork, so we 
were heartily glad to see the barren peaks of Aden. 

The Aden Mission of the Church of Scotland is at Sheik Oth- 
man, thirteen miles from the steamer point and there a great work 
has been going on for fifty years. It was started by that wonderful 
young man, Sir Ian Keith-Falconer, from a twice noble family, 
earthly and heavenly, who laid down his life for Arabia not long 
after getting the work under way. Dr. J. C. Young of Glasgow 
came out to take up the work and continued until 1925. After- 
wards I had the sad experience of holding him in my arms. 
as he breathed his last earthly breath. How we loved him! Five 
years before this, in passing through Aden in war-time, we had first 
met him. He was then port medical officer as well as missionary. 
Self-educated, a joiner by trade, converted under the ministry of 
another Glasgow saint, Pastor D. J. Findlay, he had studied medi- 
cine and divinity and made a place in Aden that was second to 
none. From the English resident, usually some titled general, to 
the humblest camel-driver, Dr. Young got love and respect. He was 
a gentleman and a scholar, an eminent missionary and a skillful 
surgeon, a theologian and a friend. 

From Aden we got a British-India cargo boat, bound for Bar- 
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celona and London. We have never had a rougher passage. There 
was only one other passenger besides ourselves, so that we had the 
run of the ship, that is, when green waves were not breaking over 
our decks and running a foot deep along the passageway outside 
the cabin and dining room. The captain had a fund of stories of 
things that had happened to him forty years before, when he went 
to sea “‘in sail,” as they say, in other words, a sailing ship. He went 
as cabin boy, and the dread “yellow jack” seized every sailor of the 
ship but the captain and himself; the ship drifted about helpless on 
the Caribbean, out from Pernambuco, while men died like flies and 
the captain, crazed with drink, chased him over the ship with a 
butcher-knife. He told of the captain’s marooning six stowaways 
on an ice-floe near Newfoundland, as a little joke intended to last 
for an hour or two; but when the captain sought to get back to the 
floe he could not do so until the next morning, and then two of the 
six were dead from exposure. He told of shipwreck and of fights 
with sealers in the polar ocean. If one-half of what he said was 
true, he had experiences that the heroes of Stevenson and Jack Lon- 
don might well envy. 

The three Abyssinian boys with us were put in a tent on an ele- 
vated hatch cover, as there was no cabin for them. They did very 
well, however, but we were all thankful to get to Barcelona. 

Our Abyssinian boys were a seven-days’ wonder to the people of 
Barcelona; when we took them with us for a stroll up the main 
street, we usually collected a crowd of fifty to a hundred people that 
followed us for blocks. Charlotte and I would walk ahead, then 
Wallace and Betty, then the three Abyssinians, and then a few 
hundred Catalonians, so it was like a circus parade. 

The immigration authorities at Ellis Island did not want to admit 
the Abyssinians. Had I called them servants they would have ad- 
mitted them readily, but not when I designated them as students. 
Of course I could not call them anything but what they were. They 
had to stay on the Island overnight; but next day word came from 
Washington or somewhere, and they were admitted. We were be- 
sieged by newspaper reporters, who insisted on making them out as 
young Abyssinian princes. They were sons of good Abyssinian 
families and stood high at court, but they were not princes. On the 
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other hand, we suffered much humiliation from not being allowed 
to take them with us into restaurants and hotels. Had they worn 
turbans, or some distinctive oriental garb, it would have been better. 

Dr. W. M. Anderson, of the United Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions, accompanied us to Washington to meet the President. 
My older brother, Lieutenant Colonel John S. Lambie, was then 
assistant to Surgeon-General Ireland in Washington, and he helped 
to smooth out matters for us there, as did the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Honourable Henry Wallace, who came from a good old 
United. Presbyterian family. 

President Harding was kind. We presented the letter from His 
Highness, Ras Tafari, to him, and he spoke a few words to the 
boys. What a kind face he had, although seamed with the cares of 
office. 

Malaku gave us a fright by going violently insane in the Union 
Station, Washington. My brother hurried him to a hospital. It 
seemed to be a kind of cerebral manifestation of malaria. He had 
another attack a week later in Philadelphia, when we had an awful 
time with him in the colored Y. M. C. A. My brother-in-law, Doc- 
tor Wiggins, arranged for him to go into Jefferson Medical College 
Hospital. They called me up later and asked me how to treat 
malaria; they have so few cases in Philadelphia that they do not 
know much about it. 

I had looked forward to meeting the members of our Board of 
Foreign Missions. ‘The saintly Dr. W. B. Anderson had been made 
general secretary a few years before. To go before them after being 
the means under God of opening work in Abyssinia was something 
like the disciples going to Jerusalem to report to James and the 
council, as related in the Acts. The Board men gave attentive hear- 
ing and were most sympathetic. However, they had entered into 
an agreement a year or two before with the other boards of the 
Church to follow what was known as “The Five-Year Plan.” A sur- 
vey had been made, worthy new objects had been discussed and 
approved, and five years was to be spent in an intensive campaign 
to increase the interest of the Church in these projects and to get 
the money needed to finance them. It was realized that these things 
were possible only as the spiritual life of the Church was proportion- 
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ately deepened. Part of the agreement was that no new projects 
were to be introduced during this time. The proposed hospital in 
Addis Ababa was distinctly a new project, and therefore they could 
not permit me to bring it before our churches in America as an 
object for their gifts. If the money needed could be provided by 
individuals without any public appeal for funds, they would approve 
of the desired hospital being erected in Addis Ababa. 

This seemed a discouraging condition. To get money from any 
other source but from the churches and not through the Boards, 
was something almost unknown in Church annals. Still, there was 
that orphanage in Cairo built and operated by Miss Margaret Smith 
and supported wholly by unsolicited gifts brought in as a result of 
prayer. There was also a similar work of faith in India, carried on 
by Miss Emma Dean Anderson. 

My wife and I had been reading the life of George Miller of 
Bristol, England, and of how he had been led to build orphanages 
on Ashley Downs near Bristol. He had no church organization 
back of him; he never took up collections or told of needs, yet God 
enabled him through more than fifty years to care for thousands of 
homeless orphans. He had prayed and God had heard. We had 
read also of Hudson Taylor and the China Inland Mission, of how 
that whole great Mission was built and hundreds of missionaries 
sent out without any capital or endowment or fixed income of any 
kind, and of how God had in answer to earnest, faithful prayer sent 
in all that was required. 

If God could do things like this for Margaret Smith and Emma 
Dean Anderson and George Miller and Hudson Taylor, He could 
surely build this hospital in Abyssinia apart from any appeal to any 
church. He could, that is, if it was His will and if it was to be 
to His glory to build it. 

We prayed as we had seldom prayed before about anything. Back 
of anything of this sort and before anything is done in the spiritual 
realm, the most important thing is to know what the will of the 
Lord is. Even the most unselfish proposal, like building an orphan- 
age or a hospital, can originate from selfish motives of personal ag- 
grandizement, of wanting self to get some glory for something for 
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which God should get all the glory. The most important thing is 
to have dealings with God before dealing with men. 

Several things were of great encouragement to us as we prayed. 
One seemed insignificant enough, but it thrilled us. We were to 
speak in Shadyside United Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, where 
the pastor was the revered Dr. J. K. McClurkin, and where many 
of my old friends worshipped. At the close of the Sabbath-school 
hour in which I talked to the children, a little girl of perhaps eight 
years old came up and with a bright smile said, “Doctor Lambie, I 
pray for you.” At the end of the morning service a woman came 
up and put an envelope in my hands, marked “For the Hospital,” 
and inside I found one hundred dollars. 

Our friends, Clarence J. Williamson and Jean, and their daughter 
Lois, took us for a picnic to Highland Park, and there Clarence said 
rather casually, “Oh, yes, Tom, Mr. Hill [Mrs. Williamson’s father | 
said last night he was going to give $5,000 for the hospital.” 

Then Dr. Mills Taylor of the Foreign Board wrote that although 
the rule held about not appealing to the churches, he was to speak 
at the Young People’s Christian Union annual meeting to be held 
soon, and they had a Special Object Fund, and the rule would not 
prevent him from speaking about the hospital for Addis Ababa. He 
did it to such good effect that over $7000 came in during the fol- 
lowing months. 

These things heartened us greatly, but a hospital needed so much 
money. 

One eventful day, while riding in a train, I was lifting up my 
heart to God about the whole matter, and it seemed to me that He 
spoke to me, telling me my prayer was heard, that the hospital 
would be to His glory, and that He would provide the money 
needed. My heart welled up in praise to Him, for now I felt I knew 
it was His will and what He had promised He would do. 

A little later, at the New Wilmington Missionary Conference, a 
man came up to me at the close of an afternoon meeting in which 
I had been one of three speakers. He introduced himself as W. S. 
George, of East Palestine, Ohio, and said he would like to talk about 
Abyssinia. We sat down on the piano bench and I told him what 
was on my heart. Then he spoke about as follows: “If I do any- 
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thing for you I would like it to be in memory of my mother. I was 
a prodigal son of a widow. While I was stealing a ride on a 
freight train between Philadelphia and New York, I fell off. This 
might have killed me, and as I lay there beside the track I said, ‘Ill 
bet Mother is praying for me now.’” He reformed, was truly con- 
verted, got into a paying business, and now wanted to remember 
his mother. 

Thinking I had to suggest something to lead him on, I asked, 
“Would you be interested in building the women’s ward, or equip- 
ping it, and calling it after your mother?” 

“No, that doesn’t interest me,” he replied; and my spirits sank, as 
I thought I must have said the wrong thing. “No,” he continued, 
“that wouldn’t interest me. If I am going to build a hospital, I 
will build it. How much do you want?” 

“Fifty thousand dollars,’ was my reply. 

“Tf I give it [he gave in all $70,000], do you think our Women’s 
Board would equip it?” 

“I do not know; but Mrs. H. C. Campbell is here, the president 
of the Women’s Board, and we can ask her.” 

“Yes, she is a second cousin of mine, and I admire her greatly.” 

I went at once to where Mrs. Campbell was staying, and managed 
to get her away from the company to tell her of the proposal of 
Mr. George and that he wanted to do this through the Women’s 
Board if they would equip the hospital. She at once gave her assent 
to the plan. Thus it came about. What joy filled our hearts in the 
realization that once more God had heard and answered prayer! 
As Andrew Murray says, “It is a great thing to pray; it is a greater 
thing to get the answer to one’s prayer.” So often we are content 
to pray without getting the answer. 

We wanted to put the Abyssinian boys to school where they 
would have the most favourable environment possible among Chris- 
tian people who would not indulge in that race prejudice which, 
unfortunately, is almost universal in America. Muskingum College 
at New Concord, Ohio, seemed to fill all requirements, and for the 
cooperation of the students there and of Doctor and Mrs. Mont- 
gomery and Doctor and Mrs. Kelsey I can never be sufficiently 
grateful. 
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Our time was fully taken up discussing plans with the Women’s 
Board and Mr. J. L. Beatty, the well-known architect, who was es- 
pecially gifted in drawing hospital plans, and in holding meetings. 
A tremendous interest was shown in the enterprise, and many good 
friends rallied around us with helpful suggestions and counsel. Out- 
standing among them were Dr. C. J. Williamson, Mr. J. E. Nelson, 
and Mr. W. P. Fraser, all of Pittsburgh or vicinity. John Nelson 
gave me an office in which to work and a competent stenographer, 
and through the years has been to me more than almost anyone 
else in the world. Walter Fraser became interested in Gorei, and he 
and his partner, Clark Kefover, for many years contributed $7000 
a year for it, sufficient to pay the salaries of all the missionaries and 
all Mission expenses connected with that station. 

Wallace and Betty both came down with measles followed by 
mastoid disease, and we were afraid that we would lose them; but 
God heard our prayers and they recovered after several operations. 

Now it was time to return to Abyssinia. 

A fine young couple, Mr. and Mrs. Phil West, went out with us 
to help put up the buildings, and Miss Florence White went as 
secretary; she was utterly devoted to the work. 

His Highness had written me in America to bring out a thresh- 
ing-machine and tractor and sent me five thousand dollars for the 
purpose. This meant getting advice from the Department of Ag- 
riculture at Washington before the purchase was made. Their 
advice was good, for the machinery proved a complete success. 

President Harding sent out an autographed portrait F himself 
and a letter to Ras Tafari. 

We started back early in 1922. Feeling the necessity of getting a 
good location for our hospital, I had asked the Board to request 
Doctor Young of Aden to go up with me and help choose the site; 
they readily agreed to that. Doctor Young had one time gone as 
far as Dire Dawa to see if a Christian Mission in Abyssinia was a 
possibility. He had recommended that if and when commenced, 
it should be by Americans. He was glad to go to Addis Ababa with © 
me and we tried to thoroughly canvass all possibilities. His High- 
ness put a high official at our disposal to point out various available 
sites. We made our home at the abandoned Russian Consulate, 
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out in the Kabbana District of Addis Ababa near the Legation. 
This meant long horseback rides every day. Our Ford given by 
former associates in the Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, had not yet 
arrived. A favourable site was chosen in the Gulali section of Addis 
Ababa, about two miles west of the centre of the town and on the 
main road, 

His Majesty came out to confirm it to us; but it took a lot of 
patience before we really got the papers into our hands and could 
start building operations. We rented the large Mohammedal Ali 
residence across the street, while our own houses were being erected. 
The first building to go up was the Wests’ home; then the stable 
and garage, then our home, and a place for servants and workmen. 
Then, four or five months after returning and just after the rains 
were over, we commenced what was to be the largest building in the 
country. The architect had made it much larger than I had con- 
templated and we could not get accurate cost figures. 

Local contractors made bids for the buildings. The one submitted 
for our residence was over twice what it actually cost us by doing 
it ourselves, but this saving entailed constant supervision and atten- 
tion to every detail. That would have been quite impossible with- 
out the help of Mr. West and Mr. Douglass, who came out to assist. 
We had our own carpenter shop and wood-working machinery, 
and we did a solid piece of work. The foundations were fifteen 
and twenty feet deep, with cement footings. While nearly every 
other building in Addis Ababa has cracked, due to the poor soil, 
the George Memorial has stood staunch and true, its grey stones 
affording a pleasant contrast to the background of eucalyptus and 
black wattle trees. 

So great was the demand for it that we had to open a part before 
even the walls were plastered. Miss Hazel Ewing was our first 
nurse and did valiant service. Doctor and Mrs. C. L. Wilmoth 
went first to London, to take a course in tropical medicine, and then 
came on to be with us at the hospital. As I felt myself very rusty 
from long residence in Africa, the coming of a young doctor filled 
with modern medical science was the more appreciated. 

His Highness came frequently to see how the building was pro- 
gressing and helped in every way. 
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There was at this time no American consular office in Abyssinia, 
and His Highness and the various legations treated us as if we 
were Government representatives. We were asked frequently to ban- 
quets, dinners and receptions, where always a very strict etiquette 
was observed in the seating of guests in order of rank, in the wear- 
ing of proper dress clothes, and in all matters of social precedence. 
The wife of a consul must not enter a room before the wife of a 
minister, and the wife of the minister in longest residence must sit 
next to His Highness at table and always give the signal when it 
was time to go home. It was amusing and a little pathetic. Many 
were the heart-breaks. We came in near the tail-end, but did not 
care. As we neither danced nor played bridge nor drank wine, we 
were rather out of things, but people were very kind to us and His 
Highness’s favour smoothed many a difficulty. 

At last the hospital was complete, or nearly so, for no hospital is 
ever really complete. It soon filled up. We had many typhus cases. 
We used to pick them up on the streets and take them in. We 
also had a good many accident cases, especially gunshot wounds 
and skull fractures from falls from horses. Strangely enough, can- 
cer and appendicitis are almost never seen in Abyssinia or any- 
where in tropical Africa. 

Making calls in the town took up a great deal of time. Two of 
my patients were very influential, the Coptic archbishop, and Wolda 
Giorgis, the old war minister. They had much power with the old 
Empress, Zaouditu. She was supposedly chief ruler, and Ras Tafari 
was her proxy and regent of the empire. 

The old archbishop was very fond of smoking. As this is really 
taboo among Abyssinians, he had to do it more or less secretly. One 
day when I was visiting him and he was smoking a cigarette, the 
Empress was announced. Consternation came over his face; he 
hastily discarded the cigarette and called for rose water to wash his 
hands and mouth before admitting the royal visitor. Once he asked 
me what I thought about smoking. “Well,” I said, “there is no 
definite command about it in the Bible, but your making a secret 
of it may be a sin.” 

“There is no sin in that,” he said; “I only do it secretly so that 
the weak brother be not offended!” Often he asked me to pray 
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with him, and I got to love the old fellow very much. The influ- 
ence he and the war minister exercised over the court was great, 
but it was not in the direction of advance; they were the reaction- 
aries; Ras Tafari was always progressive. 

Not the least important event that happened at this time was the 
appointment of Charles Bentinck to be British Minister at Addis 
Ababa. He and Mrs. Bentinck, the sister of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, were great Christians and created an altogether different 
atmosphere at the British Legation, which had its effect at other 
legations and almost made being a Christian popular. 


XI 
A NEW CHALLENGE AND A NEW WORK 


HEN we first entered Abyssinia it was with a vision of 

\ X / reaching its southern and western sections that were 

either pagan or Mohammedan and for whose people no 
Christian work had been done. Sayo was an opening wedge, and 
Gorei followed soon after. We had gone to /iddis Ababa with no real 
thought of opening Mission work there, but had been drawn into it 
by the kindness of His Majesty in promising to help the hospital 
project as well as by the evident need. Also it had become increas- 
ingly clear that any missionary organization working in Abyssinia 
must have some work at Addis Ababa. There was the court of last 
decision, and without some representation in Addis Ababa work in 
the provinces was almost impossible. In a sense, we had been sur- 
prised into building a hospital. We never regarded it as a final 
objective. In fact, even before the hospital was built but when the 
money was in hand, I had said to the home secretary of the Mission, 
“Now that we have the money for the hospital, I regard it as a fait 
accompli, and we ought to be thinking of advancing into those 
southern areas.” Five years had elapsed since that and the hospital 
was a going concern; now it seemed to me we surely ought to get 
on with our work and open new stations in the south. But our 
Church was not ready to advance into new territory. 

There was a little group of Christians in New York City, led by 
Miss Constance Brandon, a talented English woman, who thought 
that they might do some pioneer work in Africa if they could find a 
virgin field. Some of the members of this group knew a young 
Englishman, Alfred Buxton, who, with the famous C. T. Studd, had 
been instrumental in founding the Heart of Africa Mission in the 
Belgian Congo ten or twelve years before. Buxton had gone out 
as a young man fresh from Cambridge, and had put in some good 
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years of work, and then, because of ill health, was compelled to 
return to England. 

The group in New York wrote to Mr. Buxton to inquire if he 
knew any needy field in Africa where there were no missionaries, 
and where a new organization might find entrance. He received 
this letter and spread it out before the Lord in earnest prayer. On 
arising he saw a magazine on the table, World Dominion, in which 
he read the title of the first article, one I had written, “The Im- 
portance of Abyssinia.” In that I had attempted to describe the 
importance of Abyssinia to Africa and to the world, and the coun- 
try’s need of Christ in its great south and west; and I concluded 
something like this, “The importance of the appointment of Chris- 
tian men like His Excellency, Charles Bentinck, to the post of Min- 
ister at Addis Ababa can scarcely be estimated. If the Foreign 
Office would do things like that more frequently, what a wonderful 
help it would be to Christian work in Mission lands.” 

After reading the article, Mr. Buxton remembered that Mr. 
Bentinck was married to his second cousin, the sister of Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, and was in London on leave from Abyssinia at that 
very time. He rang him on the telephone, and Mr. Bentinck (now 
Sir Charles Bentinck, British Minister in Chile) told him to come 
along and see him. He, too, read the article, and Mr. Buxton ex- 
plained to him about the letter from New York, and Mr. Bentinck 
advised him to see me. 

Mr. Buxton wrote this to New York and the committee there got 
into touch with me, and a meeting was arranged in New York, to 
which Buxton journeyed from London and I from Pittsburgh. 

We ourselves were at the time on the point of moving to Balti- 
more. My mother had decided to divide up the greater portion of 
my father’s estate, and with my share my wife and I had purchased 
a fine old house in the country a few miles outside Baltimore, Mary- 
land. We had several conversations with Mr. and Mrs. Buxton, and 
after we had moved they came and stayed with us. He introduced 
us to a Mr. and Mrs. George W. Rhoad, who had been out in Kenya 
for some years, in the African Inland Mission. They also came to 
stay with us in Maryland, and we spent many days in earnest prayer 
that God would show us what His will was. 
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Our plans hung fire. Our prayers seemed to accomplish nothing. 
There was a reason—self-seeking. 

They wanted me to go out with an expedition and I wanted very 
much to go, but I did not want to give up my appointment as a 
missionary of the United Presbyterian Church, with which I had 
been associated for nearly twenty years. They had been good to 
me. I had an assured salary, with liberal educational allowances for 
our two children. I had an annual holiday, if I chose to take it, 
and expenses paid. I had a generous freight allowance, and other 
extras; when old age came I was assured of a pension for declining 
years. Against all this, what could the new organization offer? 
Practically nothing. If funds came in they proposed paying an 
allowance which would be much less than half what I was receiv- 
ing; and there was no certainty of receiving even that. The decision 
involved not only myself, but my wife and our two children. 

It seemed to be a foolhardy proposal. They said we should trust 
God—didn’t all Christian missionaries do that? True enough, but 
there was a difference: in one case a collecting and distributing 
agency backed by an old established Church was more or less pledged 
to support the Church’s work; in the other case an agency respon- 
sible to no Church, but only to itself, agreeing to send whatever 
funds came in but assuming no financial responsibility whatever ex- 
cept that of prayer for the supply of needs. 

This was putting things back upon God in a very real way. Was 
it not foolish, presumptuous? Many Christian people would say 
so. Yet Hudson Taylor, who founded the China Inland Mission 
had not found it to be so, nor had George Miller of Bristol, who 
never asked for a penny from anyone but trusted God to build and 
carry on orphanages for thousands of children. ‘The question 
was not, Could God do it for us? but, Would He do it? To em- 
bark on any proposed plan of work without some assurance from 
Him that it was His will was indeed risky. If He gave such assur- 
ance, then there was no risk, for He would provide. What was 
needed was some word from Him. 

The alternative? Simply to do nothing. If the people of south- 
ern and western Abyssinia did not hear the Gospel, then what of it? 
Yes, but how callous that attitude was. To us had been given the 
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vision; without us the people and their needs would not be known. 
Unless we were willing to sacrifice something, they would never 
hear. In terms of eternity, of what value is financial security? Is 
that to be compared with the salvation of a single soul? It was the 
same old struggle we had had years before when sent to Nasir on 
the Sobat, when we would have preferred so much the security of 
a sheltered life at Khartum. It was the same old decision as to 
whether to live for self or for others. One can be a missionary for 
years and still be very selfish and place personal interest above the 
good of the work. We hoped that we might give a few years to 
the new enterprise, then go back to the old; but this did not seem 
possible. 

What forced our hand was Mr. Rhoad’s saying that he would 
cast his lot into the new enterprise only on condition that we did 
so, and he pressed us for a decision. Rather hesitatingly, we then 
agreed to go in. 

The decision was to be announced Thursday in a meeting at 113 
Fulton Street, New York City. It was now Tuesday. With the 
assurance given that I would make public my decision Thursday, 
and that I would resign from the United Presbyterian Board, Mr. 
Rhoad left to return to Philadelphia. Doubts and fears kept assail- 
ing me. The devil seemed determined to discourage me over the 
whole proposal. Wednesday morning, as usual, I had my Scripture 
portion for the day, and the verse impressed on me was from 
Exodus, when God had refused to go up to Canaan with the 
children of Israel and Moses so successfully pleaded for them, “If 
thy presence go not with us, carry us not up hence.” 

The same afternoon I went to Philadelphia, where I was to spend 
the night at the home of my brother-in-law, Doctor Wiggins. After 
supper, while alone in the living room, I picked up a little book 
called Daily Light, and noticed that it was a selection of Bible 
verses for each day in the year. What would it have for that day? 
It was March 3, 1927; to my great surprise one of the verses was 
the one I had read that morning, “If thy presence go not with us, 
carry us not up hence.” Perhaps an hour later Emma came in and 
said, “Tom, I wish you would have prayers with us before you go 
to bed, and if you don’t mind I would like you to read from this 
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little book. ‘There is a verse in it for to-day which I think is meant 
for you—‘If thy presence go not with us, carry us not up hence.’ ” 

“Thank you, I know it is for me; I have had it twice already 
before to-day.” 

The next day at the New York committee meeting, when called 
on to pray, I incorporated the verse in my prayer, something like 
this, “Heavenly Father, keep us in Thy will; keep us from mis- 
takes. As Thou gavest the verse, ‘If thy presence go not with us, 
carry us not up hence,’ so we make it our prayer to-day; we will 
not willingly go a step unless it be indeed Thy will.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Mr. Buxton said that he had 
had that very verse given to him the day before; and Mr. Rhoad had 
had it, each independently of the other, and to Mr. Rhoad had come 
the preceding verse, “My presence shall go with thee, and I will 
give thee rest.” We know the Lord’s presence did go up with 
Moses, and then with Joshua. 

We came to the inevitable conclusion that God had spoken and 
it was indeed His holy will. 

My letter of resignation was sent at once, and we commenced to 
make preparations to go forward with the business. ‘There were 
a hundred and one things to think about, not least of which was 
to try to strengthen the home committee and to seek to interest 
others in the work to be attempted. 

We had our inaugural meeting, which was well attended, and 
many good things were said. Mr. Rhoad and Mr. Buxton had many 
opportunities to speak of the work, but for some reason there seemed 
to be almost no opening for me. We wanted to go out in the 
autumn if possible. 

Things did not go any too well. The committee in New York 
did not seem able to do much for us. There were plenty of dis- 
couragements that summer. Our family had very little money. 
Fortunately our garden did pretty well, so that we did not have to 
buy many groceries. There were two or three summer conferences 
at which we were scheduled to speak, and were glad to do so. 
We never made any agreement about reimbursement for our serv- 
ices, although it was generally understood that when people asked | 
you to speak they would at least pay expenses, but sometimes they 
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forgot to do so, or did not inquire what our expenses were, or gave 
a sum wholly inadequate to cover them. Christian people can be 
so thoughtless. It seemed especially true that summer; we were 
asked to go and speak at some great conference, and came back 
many dollars poorer than when we went. 

One notable conference of the so-called “Faith Missions” was held 
at Stony Brook, Long Island. We met some splendid people. There 
came a man who was to mean much to us, the Rev. R. V. Bing- 
ham, of Toronto, Ontario. 

Born in England, he moved to Canada at the age of sixteen. 
After his conversion he was a worker in the Salvation Army, to the 
great scandal of his family; but after becoming an officer and for 
some years doing excellent work with them, he was led to engage 
in other work. 

In 1893, with two other young men, Thomas Kent and Walter 
Gowans, he had his thoughts turned to the need of the Central 
Sudan. There were no missionaries then in all the great Sudan 
stretching across Africa. They asked the Baptist Board of For- 
eign Missions to send them out to that field. The Board could 
not do so. Other organizations also refused. ‘The three young men 
decided they would go out in faith, trusting God to supply their 
needs, and with no Board behind them. Their objective was Kano, 
in what is now Northern Nigeria. After meeting many obstacles, 
they landed at Lagos in December, 1893. Bingham was left behind 
there as a forwarding agent, while the others pressed on. There 
were a few missionaries on the coast who discouragingly told them 
that neither they nor their children would ever see the Sudan; 
possibly their grandchildren might. A year later it seemed as 
though the dire prediction would come true, for the two others had 
found lonely graves still many a long mile from Kano, and Doctor 
Bingham had to go home to get reinforcements. 

A second attempt a few years later met with a like failure. A 
third attempt succeeded, and in the good providence of God station 
after station was opened, and by 1928 more than a hundred mis- 
sionaries were at work in Nigeria and the French Sudan. Doctor 
Bingham acted as general director at the home end and made more 
or less frequent trips to the field. Friends of the Mission had been 
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raised up in the United States and Canada, Great Britain, New 
Zealand, and Australia. 

The director had just returned from a trip around the world, and 
in New Zealand and Australia was greatly used of God in stirring 
up interest in foreign missions and particularly in the Sudan Interior 
Mission. Candidates were applying in considerable numbers; but 
the distance from Australia and New Zealand to Nigeria was a 
great problem. There was no direct line of steamers, and in order 
to reach Nigeria they had to go all the way to Liverpool and then 
five thousand miles or more back to Lagos. This took a long time 
and was very expensive. Doctor Bingham came back from this 
trip hoping to be able to find some needy unoccupied field in East 
Africa to which the Australian and New Zealand missionaries could 
go, and thus more than halve the journey. 

On his return trip he read of our group, which, after my wife’s 
suggestion, we had called the Abyssinian Frontiers Mission, with the 
idea of working all the frontiers of Ethiopia, and, as far as possible, 
on both sides of the frontiers. Doctor Bingham felt that if we could 
join our forces, it would make a stronger organization than the two 
could be separately. To join with the Sudan Interior Mission 
seemed to be distinctly to our advantage, especially when it meant to 
have the guidance of such a veteran missionary leader as Doctor 
Bingham. 

Many hours and days were spent in discussing and praying over 
the pros and cons of the union. So far as I was concerned there 
was no question but that it was a good thing. Passing years have 
confirmed the belief that the union of the Abyssinian Frontiers Mis- 
sion with the Sudan Interior Mission was indeed of God; and they 
have also confirmed the high opinion we formed of the character 
of our beloved Doctor Bingham. 

We left our boy Wallace, now a lad of seventeen, with his grand- 
parents in our home in Maryland, and took Betty out with us. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rhoad and two young men, Messrs. Ohman and Duff, 
were with us. Mr. Alfred Buxton was to be a home secretary in 
Britain, and Rev. and Mrs. C. J. Rasmussen, formerly of the Danish 
Mission in Aden, were to join our party in Liverpool. Mr. Glen 
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Cain from Australia was to meet us at Aden. The Rhoads had 
their young son George, aged ten, with them. 

Thus a work of faith was launched that in a decade was to be- 
come by far the largest Mission working in Abyssinia, having almost 
twice as many missionaries as all the others combined. Mere num- 
bers are no gauge of success, but truly those who put their trust 
in Him will never be disappointed. 


XII 


BEGINNING OF THE SUDAN INTERIOR MISSION 
IN ETHIOPIA 


heartily welcomed by Doctor and Mrs. Pollock, who had 

taken our place in the George Memorial Hospital. We 
established ourselves for a few months in a large rambling house 
right across the street from the hospital. It was the same house we 
had lived in while our home was being built in 1922. 

We had a good audience with His Highness, but somehow there 
seemed to be a constraint in his words to us. The cause of this we 
did not know at first, but the future revealed it to us. The Coptic 
Church party was bringing pressure to bear upon him to prevent the 
entrance of more missionaries into the country. He was still only 
Regent, while actually the head of the country was the Empress— 
the illegitimate child of Menelik, and his own distant cousin. She 
was being constantly told by the priests that Ras Tafari was an 
enemy to the faith and would spoil their religion by letting in the 
foreign teachers. He was not strong enough to disregard them, and 
we were the sop that was thrown to satisfy their fanaticism, as we 
were told that we would have to appear before the high priest and 
perhaps the whole higher priesthood, the Abyssinian Sandhedrin, 
before we would be permitted to do any missionary work-in Abys- 
sinia. 

To attempt to appease such critics seemed beyond hope; the out- 
look was dark. We first met the high priest or Itchegue by himself. 
He was then supreme in the country, our old friend the Archbishop 
Matthew having died during our absence in America. Had he been 
living things might have been much different. We could accom- 
plish nothing with the Itchegue, and we did not expect to do any 
better with the whole council. 

They met in a poorly lit room adjoining the Empress’s palace, 
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and they seemed determined to disagree with everything we said. 
We tried to placate them, but it was no use. 

They asked us about saintly mediation, but we quoted, “One God, 
one mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus.” 

“Yes,” they said, “but we have other books of equal authority 
with the Bible, and they say that we must believe in the saints as 
intermediaries.” 

In vain we protested that we had no wish to attack or harm their 
Church, but were going to the Mohammedans and pagans in the 
south; whatever we said made no difference. The verdict was de- 
termined on in advance. We were not permitted to go. We must 
not go. Besides, Lent was upon them (Abyssinian Lent is almost 
twice as long as in Europe and America), and they could not be 
bothered hearing anything more about this matter until after Lent. 
This would put us almost into the rains and would make an expedi- 
tion nearly impossible. It seemed like an impasse. 

We quietly went ahead with our preparations, buying mules and 
having saddle-pads made and getting everything shipshape for de- 
parture, and when at last everything was ready we received our 
permission to depart. The passport read that we were permitted to 
“take the air,” or take a constitutional, or words to that effect. The 
Prime Minister told me confidentially not to ask permission; we 
could quietly visit a town, and if some good opening occurred we 
might slip a Mission station into it without making a fuss and prob- 
ably everything would be all right. His Highness wanted to help 
us, but not openly. 

We were quite an imposing caravan of more than seventy mules. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rhoad and George made one party; Messrs. Cain, 
Ohman, and Duff, a second; my wife, Betty, and I, a third. We 
had nearly twenty muleteers and various other servants, a great col- 
lection of boxes and bags, tents, and kitchen implements. 

The country was beautiful, but a little too dry at this season of 
the year. We did not get good drinking water at most places. Our 
mule men seemed not to know how to pack the mules without 
their developing saddle-galls which turned into enormous abscesses, 
and there were plenty of minor vexations. 

After three weeks on the trail, we came to Soddu, Wollamo, a 
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large town about two hundred miles from Addis Ababa. The Gov- 
ernor here was our old friend Igazoo, but recently come from Gow, 
where we had last seen him on our first trip to Addis Ababa. He 
received us gladly and invited us to come and work in his province. 
This seemed like a splendid opportunity. We determined, however, 
to go a little farther, to Sidamo Province which adjoined Wollamo, 
and see what it was like before making a definite decision. 

Crossing the Blati Desert was a more difficult trip than we had 
experienced previously; we were tired and travel-worn when we 
reached Agara Salaam, the principal town of Sidamo. Strangely 
enough, the new Governor of Sidamo was our old friend Biru, the 
man who had first invited us into Abyssinia. He had not yet ar- 
rived, but his advance guard was there. He succeeded a governor 
called Balcha, who had ruled the rich province of Sidamo with a 
rod of iron. 

The main geographical feature of Sidamo is a lofty mountain 
group stretching up to ten or twelve thousand feet and covered with 
beautiful forest. It is one of the principal coffee-exporting provinces. 

It is supposed that a book written by Jack Baum, who had come out 
on a trip under the auspices of the Field Museum of Chicago, had 
been the cause of Balcha’s downfall. The book had described him 
as a great feudal lord, and said that when the Addis Ababa Govern- 
ment wanted to discipline rulers, it was in the habit of calling them 
to Addis Ababa and making them answer a charge trumped up 
against them, then punishing them by confiscation of their property, 
fine, or imprisonment. ‘The book also said it was to be doubted © 
that Balcha would consent to go to Addis Ababa, even if summoned, 
as he was so strong that he felt himself to be above compulsion. 

Whether the book had anything to do with it I cannot say, but I 
know the Government did subscribe to an international clipping 
bureau, so that anything about Abyssinia that was printed in any 
newspaper in the United States was sent to Addis Ababa. 

Biru had been summoned to Addis Ababa five years before and 
imprisoned for over a year, but was now in favour again. 

Balcha went to Addis Ababa, whether by command or by his own 
volition no one knew, with a force of some fifteen thousand men. 
He had seemed about to start a revolt or something against Ras 
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Tafari; but that was nipped in the bud and he had been thrown 
into prison, all his property confiscated and his province given to 
Biru. 

Biru had not yet come from Addis Ababa, but his chief man, 
Fitaurari Atena-Giorgis, was on hand, busy digging up Balcha’s 
treasures and sending them to the crown. All his days were spent 
in counting Marie Therese thalers. He could do about 50,000 a day, 
and as this was twenty-five mule-loads of silver he thought he was 
doing pretty well. 

We camped on a hilltop nearly ten thousand feet high. It was a 
beautiful spot but very cold, and our mules began to die, whether 
from the cold or from eating some poisonous plant we did not know. 
At nights we nearly perished with the cold, and it was very damp. 

We located a place at Garbitcho, a thousand feet lower, which we 
thought a likely location for a Mission station, and waited for Biru 
to arrive. 

When he came he graciously consented to let us have the location 

we had chosen, and agreed to put up buildings for us. It was de- 
cided that Cain and we Lambies would remain here, while the 
Rhoads, with Messrs. Ohman, and Duff, would go back to Soddu 
and settle there. 
_ They wanted me to go back with them to help them in securing 
the property, while my wife and Betty and Mr. Cain stayed in 
Sidamo. I would return to them in a few weeks. My wife and I 
decided that we would have to make this sacrifice for the good of 
the work. 

We were poorly equipped. Our tents were unsatisfactory, and I 
hated to leave my wife and daughter in that lonely place, for the 
rains had now commenced; although the country was very beautiful, 
to live during the rains with no roof over their heads and me away 
was hard indeed. Our food supplies were very low. Altogether, it 
was far from ideal. With some misgivings I left them, especially 
since Betty had been having fever; but Mr. Rhoad felt they could 
not carry through the negotiations at Soddu without me. 

The second day after leaving them we camped in the Blati Wilder- 
ness, just above a tiny stream that was hardly flowing at all. We 
put up our tents and then heard the most tremendous roaring. We 
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rushed to the stream, and saw it was a solid wall of water coming 
down, due to a heavy cloudburst in the mountains. No one could 
cross it. A waterfall of perhaps a hundred and twenty-five feet was 
making a great din. 

The Blati Valley was one of the most dangerous sections of the 
country, even before the war. There was a stretch of thirty or more 
miles where there was no single habitation, only thick thorn bush. 
It was low-lying and hot. Solitary travellers took their lives in their 
hands when they crossed this district. A servant of one of our mis- 
sionaries on another occasion got separated a few hundred yards 
from his master and mistress, and when they came up to him it was 
to find him breathing his last; his body had been mutilated and 
parts cut away as spoils so that the murderer could boast of his 
dastardly deed. Nothing could be done about it, for the murderer 
could not be found. Nothing was ever done in such cases. 

After the stream went down, a messenger arrived from my wife 
saying Betty was quite ill, and that she feared black-water fever and 
asked me to return. Early the next morning I started back on a 
fine, big black mule the Governor had given me as a parting gift. 
Starting before daybreak, I had made thirty miles by nine o'clock 
and stopped for a bite of food. I had just finished my breakfast 
when another messenger arrived from my wife, saying Betty was a 
little better and if I felt it was God’s will for me to do so to go on, 
so I retraced my steps. 

The rest of the party had gone on from our camping-ground, 
which I reached again soon after midday. Before getting to the 
Blati we heard an ominous roaring sound. It too was coming down 
in spate, due to heavy rains in the mountains. Big Hassan, who was 
my servant and guide, shook his head when we reached the ford of 
the river and said we never could cross it. It was over two hundred 
yards wide, and the current dashing up high waves made the pros- 
pect of getting to the other side bad. We waited for an hour; then, 
although the stream had not gone down more than an inch or two, 
we managed to win through. We still had at least twenty-five miles 
to go through the bush before we could hope to reach our camp at 
the first settlement, most of it uphill, so we started on as briskly as 
we were able. Night fell and we were still many miles from our. 
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goal. We got lost and floundered about among the thorn bushes, 
for the moon was not large enough to give us much light. The 
thorns tore our clothes and scratched our faces and hands. At last, 
about nine o’clock, we met a man who had seen our caravan and 
would guide us to it, so, finally, about ten o’clock we reached the 
encampment. I had travelled nearly ninety miles that day and was 
all in. 

The next day we reached Soddu, and found a splendid location 
for a Mission station on a long ridge of land that gradually inclined 
upward to merge into Mount Dalbu, a great mountain which domi- 
nates the whole of the Wollamo landscape. The Governor was will- 
ing for us to have the land. Like almost every other bit of land 
we have secured for a Mission station, as soon as the natives 
knew that white people wanted it, it became very valuable, and 
dozens of owners and part-owners sprang up to contest our occu- 
pancy. The Governor and Abyssinian Government were unable to 
satisfy the cupidity of these people, and, as a result, there was bicker- 
ing that went on for months and years. It became a real thorn in 
the flesh. It was not a question of paying a fair and generous price 
once for all and being done with it; one never got done with it, and 
the more we paid, the more they tried to fleece us. 

After a month’s stay, during which a satisfactory arrangement 
seemed to be made and houses started, I returned to Sidamo. 

My wife had a great tale of how the Lord had guarded and pro- 
tected them. She and Mr. Cain had gotten a large native house 
built and Mission work started. Betty had gone down again and 
was very low for several days before she began finally to improve. 
The roads were unsafe, and a highroad ran close beside them. One 
night they heard blood-curdling screams close at hand. The morn- 
ing revealed that two men had been murdered and left in their 
blood not far away on the highroad. 

The tent leaked and food was very scarce. Betty craved fruit, but 
they had none. At this time the Governor sent them a large box of 
tinned California fruits and vegetables, a large earthen jar of pure 
white honey, and a dozen sheep. God had indeed spread a table for 
them in the wilderness. 

The rainy season was on with a vengeance, and the bamboos 
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dripped water all day. The grass was beautifully green, and from 
our hilltop we had splendid views of mountains and far-off Lake 
Margherita. 

We now had a large native hut to live in, but it was quite damp. 
The floor was soft mud. ‘The ashes from the fire got into Betty’s 
hair when she slept, and we could neither warm nor dry the place 
as a fire could hardly be coaxed to burn, and when at last one was 
started it would nearly choke us, for there was no chimney and the 
smoke had to find its way out as best it could through the thatched 
roof, 

How happy we were; for bad as it was, it was better than the 
tent, and we were together again and in good health. 

It was a wonderful place for birds. At the first streak of dawn 
they began their glad chorus, which swelled in volume until the sun 
appeared. A little spring gave cold water. The bamboo forest pro- 
vided all building requirements except the rope; the walls of houses 
were made of bamboo; doors were made of bamboo mats; the roof- 
rafters of bamboo; the thatch of the large leaf scales which protect 
the lateral buds of a certain species of bamboo, and were held in 
place by an intricate weaving of split bamboo. We afterwards had 
split bamboo mats for the floor, and got out of the mud. Even the 
fences were made of bamboos woven together. Horses and mules 
ate bamboo leaves instead of grass. 

This was Garbitcho. A more charming place I ie never seen. 
There were mighty forest trees and tree cactuses. It was too high 
and consequently too cold; the slightest exertion made us pant for 
breath and gave curious frontal headache. 

We started a house, and in spite of the rainy season, which in 
Sidamo is seven or eight months long, completed it and moved in. 
We were so happy, and there seemed a real need for Mission work 
and a real response. But we had scarcely gotten into our new house, 
when, like a thunderclap out of a clear sky, we were told that we 
must leave it and return to Addis Ababa. The Governor would not 
tell us what we had done wrong. His whole attitude seemed changed 
toward us. Finally he consented to give us sixty or ninety days of 
grace, during which time Mr. Cain could stay on and we could go 
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to Addis Ababa and see what we could do in the way of an appeal 
to His, Highness. 

In times of adversity the heart looks upward in a peculiar way, 
and we sought guidance from God. Was this to be the end of the 
enterprise? So many times God gives us a word of cheer or encour- 
agement, either in prayer or by bringing to our mind a special verse 
from the Bible that applies to the trying circumstance through which 
we are passing. We do not believe in blindly opening the Bible, 
shutting one’s eyes and putting one’s fingers on a verse at random 
in a sort of “magical” getting of guidance. Nor do we believe in 
searching through hundreds of irrelevant verses before we strike one 
that we think will suit the case. Rather do we believe in a daily 
systematic reading of the Bible, asking God to enable us to get from», 
it the light we need for each day, and grace to perform anything the ” 
Holy Spirit will reveal to us from that daily reading. I use some 
little book, like Daily Light, as supplementary reading. It is wonder 
ful how God does guide if we are willing to accept the guidance 
given. 

The guidance Mr. Rhoad and I thought we got at this time 
seemed somewhat conflicting. His was from Psalm 121, “He will 
not suffer thy foot to be moved.” This was very comforting. All I 
could get seemed to be, “Resist not the powers” (Romans 13:1). 
This seemed very discouraging, for the powers said—Get out! 

We went to Addis Ababa, but it seemed we could get no help 
there. The Government did not treat us fairly. We learned of two 
things back of their unfriendly attitude. The first was that some 
Italian Roman Catholic missionaries in Kaffa had, by unfair means, 
got hold of some property, and when asked to leave had made a 
great stir about it, and the Italian Government was making it a real 
cause of trouble, a sort of premature Wal Wal “incident” that came 
a few years too soon. The second thing was that the priests had 
renewed their attacks on His Highness, using his favour toward 
Missions as a club with which to threaten him. If he continued 
favourable, they might prevent him from ascending the throne. 
Secretly he wanted to help us, but did not wish to jeopardize his 
standing with the Coptic Church party. 
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We saw dozens of people, but no one wanted to befriend us ac- 
tively. However, the opposition was dying down a little. 

Our second missionary party arrived at this time: Mr. and Mrs. 
Kirk, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, Miss Ferron, Miss Bray, and Miss Berg- 
sten, all from America; and a little later Mr. Eric Horn and Mr. 
Reginald Annan, both from New Zealand, by way of England, and 
Mr. Charles Barton, from New Zealand, but English by birth. 

We could get no assurance that the decision to close Sidamo 
would be reversed, yet there seemed to be a somewhat easier feeling, 
and we hoped that the expulsion would not be carried out. We sent 
Mr. Horn to be with Mr. Cain in Sidamo, and since we had rein- 
forcements, decided to open two more stations. 

One place open to us was at Marako, five days south of Addis 
Ababa. Here an Armenian had a fruit farm, and was willing to 
rent part of his land to the Mission. We thought we could open 
here without asking permission. Mr. and Mrs. Kirk and Mr. Bar- 
ton were accordingly located here, and nothing was said about it. 

Another location was Kambatta, where another old friend lived, 
Dajazimatch Mushesha,—who had been godfather to Ras Tafari, 
and one of whose chief men had offered us a piece of ground free. 
Mr. Duff and Mr. Annan were located here. 

My wife and I went with the party. Mr. Rhoad had gone on 
ahead a few weeks before. After locating the Kambatta party, we 
were going to Wollamo, four days south, to see how they were get- 
ting along there, and then over to Sidamo. We had left Kambatta 
only a few hours when a messenger came spurring after us to say 
they had been ordered off the land. There was a half-finished two- 
room house in Hoseina town, the capital of Kambatta, that they 
could go into for a rental of a few thalers a month, so they proposed 
going there, to which, of course, we made no objection; there was 
no alternative. 

We went on to Wollamo, to be met with the sad word that they, 
too, had been ordered to leave and return to Addis Ababa. Instead 
of being easier, things were tighter. 

We had to turn our faces once more toward Addis Ababa, to see 
what could be done. My wife was far from well. She had devel- 
oped a condition that required an operation and the long journey on 
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muleback was really agony to her physically, beside the mental tor- 
ture we all suffered from the apparent failure of cherished hopes 
and plans. 

Addis Ababa again! We seemed very unwelcome. His Majesty 
avoided meeting us, as did also many of the high officials. The 
young men at Sidamo were actually expelled from their station, and 
after killing as much time as possible on the road returned to Addis 
Ababa, where they were not wanted either, as the rented Mission 
headquarters was too small to hold all of us. Igazoo was in Addis 
Ababa and most of our energies were expended on him. Day after 
day we sought him out, and he rather grudgingly received us—some- 
times. The American Foreign Minister tried to be helpful. We 
spent much of our days in prayer to God to help us. 

In the meantime, Mr. Duff and Mr. Annan were practically pris- 
oners in Hoseina. They were permitted to leave on only one con- 
dition, viz., that they go straight to Addis Ababa. They were 
insulted and jeered at. 

At last some daylight seemed to be breaking. The first intima- 
tion we had was the word that we were going to be allowed to go 
on at Kambatta. Then, if Igazoo agreed, we would be permitted 
to open a medical work in Wollamo. This meant more trips to 
Igazoo. Finally the agreement with him seemed to be about com- 
plete. We had agreed on all of fifteen points. It remained only 
to make a clean copy. It was late at night. The Governor read it 
off to the scribe as he wrote it down. When we came to point 
thirteen I was surprised to hear him insert as a sub-clause, “They 
promise that they will not teach religion.” 

I at once questioned him about this insertion and told him we 
would never sign it with that clause. “It means nothing,” he said. 
“You teach what you please. I put this in for my own protection 
with the priests.” 

“No, we will never sign that.” 

At that he became angry and blustered; but we held firm and told 
him what we signed we would keep, but we would not sign this. 
It got late, and he was tired and hungry, and so were we. He told 
the scribe to write paragraph thirteen over again, and when he came 
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to it he omitted the obnoxious restriction. We could sign it and get 
home to supper and bed, worn out but rejoicing. 

Mr. Rhoad went back to Soddu with the precious document while 
I stayed on a little longer, to see if anything could be done about 
Sidamo and to get my wife started home, for it had become evident 
that she must go. 

With difficulty I had made several appointments to see His High- 
ness, only in each case to have the appointment cancelled or post- 
poned. 

The last appointment was for Sunday afternoon at three o’clock. 
My wife was to leave the following Tuesday for America. At nine 
A.M. a messenger came from His Highness postponing the appoint- 
ment to nine p.M. We never favoured Sunday appointments, and 
we had private information that the nine o’clock date was to be a 
kind of cocktail party and dance, with a lot of townspeople in. ‘There 
would be no real opportunity to talk to His Majesty, and we did notj 
approve of such things, and especially not on Sundays; we there- 
fore sent our regrets. At eleven o’clock another messenger came, 
saying that His Highness was anxious for us to come as there was 
to be a theatrical performance. Again my wife and I decided to 
decline. 

Monday night they were giving a farewell supper for my wife 
and another missionary of another Mission. As we sat down to the 
table one of them said to me, “You were not at the palace last night. 
It was a regular vaudeville show. We all were invited and went.” 

“No, we thought it was not the thing on Sunday and did not go.” 

“Oh, you should have gone. An invitation like that is equal to a 
command. The King noted it and was very angry, and the Prime 
Minister said, ‘Is that the way Doctor Lambie treats us after all our 
kindness to him?’ ” 

We felt very bad, but still we were not willing to admit we had 
done wrong. 

Next morning I started with my wife and Betty to Jibouti, which 
we reached the following day, and put them on their steamer, and 
then returned to Addis Ababa. Thinking to try to patch things up 
with the Foreign Minister, I determined to see him before leaving 
for the south. My caravan had already set out. He kept me wait- 
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ing in the garden, and when at last he came out to me he seemed 
none too cordial, After talking about various things, he said, “When 
are you going away?” 

“To-morrow. My caravan went yesterday.” 

“Have you said good-bye to His Highness?” 

“No. He doesn’t want to see me.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Oh, he makes appointments to see me and always breaks them.” 

“Always breaks them! You are the one that breaks them. You 
had an appointment last Sunday night and refused to come.” 

“Tt was a theatrical show and dance on God’s day, and as a mis- 
sionary and Christian I could not go.” 

“Well, at any rate, you cannot go off without seeing His High- 
ness. Come to the palace to-morrow afternoon at four-thirty.” 

Which was exactly what I wanted. His Highness was quite alone, 
and we had a good talk. At the conclusion he said to me something 
like these words, “Do not be angry with me nor think I am unwil- 
ling to help you. You do not know what enemies I have. Do not 
ask too much of me for a period of one year, after which I will be in 
a position to do more for you.” 

It seemed that he had an inkling that the next year he would be 
crowned King of Shoa. 

I replied, “Your Majesty, I have no desire to harass you by our 
requests, nor do I come seeking definite permission to enter Sidamo; 
but I thought perhaps you could give me a kindly personal letter to 
Biru the governor that would help us.” 

“Yes, I will do so. Write what is necessary and I will sign it.” 

“No, Your Highness, I will not do that.” At this point the For- 
eign Minister entered the room. “Let the Foreign Minister write it.” 
To this he assented and I took my departure. 

Early the next morning I had to mount and ride like mad to try 
to catch my caravan seventy miles away. A few miles out, my horse 
went into a bog and in three seconds was almost submerged; but by 
stepping off in time and tugging at the reins and encouraging him, 
the noble animal struggled out not much the worse for it, and we 
went on. Quite fagged out, I came to where our caravan had 
camped. 
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The letter promised by His Highness was to be sent after us. We 
received it about a week later. It was left open for us to read. When 
we read it, we were filled with misgivings. The impressive looking 
document seemed to say nothing definite about anything, and ap- 
peared to make our position in regard to Sidamo worse than ever. 
We would gladly have destroyed it; but this would have been an 
act of lese majesty, so we could not. 

At Kambatta we met Mr. Rhoad, and after two weeks spent in 
prospecting around, found another suitable site for a Mission 
station at a place called Lambuda, and got Messrs. Duff and Annan 
located there, and then went on to Sidamo with the disappointing 
letter. 

We stopped a day short of Agara Salaam for a day of prayer be- 
side a beautiful river, sending on a note to Biru that we were com- 
ing, but saying nothing about the letter. We got word back the 
same evening, bidding us welcome. In faith we had taken Messrs. 
Cain and Horn back with us, believing that, somehow, God would 
establish them there. 

Eight or ten miles out from Agara Salaam a band of picked uni- 
formed soldiers met us and escorted us in. The Governor received 
us in the kindliest manner possible. A large marquee tent had been 
erected and a bountiful banquet spread out for us, to which Biru 
and his wife, Waizero Asalafitch, sat down with us. Fifteen courses 
of delicious food were served, and after dinner I entertained them 
with some of my little parlour tricks with matchboxes and what- 
nots, and he commented jokingly on my thinning hair, to which I 
replied that he should not make fun of it, and reminded him of the 
children who mocked at the prophet’s baldness and were mauled by 
bears. At this he feigned mock alarm and said he would be afraid 
to go out alone. In this good-natured way the time passed, with no 
mention of the letter. To bring up that matter on the first day 
would be impolite. 

The next day we invited him to our tent for lunch. Not a fifteen- 
course one, but we did our little best to honour him. Still no men- 
tion of the letter. 

We made an appointment for the third day. We had much prayer 
about it. Armed with the letter, we approached His Excellency, 
seated on his velvet throne cushions. When he saw the royal seal 
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he stood up, as all must do in reading a letter from the Empress or 
Regent, and bowed to it. He opened it and read it rapidly, while a 
smile spread over his face. Evidently he could read between the 
lines, and what we thought was a very poor attempt he considered 
excellent. 

“That is a very good letter,” he commented. “It is all right now. 
Your missionaries can stay here. I never wanted to expel them; 
now it is all right. How many missionaries would you like to place 
in Sidamo? Would ten be enough? I mean men. Women and 
children do not count.” 

“Quite enough, Your Excellency.” 

“T would like your people to be near me, as I like them. If you 
want your old place back again, you can have it, or if you want a 
new place let it be not more than an hour’s journey away from me. 
And, by the way, Doctor Lambie, you are a doctor and know what 
places are healthy. I am not satisfied with this place and want to 
change the capital of Sidamo. Go you and find me a good place. 
I will send soldiers with you to help, and when you find it come 
and tell me and I will go and see it. Find a place for yourselves at 
the same time. I have ordered it.” 

With what joy we went back to our tents to fall on our knees. 
Too full for words I could only say, “Thank You. Thank You.” 
Nearly a year’s struggle was over. Sidamo was open. Also Wollamo, 
Kambatta and Marako. The two verses, “He will not suffer thy 
foot to be moved” and “Resist not the powers” coincided. God 
had answered! 

Biru sent the soldiers.and we started out, first in a southwesterly 
direction deeper into the mountains in a district called Uraga. It 
was cold and misty and the wood so wet we could not make a fire. 
Lovely mountains, but few people. The altitude was too high. 
The streams all ran to the Webbi Shebeli. After several days given 
to exploring this district, we voted against it, and a little discouraged 
at the nonsuccess of the trip returned to Agara Salaam. 

The day we reached there, as I was reading my Bible for the day’s 
portion, which was in Deuteronomy, I came upon these rather sur- 
prising words, “Ye have encompassed this mountain long enough; 
turn you northward.” After prayer, the conviction came that this 
was indeed a word of guidance, and I showed it to the Governor. 
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We had given him a beautiful Bible, especially bound in de luxe 
manner, and he marked the verse with pencil. 

We started northward out of the high mountains, and after an- 
other week’s prospecting in a direction due north of Agara Salaam, 
we found a lovely location close to the great highway that goes from 
Addis Ababa to the Kenya border, and among a very primitive 
group of native Sidamos who were devil-worshippers. Not far 
away was an ideal site for the new capital. 

We went back to Agara Salaam and reported what we had found. 
The Governor said he would go and see it. He took a few days to 
get ready; then we started off in great pomp. He must have had 
more than ten thousand men in his train. Bands of music, horse- 
drummers, mountain guns strapped on mules’ backs, silk tents, and 
dear knows what, all to accompany a party of missionaries and 
settle them in a location suitable for them. The word of God to us 
had indeed come true—‘“Resist not the powers.” .. . “He will not 
suffer thy foot to be moved.” 

Cain and Horn could hardly believe it was true. After all their 
wanderings about, now to be settled in a sure place among a needy 
people! Is it to be wondered at? When they put up their first 
huts they made a motto to hang on the wall with these words, 
“Moreover, God will appoint a place for his people Israel, whence 
they shall remove no more, neither shall the children of wickedness 
affiict them as before time” (2 Samuel 7:10). 

My own fortunes were at a low ebb at this time. My wife’s sick- 
ness and trip to America and all these extra journeys, the expense 
of only part of which was borne by the Mission, had exhausted the 
slender missionary allowance. My clothes and shoes were literally 
worn out, and I had no money to replace them. Still, what matters 
a pair of burst shoes in the rainy season when the Gospel was 
triumphant and Sidamo was open. 

I returned to Wollamo, and there gave myself to building up the 
medical work, living alone in a tiny house with Bill, my English 
bulldog, very good company in my loneliness, except when he 
snored at night. He was my constant companion, and when at 
last a hungry leopard got him on a trip to Lake Margherita I felt 
deprived of a real friend. 


XIII 
IN JOURNEYS OFT 


N THE late autumn of 1929 Doctor Bingham accompanied a 
large party of new missionary recruits to Nigeria. He expressed 
his intention of visiting Abyssinia, coming across Africa if pos- 

sible, sending word to this effect to Mr. George W. Rhoad and me 
in Soddu, Wollamo Province. We immediately commenced the 
necessary preparations for the long caravan journey to Moyale, in 
Kenya, where our general director was to meet us. 

Doctor Bingham was travelling, and postal services are none too 
certain in Abyssinia, and the distance is great and there is no direct 
postal communication with Nigeria, so that until almost the last 
moment of starting it was uncertain whether he had actually re- 
ceived our word that we would meet him at Moyale about March 1. 
Also it was uncertain whether he would find it practicable to reach 
there at that time, and whether the necessary passports and permits 
could be secured for his entrance and that of his companion, Mr. 
H. W. Stock, Sr., devoted head of the Gowans Home in Collings- 
wood, Ontario. 

Habta Wold, one of our trusted servants, was sent to Addis Ababa 
with letters asking for the necessary permits, etc., from Abyssinian 
authorities, and two days.before our scheduled departure everything 
was on hand. A great volume of prayer had gone up, and we were 
confident God would bring everything to hand in time. 

Few white people have made the journey between this point in 
Wollamo Province, two weeks’ journey south of Addis Ababa, and 
the southern frontiers which separate Abyssinia from Kenya. 
Much of it is waterless, so-called desert land, a country with a 
prolonged dry season and a short rainy one, permitting the growth 
of only short grass and a few stunted trees and thorn bushes. 

It was necessary to know how long the distances were between 
water-holes so that we might have proper water containers. It was 
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necessary to know where food could be obtained for the considerable 
number of Abyssinians required to care for the mules and other 
necessities of the caravan. It was necessary to carry tents and camp- 
ing equipment for Doctor Bingham and Mr. Stock as well as for 
ourselves. Practically all food we required for ourselves had to be 
carried. Part of the journey lies over very high mountains, where 
it is piercing cold, and provision had to be made for warm clothing 
for that part of the trip. Veterinary medicines for the mules 
had to be considered. We were not taking horses, as one area is 
either infested by the tsetse fly or contains poison grasses, which 
always prove fatal to horses and frequently to mules. 

There are always last-moment troubles incident to a journey of 
this kind. Some of the mule-herders thought we were absolutely 
dependent upon their services, and went on strike just a few days 
before the contemplated start; others demanded more money be- 
cause of the difficulties of the road. We take all our travelling ar- 
rangements at home for granted, and all we have to think of is our 
own personal requirements, but in Abyssinia, and particularly in 
going on such a journey as this, there is need of attention to detail, 
which must be entered into with considerable exactness if the ex- 
pedition is going to be successful. 


JOTTINGS IN MY DIARY 
January 24, 1930. 

Our caravan passed on yesterday and the remainder of the head- 
carriers a few minutes ago. Our mules are saddled and we must go. 
We are looking to our Heavenly Father to make this journey and 
our meeting with Doctor Bingham possible. We earnestly pray that 
this expedition may be the means of opening up large areas of 
southern Abyssinia to the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. Here 
are millions of people who have never heard of Him. The people 
in southern Abyssinia seem to us to be so sunk in sin as to be 
without hope and without God in the world. Oh that we might be 
led to find the places most suitable for Mission stations, and that 
the privilege might be given us of opening such stations, and that 
workers and funds might be forthcoming to go to these “other 
sheep.” 
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Buzza, Bonkey, February 1, 1930. 

We hoped we were getting out of the mountains, or, at least, to 
a little lower level but here we are again on a high mountain. 
When we reached the top we were surprised to find it was occupied 
by a walled town of considerable extent. 

It was difficult to find a good place for our Sabbath camp. At / 
first our guide took us to a rocky ridge a few hundred feet above 
the town. Cold, dark rain clouds enveloped us so that we could 
see hardly fifty feet. The ground was rough and boulder-strewn 
and there was no place to pitch a tent. We decided to look else- 
where, and came upon this pleasant little meadow near the town 
but not in it. 

The week’s hard journeys have told upon the pack-animals in 
spite of all our care that they have proper pads and soft blankets 
beneath the pack-saddles. Several of them have rubbed places and 
others have swellings which require cauterizing. This is a rough 
but efficient treatment, which consists of making parallel burns with 
a red-hot iron on the mule’s back over and below the swelling. Of 
course, the mules have to be thrown and tied up while this painful 
operation is in progress, and they groan quite heart-rendingly. Poor 
things! but it does help them, although it takes at least a fortnight 
for the burns to heal. I tried other treatments; none of them works 
so well as the cauterizing; in fact, they did not work at all, and I 
have come to the reluctant conclusion that the native muleteers 
know better than I. 

We may be the first white people who have ever been here. On 
the most reliable map this place is marked with a question mark, but 
we can erase the question mark; it is here all right, and quite a 
big place. | 

On the lower hills all around are thousands of fertile farms, 
separated by hedges or bamboo fences. In none of these places has 
a missionary ever been. “How shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard? And how shall they hear without a preacher? 


And how shall they preach except they be sent?” To say one does 


not believe in missions to the heathen is practically equal to saying 
that one does not believe in Jesus Christ. If we believe on Him 
we must believe in His words; otherwise, we make Him a liar and 
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unworthy of our faith. To be unwilling to go oneself or to send 
our loved ones, or to minister to the needs of those who go, is cer- 
tainly not to have the mind of Christ. “Let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus.” 

February 3, 1930. 

Yesterday was a busy Sunday. Much busier than I like, but there 
was no alternative. The people came in crowds from morning until 
night. Most of them were just curious people, who had as much 
pleasure in seeing the frangis as children at home have watching a 
circus parade. Everything we had or did aroused their interest. It 
was quite trying to have no privacy at all, to have folks peeking at 
you from under the tent-fly or crowding around you, scores of them, 
if you left the tent. Some were begging for sugar, some for medi- 
cine, but most just wanted to see all they could of the first white 
people they had ever looked upon. 

Of course, we took advantage of their curiosity to preach Christ 
to them and read the Bible to, and with, a good many; but they 
seemed not to want to hear anything, but just to look at the strange 
spectacle which we present. A good many sick people came too. 
We make them pay a little, rather than pauperize them by giving 
everything for nothing. We make the fee quite small if the per- 
son is poor, accepting a few eggs, costing less than five cents. When 
they hear they have to pay, many of the sick lose interest in the 
doctor. I would like to know how many hundreds of people saw 
and heard us. They stayed until dark. Even a heavy hailstorm 
failed to drive some of them away. One can only hope and pray 
that some of the seed sown may bear fruit. 

Bitter cold last night, and this morning we had to ride through 
cold mist that hid the rider ahead. Trails were very slippery and 
quite the steepest of the whole journey. 

This afternoon a messenger came from Soddu. It was a postman 
whom we sent over to Dajazimatch Biru with a pressure cooker. He 
gave me full particulars of their being attacked by brigands—the 


man who carried the cooker was shot at, and when he fell with it 


(from fright, for he was not hit) they beat him with the butts of 
their guns; they robbed the other natives who were with our men, 
some fifty, of their clothes and all they had. So it goes in Abyssinia. 
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The Governor has gone off to the war with all the men he could 
muster, thousands of them. What it all can be about no one quite 
knows. ‘They have left this southern country almost without goy- 
ernment, so that brigand bands can have a high old time if they 
take the notion. It is so calming to think our protection does not 
depend upon any earthly ruler, but upon God, our Good Shepherd 
who so safely guards us. 

Our poor mules with sore backs will feel bad this hard day, I 
fear. We had hoped to hire a few extra mules to help us through 
the mountains, but they did not show up to-day. 

Lake Chamo is clearly visible to the east, a lovely sheet of water. 


Zargulla, Ethiopia, February 4, 1930. 

Mountain roads are surely hard on pack-mules. As we had no 
spare animals, it was providential that we were able to hire six extra 
ones to go on with us for a week or so. 

We are all glad to be at a lower altitude to-day. The mountains 
are grand, but one does get tired of the piercing cold and mist. 
Chamo is visible, and also Gardula, which latter place we hope to 
reach day after to-morrow. 

Mr. Rhoad killed a gazelle this morning, so we will have fresh 
venison to-night. We have been fortunate in being able to buy 
barley every night for the pack-mules to eat. 

Without our having been on a trip of this kind, it would be im- 
possible to gauge the needs of the people, or just what is necessary 
in getting Mission stations started. Up near Chincha and Dorzi 
certainly seems like a very populous centre of great need; another 
one was near Gulta and the Grand Canyon of Gamo. These two 
are not so far from Soddu but that supplies and transport could be 
arranged. As we get farther south the transport difficulties and 
expense greatly increase. Also, the population about here is nothing 
like so dense. 

It might be possible to put a small boat on the lakes and arrange 
for transport that way, as none of these populous centres are more 
than fifteen or twenty miles distant from the western borders of 
these two magnificent lakes, which are really one lake separated by 
a narrow isthmus of land. Of course, if one goes to the lakes one 
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risks malaria—they being in a lowland area, there are plenty of 
mosquitoes, which we do not have in the mountains. A lake route 
would mean, of course, that each Mission station started would need 
some sort of a road or trail to the lake; but this should not be 
difficult. 

Busa, February 5, 1930. 

Within sight of Gardula, which is sort of the jumping-off place 
for Boran. We rode up a long ridge to-day to this place. We could 
get no grain for the mules last night, so we allowed them to graze 
until quite late. We have an ingenious arrangement for locking 
up the mules at night, viz., a number of large iron stakes. Each 
stake has four or five stout steel chains securely fastened to its head 
and each of these chains is padlocked to the leg of a mule. Thus 
a thief has to break a chain in order to steal a mule, and this they 
are unable to do. ‘To steal five mules all chained together would 
be a difficult, if not an impossible, feat. They would soon be over- 
taken and recaptured. 

One of the horses we had hired fell over a precipice and broke its 
neck. We did not see the accident as we were all ahead. It hap- 
pened just a half hour before getting to this place. Apparently the 
horse did not die at once. It must have been pure carelessness on 
the part of the servants, for there was far less excuse for an accident 
of this kind to-day than on many of the previous days, when we 
really were in bad places. I am glad it was not one of our Mission 
horses. It was their own, and the accident was due to their own 
carelessness. I am sorry for them, but not as sorry, I think, as I 
would have been if they had not been so hard in driving the bar- 
gain with us about the animals in the first place, and if they had 
not changed their word several times, making it harder for us each 
time. 

We were sound asleep when suddenly the dogs made a great 
hubbub, and our night guard could be heard shouting. Our men 
all awakened and began to talk and shout, under the impression 
that thieves had sought to enter the camp. It proved, however, to 
be a slave girl, who had sought refuge with us at about two o’clock 
in the morning. She was a young woman of about twenty and had 
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run away from her mistress, when the latter’s husband went to 
Addis Ababa with the other soldiers. 

It is difficult to know what to do in cases such as this. She has 
sought our protection. Under Abyssinian law our duty is to turn 
her over to the nearest Abyssinian official to return to her mistress. 
Our sympathies are all with the slave. We told her that we could 
not protect her, but would hand her over to the authorities. We 
are here to preach deliverance to the captives of sin, and we greatly 
desire to free their bodies too, yet to do so by breaking the Abys- 
sinian laws would be wrong for us and would prevent our minister- 
ing to either bondman or free. At the same time we do not feel 
we should carry out the law to the extent of taking her to the 
officials; we are not policemen. 

Mashilla, Feb. 7, 1930. 

We reached Gardula yesterday morning about half-past ten. It 
is on the top of a very high mountain that veils itself in mist a large 
part of the time. Our packs were a long way behind us, as the 
mountain was quite steep. We stood around in the market-place in 
the midst of a curious and not-too-friendly crowd. 

The tents came and we pitched them, but had hardly accom- 
plished that before a chap of very forbidding appearance came up 
and told us to move off. We had asked if this spot was a public 
camping-place, and had been assured it was. Our things were all 
unpacked and the mules had been turned loose to graze, so we did 
not see how we could move, and we courteously explained matters 
to him, but all he would say was, “Begone.” He blustered around 
and ordered our servants to pull up the tents. After trying in vain 
to pacify him or get him to tell us why we could not stay, we de- 
cided just to let him rant on. We had our lunch and a word of 
prayer, asking God to work for us. In the meantime, one old grey- 
haired man went off and later came back with several others, and 
they led off the truculent person and had words with him. His 
anger seemed to cool off, and by the time our lunch and prayers 
were over he had disappeared. Later he came back and apologized 
and eventually bought a Bible in the Amharic Language for two 
thalers (about an American dollar). 

Sick people came in the afternoon, and there was opportunity to 
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sell some Bibles and Scripture portions and to witness to others. 
The head man is not there now. It is very cold and damp at Gar- 
dula; we thought it a disagreeable place as far as weather was con- 
cerned. Perhaps the cool reception we received helped make us 
think that. The fog lifted hardly at all until nearly noon. I think 
the people were sorry to have us leave. One begins to feel very 
far from home. 

From here southward they will not accept our small silver change 
which in Abyssinia is called timons; they are in value about tup- 
pence, or four cents American. From here they use empty cartridge- 
cases as small change, nine to the thaler; we had to buy some to 
take with us. A short but hard journey over very bad roads to-day 
brought us to this place, reached about three-thirty p.m. 


Duro, February 10, 1930. 


Saturday was a rather hard day. We came down a great distance. 
At points the road wound around very steep places and the path was 
not more than six or eight inches wide. Had the mule taken a 
wrong step, often it would have meant a fall of hundreds or even 
thousands of feet. Mules, when allowed to go their own pace, very 
seldom do take a false step; they are too cautious. 

Our camp is pleasantly situated in a little grove of cedar trees. 
We are a couple of thousand feet lower, so do not have the clammy 
mists that were prevalent around Gardula and Mashilla. Yesterday, 
the Sabbath, was a good day. Many people came to us, and there 
was opportunity to sit down and talk with many of them about our 
Lord Jesus Christ and to sell a number of Bibles and portions. One 
man seemed very hungry for the Word. I was talking to him a 
great part of the afternoon. Mr. Rhoad brought a helpful message 
in the morning to seventy or more people, using a Galla interpreter; 
most of the people here speak the Galla language. 


Konso, February 11, 1930. 


The natives of Konso are very poor and ignorant. They wear few 
clothes and have not the slightest knowledge of the world outside, 
or of our Christ. We are to stop a day or two here, to get the 
Thursday market at Konso town; then on for the Sagan River and 
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real desert. At Konso town we hope to be able to hire camels to 
carry for us. They come from Moyale in Kenya, bringing salt, and 
go back unloaded, or so we hear. 

Konso, February 13, 1930. 

We went out of our way yesterday in order to call upon the ruler 
of this Konso country, Fitaurari Terafa. We made an early start, 
the village headman accompanying us. He assured us that it was 
only two hours to Fasha, where the Fitaurari lives. We thought it 
best to send the caravan right on to the next camp while we made 
our visit to the ruler. After three hours’ steady travelling we still 
seemed to be a long way from where the ruler lived, so we called 
the headman up and asked him about it. “Oh, yes, it is farther,” he 
said, “but I feared that if I told you the truth you would think it 
too far and not go, and he wants to see you.” Mr. Rhoad told him 
he was too old to lie like that. Lies trouble their consciences not 
at all. 

After a little over four hours’ travelling we reached the strongly 
palisaded enclosure where the Fitaurari lived. He received us in a 
round tent and gave Abyssinian food. He is a tall man, about sixty 
years of age, and has been here seven years. He was very polite to 
us and sent men to bring grain and grass for the pack-animals, and 
two sheep and a whole bull for us. 

The camping-ground where we are to-day was two hours and a 
half distant; we got here about two-thirty p.m. 

This country is very different from what we have been travelling 
through; this is much more rocky. One wonders at the natives who 
have terraced all these hills with stone walls to support the earth. 
Some of the walls are six feet high. The labour involved has been 
tremendous. 

The Konso natives live in densely grouped villages surrounded 
by stone walls; there are a number of them on the hills around here. 
In each village enclosure the houses are as thick as can be; it is 
like a rabbit warren. They have planted green shade trees that 
somewhat obscure the villages at a distance. 

These large native communities would give wonderful oppor- 
tunity for evangelistic work; there has been no witness for Christ 
in any of them. The Amharas, who have been here thirty years, 
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have not attempted to convert the people to the Ethiopic-Coptic 
Church. There are a number of Mohammedans here too. 

The Fitaurari came down to visit us in camp this morning. Yes- 
terday we presented him with a leather-bound, gilt-edged Bible. He 
seemed to like it, although I believe he cannot read. Our Govern- 
ment papers, which he asked to see, were turned over to a scribe, 
who contented himself with looking at the seals. Every official 
letter in Abyssinia must have the writer’s seal; it is more important 
than the signature and is a relic of those days when only a few 
scriveners knew the wonders of written words. 

We now come to the part of the road we have been dreading 
some—the low-lying Sagan River region and the waterless stretches. 
Our plan is to leave here early to-morrow morning and go to the 
Sagan River or to a point just this side of the river. We shall there 
make camp and the mules will be driven to the dry river bed, where 
there may be a standing pool of water at which they can drink. If 
the pool has dried up we will scratch a deep hole in the sand, which 
will fill with water enough for the mules and us. The next day we 
will load up by candle-light and cross the river, being careful to 
have the pack-mules’ mouths tied shut so they cannot snatch grass 
as they go along, for there is grass along the margin of the river 
and a short distance inland that is deadly poison. 

We shall go only a few miles and make camp, or at least put up 
some little shade for ourselves. The mules will then be taken back 
to the river to drink; some of them will carry water-tanks or what- 
ever we have to carry water in, and come back to us. About three- 
thirty p.m. the muleteers will saddle up and we will go on until ten 
o'clock at night; then make camp and sleep until three in the morn- 
ing, after which we will continue on our way until about nine a.m., 
when we should reach water. I suppose everyone will be very dry 
by that time. We have enough water containers for ourselves, but 
not for the men or the mules. The mules will not mind it too 
much, however; in the Sudan mules often go twenty-four hours 
without drinking. 

There is a big market here to-day. People come from Boran, Ham- 
mur Kokke, and other far-distant places. It was so crowded on the 
market-square that one had to step over people to get around. In- 
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stead of small coins they use twists of cotton yarn, which they manu- 
facture themselves, as cotton is very widely grown in the Konso dis- 
trict. They kill forty or fifty fat oxen for meat every market day, so 
the market is a real shambles. 

Oh for the day when this land will be open to the Gospel. “He is 
able.” A curious crowd is around me as I write. It is hard to con- 
centrate under such circumstances. Quite a number of sick came in 
to-day, mostly Amharas, not the real natives of the country. 


Fil Awyo, Boran, February 15, 1930. 

We were up at half-past three yesterday morning and off by five. 
There was a long descent from the town, past where the camel- 
men from Boran had their camp. An appeal to them to hire us 
some camels was fruitless. We entered a dry stream-bed; for miles 
the path led down this bed, then over a mountain, and then an- 
other stream-bed for many miles. It was only ten or fifteen feet wide 
at places, again it widened to thirty. The trip was monotonous, as 
we had such a circumscribed view of things, for trees usually lined 
the banks; we had to crunch along over the dry sand and boulders. 
It became hotter and hotter as we approached the Sagan River. 

We crossed the river, reduced to standing pools and a mere trickle 
of water in this dry season, and went on for half an hour; then we 
off-saddled and rested under trees and had luncheon. About three 
o'clock in the afternoon we resumed our journey. 

About four o’clock we began to see a good many game animals. 
Mr. Rhoad and George went off to shoot them, but unfortunately 
one of the men had been playing with his rifle and had set the sights 
for five hundred yards. Mr. Rhoad did not notice the change had 
been made, and as a consequence they missed everything at which 
they shot. A large herd of zebra allowed the hunters to approach 
within a hundred yards. 

We kept on going until nearly dark and then Mrs. Rhoad had tea 
for us. On and on we went until about nine-thirty p.m. We did 
not put up the tents, but slept out under the stars, as everyone was 
dead tired. Mr. Rhoad doled out drinking water to the men, for 
there was no more water within miles of this place, and we all 
turned in. The foxes serenaded us, and there was some excitement 
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in a neighbouring camp of natives about some mules being strayed or 
stolen; but we all managed to sleep some until a little after two, 
when we broke camp by moonlight and rode on. 

Most of our journey was over flat plains covered with green grass. 
There is a termite in this Boran country which makes wonderful 
edifices. I have been acquainted with termites ever since I came to 
Africa, but I never saw architecture such as these make here. In 
the pale moonlight it looked as if the path were bordered every few 
feet by a huge stone monolith. There was a broad plinth, or base, 
which might vary from ten to twenty feet in diameter, and from the 
centre of this base rose in each case a lofty pillar to a height of from 
fifteen to twenty-five feet. Some of them were perfectly straight 
with smooth sides. Others leaned a little one way or the other, and 
wind and weather had carved them into odd futuristic shapes. In 
the centre of each pillar was the ants’ staircase. Why they make 
these pillars so tall is hard to fathom. 

Soon after sunrise Mr. Rhoad shot a splendid big oryx, an animal 
as big as a yearling calf and with beautiful straight horns, like 
rapiers, thirty inches long. 

It seemed an interminable distance before we reached water and 
then it was only a small pool in a stream-bed. The carriers were al- 
most done up; some of them had to be helped into camp. We are 
in a grassy field atop a hill overlooking the mountains of Boran. 


February 18, 1930. 

Plenty of Gallas came around us at the Sunday camp. Our men 
were all tired after the waterless desert journey. The mules were 
too tired to eat their barley. Some of the muleteers are Gallas, as 
is Mangesha, my servant, and several of Mr. Rhoad’s servants, so 
they easily converse with these Boran or southern Gallas. Some of 
our people have been under Christian influence for a long time, and 
although we cannot definitely say they have been born again, we do 
believe that the seed sown in their hearts will undoubtedly bear 
fruit. Of course they make great professions—at least some of them 
do, but as for their having had a real deep spiritual experience it is 
difficult to say, although one rather doubts it. We tried to get some 
of them to tell their southern relatives, the Gallas of this part of 
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Boran, what Christ meant to them, if, indeed, He meant anything 
to them; but with one or two exceptions they did not respond to our 
plea. 

A great deal of our time was spent in doctoring mules’ backs, 
which do get into awful condition. 

We left Eil Awyo yesterday morning early and steered for some 
low mountains to the east. As we entered the mountains the terrain 
changed greatly. The mountains were covered with beautiful trees, 
cedars and others; large rocks show through the dark green leaves. 
Here and there immense herds of Boran cattle could be seen. We 
passed a large town of Boran natives with curious long, low, 
thatched houses surrounded by a Joma of thorn branches. 

The Amharas have made no impression upon these people. None 
of those we questioned had ever heard of Jesus Christ. They seem 
like a peaceable, happy sort of people. They have been much har- 
ried by their less peaceful neighbours. 

The Boran country is extensive. Large tracts have not a single 
trace of human habitation, for many miles. It is hard to find water. 
Boran has a good rainfall, but the soil is very sandy and the water 
quickly sinks into the ground. The grass is much greener at this 
time of year than in any other part of Abyssinia where we have 
been, but there are no running brooks as elsewhere. The people 
drink from wells, some very deep. 

Yesterday Fitaurari Gaydo, the most powerful Galla ruler in this 
part of the country, came to see us. We had written him to ask 
about camels. He was accompanied by a retinue of fifteen or twenty 
followers and brought his own chair with him. On his head he 
wore a turban, and from the middle of his forehead a large silver 
horn seemed to be protruding through an ivory ring of large size. 
It was so firmly fastened to his head that one might almost suppose 
it grew on him; but on examination it proved to be fastened there 
through the ivory ring with a leather thong which encircled his head 
below the turban. He seemed a quite respectable old fellow. His 
father and grandfather had been kings of this country before the 
Ambharas came. They put a ruler over him, but gave him the 
honorary title of Fitaurari, or general. He, too, said that they knew 
nothing of Jesus Christ. I had supposed from his turban that he 
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might be a Mohammedan, but he said, “No”—that he was, as his 
people, a Galla. The Gallas are animistic—pray to trees, rocks, 
snakes, any seemingly wonderful thing in nature. 

We passed quite a fair-sized town yesterday, called Ya Valo, or at 
least that is the way it sounded. It is hard to get the correct spelling 
of some of the places not marked on any map. I thought at first 
they said Abelo. It is like Assiut in Egypt, which name can be 
spelled in fourteen different ways, and often is. 

We came a very short distance to-day, only about an hour, as we 
are waiting for camels; the old Galla chief thinks he can get us 
some. We hope he can get them in time for us to get an early start 
to-morrow. Here the Boran road which we have been travelling 
meets the main Boran-Addis Ababa road; it passes through Sidamo, 
so that when we return with Messrs. Bingham and Stock we will 
come back as far as this point and then take the main road via 
Sidamo. 

An enormous swarm of locusts arrived from the south this after- 
noon. They darkened the sky. The whirring of their wings was 
like the wind. In the distance they looked like a great dust storm. 


Moyeti, February 19, 1930. 

After a lot of talk with the old Galla chieftain and a promise of 
ten camels we got two, although others might have been forthcom- 
ing had we been willing to wait over to-day. We sent Ato Yita- 
barak, the interpreter, to the chief’s village before daybreak, but he 
was fast asleep and no one would waken him. 

We passed some large cattle villages this morning; near them 
great herds of fine fat cattle were grazing. Young George killed 
three guinea-fowl and a fine great bustard (not buzzard) as big as 
a turkey. 

We are camped close under an enormous rock a hundred and fifty 
feet high with precipitous sides. Beside it there are two rocky basins 
full of clear water, quite enough to supply our caravan. The rock 
has shaded my tent from the fierce sun since half-past three this 
afternoon. Our two camels have wooden bells on their necks, which 
sound quite soft and musical as the camels graze on the thorny tree- 
tops. A herd of baboons has come out on top of the rock against 
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the skyline. A man has come in from the south who informs us it 
is much farther than we had thought to the next water at Dubul- 
lock; so we will travel a good deal of to-night. 

I think Jesus must seem more real to a person who has travelled 
a weary, thirsty land and has come to shelter and water beneath the 
rock as we have done here. Jesus is indeed “a Rock in a weary 
land,” and from that Rock flows Water of Eternal Life. The little 
we can carry in our earthly bottles is soon spent, but when we stay 
close to the supply that flows out from the Rock, how different. 


Modisho, near Mega, February 21, 1930. 

We left the rock camp early yesterday morning with the stars 
shining clear and a waning moon overhead. A mule got lost among 
the thorny trees and bushes and caused some delay. We knew it 
would be a long day to the next water-place. 

It was well after noon when we got to camp. Several thorny 
zaribas enclosed the beginnings of paths that led down between high 
banks to wells, and the wells were fifteen or twenty feet deep—a 
total depth of forty feet or more from the surface of the ground. 
The well went down in a series of steps; evidently the natives bale 
the water from the lowest to the next highest, and from there to 
the highest, and from there into earthen gutters where the cattle 
drink. There were a number of these wells within a few hundred 
feet of each other. The water in most of them was covered with 
green slime and looked bad. We hat carried enough from the rock 
the night before that we did not have to drink any in this new 
place. The mules did not mind it. It took a deal of dipping until 
they were satisfied. It is said to be salty and that the mules like the 
taste and that it is good for them. 

The carriers did not get in until long after we did, so our tents 
were not put up until late. One mule never got in at all. It had 
been sick and was not carrying a load, and became tired and un- 
able to walk. Mr. Rhoad sent a man to be with it, and two others 
deserted to go with this man, and as they did not come back last 
night or this morning it has made us rather short-handed. The 
interpreter went back this morning to summon them on but could 
not find them. 
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The two camels that were to accompany us as far as Mega silently 
stole away with their herders in the night. 

February 21 (later). 

We heard guinea-fowl calling quite near the camp and the three 
of us went after them. Mr. Rhoad and George went one way and 
I another. I saw only two or three and did not get close to them. 
I could hear the others shooting. They bagged five. Some were of 
a variety new to us; they are called vulturine guinea-fowl from their 
hackle feathers which are long and resemble a vulture’s, as does 
the head somewhat. 

We then saw some bucks on a little hill, three of them. Mr. 
Rhoad called up his rifle-boy. He and George Jr. with another rifle 
thought they would go after them. The three antelope had moved 
into some trees by this time; but one, as we thought, came and stood 
under a little tree on a hill about two hundred yards above us. We 
could not see very well for the tree rather shaded its outlines; it 
looked quite large. 

Mr. Rhoad and George with a gun-bearer crept through the 
bushes and stunted trees up the hill, hoping to get a near shot. Two 
or three of the men were with me and we sat down to watch. We 
saw the animal stand still; then we saw it lie down. Mr. Rhoad and 
George were out of sight by this time. The animal turned its head 
toward us so we saw a pair of sharp ears. It was a large male lion, 
which began to creep down the hill toward Mr. Rhoad and George. 

I thought I would go and warn them of their danger and be 
ready to back them up. At the same time I did not want to scare 
the lion off by shouting, as every man who has any hunting spirit 
would like to be able to kill a lion. I started up the hill as fast as 
I could go, trying to make as little noise as possible. It was con- 
fusing; the bush was so thick one could not see far. I got pretty 
well up the hill without seeing them. Then I heard fierce growling. 
I looked over to my right and a little behind me, to see Mr. Rhoad 
and George crouching under a tree about forty feet away, and from 
their direction came the deep growls menacing enough to strike 
terror to one’s heart. 

Mr. Rhoad and George had caught sight of the lion at about the 
same time. It was not more than twenty or thirty feet away, and 
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going toward them switching its tail. Naturally Mr. Rhoad was 
afraid for George and did not shoot, as even if shot through the 
heart a lion would be able to charge that distance; so, cautioning 
George not to turn his back to it, he walked slowly backward. I 
had stepped to their side by this time. We could not see him, as 
the bush was so thick. The lion followed some steps; then stopped, 
but kept up his terrifying growls for at least five minutes while we _ 
slowly walked downhill. We would have shot if we could have 
seen him, but did not think it safe to walk into the bush guided 
only by those growls. 

At the bottom of the hill we could still hear him and Mr. Rhoad 
and George climbed trees to see if they could get a shot, but it was 
no use. ‘They shot a couple of times at a place a boy thought he 
saw it. Then two of our men went around by another way, more 
open, but apparently the lions—for they proved to be two—went out 
a different way; they were seen by some of our men who were a 
hundred yards or so behind us. We waited around until dark, but 
got no chance. We have directed the men to build fires and to 
guard the mules carefully to-night. 

Again God has cared for us. We are grateful to Him to-night and 
are quite safe in His keeping. How good that Mr. Rhoad was kept 
from shooting. We did not know then that there were two lions. 
It was the male we saw under the tree, but the lioness that threat- 
ened; I suppose both did some growling. 


Mega, Ethiopia, February 24, 1930. 

The lions made a good deal of noise that night; I was awakened 
several times by their roaring, but it was some distance away. Our 
bright fires doubtless kept them off. 

A long ascent brought us to a valley between mountains. In the 
far distance we could see plains stretching away to British East 
Africa. 

The mountains hereabout are more or less covered with cedar 
forest, but the Abyssinians have ruthlessly sacrificed thousands of 
trees by girdling or fire. That does seem a great loss, for they are 
such magnificent specimens. 

Mega itself is not much of a town; it has about a hundred houses 
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scattered about on the hillside. One central place has a few shops 
and the market-place. The market was held Saturday afternoon, 
but was quite insignificant, there being not more than two hundred 
people. Produce was scarce and expensive; the only thing cheap 
was meat; the Boran Gallas have an immense number of cattle. 
Boran would be a wonderful country if there was more water. 

We sent word to Fitaurari Aiyalla, who lives on a hill half an 
hour’s ride above the town, of our arrival, and he sent us an ox for 
meat for the men and made an appointment for us to come up yes- 
terday morning at ten, when we made our bow and gave him the 
Regent’s letter. That pleased him very much. He promised to give 
us whatever aid we require. His wife had been a patient of mine in 
Addis Ababa. I had forgotten her, but she had not forgotten me. 

We had a quiet day in camp yesterday; we were all tired out and 
needed it. Mr. Rhoad spoke to our men in the morning from the 
words, “Let me alone, thou Jesus of Nazareth,” and told them that 
was what many of them were saying to-day, content to be what they 
are. 

Abyssinian Lent begins to-day, so the men gorged themselves with 
beef yesterday. A person can misbehave in all sorts of ways, yet so 
long as he keeps Lent and the other fasts of the Coptic Church all 
will be forgiven. We are praying that some of our men might get 
a conviction of sin and really turn to God. 

We expect to leave here to-morrow morning, Tuesday, and get to 
Moyale Saturday; we are on the last lap of this part of the journey. 

There is decidedly more of the Arab-Somali influence here, which 
means, of course, Mohammedanism. Would that Christ might 
enter first in the person of some missionaries. A high official we 
called on this afternoon said to us, “You ought to come here, for 
there is not a single mission in Boran.” Pray for these who have 
never had a chance. God only knows how many chances you and 
I have had to know Him. They, almost none save the witness of 
nature and conscience. 


Malbena, February 25, 1930. 


Five camels came last night, lent us by Fitaurari Aiyalla, and 
three more this morning. ‘The camel-drivers needed a lot of help to 
get the loads packed and the mules were rather frightened at the 
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close proximity of the camels, so it was nearly eight o’clock before 
we were able to leave. 

The road led first down the long mountain-slope and then off 
into the plain. Hot! We did not arrive here until after one o’clock, 
and the camels not until after four. 

The entrance to the well is about three hundred feet from my tent, 
and the path goes deeper and deeper; when it is thirty feet from the 
well it is perhaps thirty feet from the surface of the ground. Then 
there are three or four great steps down—of six or more feet each; 
then the well itself begins, with a kind of rude ladder down it, up 
which buckets of water are passed. Enormous rocks overhang the 
water. One fears they may fall in at any moment, but a tree grow- 
ing close by, the trunk of which is eighteen inches in diameter, 
proves the well has been there for a long time; it towers way above 
the outside ground. A rude earthen trough or trench shows where 
the Gallas dip up the water for their cattle. It still contained some 
filthy water, which the guide said lions would come and drink. 

This new guide is quite a character. He told us he was a shifta, 
that is, a forest-dwelling bandit and one willing to commit murder— 
a few years ago all this country was ruled by these shiftas. What 
he said was quite true; they even appointed their own governor, 
generals of the army, captains, etc. This was not more than ten or 
fifteen years ago. Over all this area no one dared dispute their 
sway. They were the rulers of the border. They took what they 
wanted, captured and sold slaves; terrorized the Gallas, were a law 
unto themselves. The Addis Ababa Government was so far away 
that nothing was done to them. It is changed for the better now, 
but there are still areas where the old conditions prevail. His Ma- 
jesty King Tafari is bringing about better and more stable condi- 
tions. This road we are on is now perfectly safe as far as shiftas are 
concerned. How one longs for the Gospel to come in! It is not 
enough to drive out the bad; Jesus must come in and possess. 


Murimo, February 27, 1930. 
The flat plain that stretches away south from the Mega Moun- 
tains has come to an end, and shortly before reaching camp yester- 
day we again began to ascend to the small town of Hidi Lolah. 
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South of this place about three hours is said to be a very good game 
country, rhinoceros, buffalo and giraffe. 

Yesterday morning there were fresh lion footprints around our 
camp; no one heard him, not even the night-guard, who was prob- 
ably fast asleep. The lion must not have liked the looks of things; 
for he did not say a word to anyone. 

We came a little beyond Hidi Lolah, to a place called Bubah, and 
camped. After the flat, deserted plains it is nice to be in the hills 
again, even if they are but low ones of only a few hundred, possibly 
a thousand, feet height. ‘There are quite a number of people living 
in the hills too, and a fair amount of cultivation. 

Just now everything is very dry; we have to be careful not to miss 
the water-holes. The camels are proving a great boon to our tired, 
sore-backed mules. They do not get into camp as early as the mules 
do; we sit around two or three hours in the heat every day, waiting 
for the camels so we can put up our tents. 

The first water-hole we came to to-day the natives said was not 
good as two snakes had fallen into it. Fortunately there was an- 
other hole a short distance away and we went to see Boran natives 
watering their cattle. It was interesting. They had leather buckets, 
each holding about a gallon of water. The well did not go straight 
down, but sort of slanting through the rocks. Eight men and 
women were ranged single file to form the bucket brigade; the first 
one was just low enough that he could reach and empty his bucket 
into the cattle trough as he received it from below. They kept up 
a steady chain of buckets, the full ones grasped with one hand and 
passed upward while the other hand returned the empties to the 
bottom-most man, who scooped them full—keeping up a singsong 
all the time and passing the buckets with almost incredible speed, 
twenty-eight to the minute, which meant fifty-six handlings. The 
only thing I have ever seen like it was when I saw the Japanese 
coaling ship at Nagasaki, Japan; there it was baskets of coal rather 
than buckets of water. 

The cattle are not given water to drink every day, or even every 
other day, but every third day. They come rushing in with their 
flanks all sunken in, and drink and drink until one would think 
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they would burst, they get so distended. The treatment they receive 
seems to agree with them, however, as they look sleek and good. 

Only two more days to Moyale. How thankful we are to Him 
who has brought us this long way, so safely and happily! A man 
going on ahead offered to take a letter, so we sent one to the district 
commissioner at Moyale and one to Doctor Bingham telling him of 
our imminent arrival—this as a telegram to be wirelessed to him at 
Nairobi if possible. 

Tuka, Ethiopia, February 28, 1930. 

Next to the last day! To-morrow we will be able to write Kenya, 
and not Ethiopia. The Abyssinians prefer that their country be 
called Ethiopia—its official name. 

It was so hot to-day that we almost melted. Flies were not quite 
so bad as at yesterday’s camp, where they were a perfect plague. We 
have been much troubled the last week or more with ticks. These 
little fellows look like miniature crabs and are bad. They are blood- 
sucking insects that infest all cattle areas in the tropics. They fasten 
themselves to the skin of an animal and suck away for dear life, not 
letting go until removed or until they become so distended with 
blood as to be at least ten times as large as they were in the begin- 
ning; then they may let go of themselves. In Kenya they have dip- 
ping-tanks, where all cattle are periodically dipped in a poison bath 
strong enough to kill the ticks but not so strong as to hurt the ani- 
mal. This is done, of course, by the white settlers in Kenya, not by 
the natives. I suppose there is not a single dipping-tank in all Ethi- 
opia. The littlest ticks are the worst, almost too tiny to see but not 
too small to crawl all over us and suck our blood. We get a good 
many on us, but take no harm. There is a very serious illness car- 
ried by them, however, which is rather common in Ethiopia. 

This is beautiful country. The trees look much the same as trees 
at home, especially as they do in October after the first frosts when 
some leaves are down and the rest of them look dry and withered. 
The water-hole is nearly an hour away, and no more water between 
here and Moyale, a long day’s journey. 

This was our monthly day of prayer and we met in Mr. Rhoad’s 
tent this afternoon, praying that we shall not fail to fulfill God’s 
purposes for us on this trip, that Doctor Bingham’s visit may bring 
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us inspiration and help in solving problems, that the Government 
may permit a freer, more active mission work in many needy centres 
at present more or less closed, as well as for temporal needs. 


Moyale, March 4, 1930. 

We arrived here Saturday, March 1, 1930, at about eleven o’clock. 
It was a long run from Tuka; we made an early start that morn- 
ing. It was very hot. Moyale cannot be seen until one is almost 
here. The caravan was a long distance behind us. We left Mrs. 
Rhoad sitting under a tree on the Ethiopian side while Mr. Rhoad, 
George and I went over to make our bow to the district commis- 
sioner, Mr. Gerald Reece. He is commissioner for the Northern 
Frontiers Province of Kenya, and is a courteous and well-informed 
officer with a real leaning toward ethnology and understanding of 
the native races. 

Moyale is just on the edge of the plateau, which ends two miles 
south of here; from here south almost to Mount Kenya is low coun- 
try. 

The contrast between Moyale on the Kenya side and Moyale on 
the Ethiopian side is quite marked. One is a neat, orderly, laid-out 
town with fort, officers’ quarters, barracks, hospital, town square, 
and so forth. The other is simply a few haphazard buildings, most 
of them badly needing repairs. 

There is a road from here south to Nairobi. Some of the Indian 
merchants have trucks which run between the two places. It takes 
six days. Another road leads east to Kisumu in Italian Jubaland; 
that trip takes four days. It was fine to see an automobile again. 
The commissioner has a Buick, which seems to be a popular car 
here. Oh for the day to come when Abyssinia has roads and this 
tiresome packing on mules will not be necessary. It may seem pic- 
turesque and all that, but it is no fun for either men or mules. The 
mules get such sores, in spite of the greatest care taken, and it seems 
cruel to pack one of them with a great ulcer on its back under the 
saddle, but it’s either that or leave your belongings; there is no al- 
ternative. 

It has been a long, hard journey. God has been very gracious. 
We have not lacked any good thing all the way, down through the 
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high cold mountains or across the hot low-lying Boran. We have 
seen multitudes of people who have never heard of our Saviour. 

Mr. Reece has been over several times and brought us some Eng- 
lish papers. Nothing much seems to have happened in the long 
time we have been away from news. If we could only get some 
word of our loved ones; but that will not be until we get back to 
Wollamo. 

No message from Doctor Bingham, but we are daily expecting a 
wireless from Nairobi. 


XIV 
THE GROWTH OF A WORK OF GOD 


to purchase a property at Jimma as a location for another 

Mission station. Nearly ten years before we had visited this 
area, where Mohammedanism prevails, and wanted to start work 
there at once, but were unable to do so. It was a prosperous, 
thickly-settled province under the rule of Sultan Aba Gifar. Mr. 
and Mrs. Piepgrass pioneered this field, and did noble service until 
compelled by the Italians to leave in 1937. 

After our return from Kenya to Addis Ababa it seemed best for 
me to go to America with Doctor Bingham. We decided to move the 
Mission headquarters to Addis Ababa, and Mr. Rhoad as associate 
field director was to go there and take over in my absence. 

My wife had been passing through a hard time with repeated op- 
erations and very little money. Reduced to two dollars one Sunday, 
she and Betty were given the verse, “Seek first the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
They went to church and put the two dollars into the offering, then 
went home ready to seek God first and let Him do what seemed 
best. ‘Their determination and sacrifice opened the flood-gates of 
God’s bounty; in a few days’ time cash and checks came in from 
many unknown and unexpected sources and all their needs were 
met. 

A great interest was manifested in the United States and Canada 
in the Ethiopian work, and there were many opportunities to speak. 
We went from Baltimore to California and back, holding meet- 
ings at night and driving by day. In Nebraska we were held up in 
a blizzard, but God caused even the blizzard to be the means of our 
getting openings that otherwise we would not have had. 

Herbert Rees had finished his theological course at Oxford, and 
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our daughter Betty and he were married and went to England. 
Wallace came from Porto Rico for the wedding. By the help of my 
cousin, W. S. Lambie, he had secured a job with the National City 
Bank of New York, and they had sent him to their Porto Rico 
Branch. 

The time came for us to start back with reinforcements, and after 
three weeks’ stay in England we returned to Abyssinia early in 1932. 

In our absence Mr. Rhoad had negotiated with Dajazimatch Bay- 
ena Mavrid, of Gofa Province, and opened a new station there with 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ohman in charge and Miss Jean Cable and 
Mr. Davison assisting. This gave us now six stations outside Addis 
Ababa. 

In my wife’s year alone in America she did one piece of work that 
was destined to bear much fruit. She gave an address at the annual 
meeting of the American Mission to Lepers, in which she presented 
the needs of the lepers of Abyssinia. God used her message to in- 
terest them in Abyssinia, with the result that they agreed to give five 
thousand dollars a year for five years to build a leprosarium there. 
Other sums of money were given as well, and the leprosarium was 
assured, 

We needed above almost everything else a good location for our 
Addis Ababa headquarters. The difficulty was to get ground for it, 
as, according to Abyssinian law, no land could be sold to foreigners. 
The Government indicated that they would permit us to acquire the 
one if we did the other, that is, build the leprosarium, which was 
badly needed. Mr. Rhoad had been bargaining with them for two 
very desirable sites. The first, for the headquarters site, was on a 
little hill above the Akaki river, three miles from the centre of 
Addis Ababa; it had about forty acres. The second was two miles 
west, and had over a hundred acres suitable for a leprosarium. Mr. 
Rhoad had been several times, as he thought, on the point of signing 
an agreement, but always the Abyssinians drew back. The reason 
was that they did not know him very well. It was arranged in a few 
weeks after our arrival, and we could begin to build. 

I found it necessary to take a trip to Wollamo, to confer with our 
missionaries there. A real work of grace seemed to have commenced 
in Sidamo, and we needed to decide whether to keep the first believ- 
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ers waiting longer for baptism. Most of our southern missionaries 
were gathered there. 

Mr. Cain told us of some of the wonderful things that had been 
going on; sins had been confessed, polygamous wives given up, 
thieves had made restitution, and the believers in Jesus Christ as 
Saviour had built a church with their own hands and were meeting 
regularly for worship. Who could forbid that these be baptized? 

Building operations were in full swing. Some fine new workers 
had come out, Simponis, Phillips, Cousar, Luckman, Forsberg, and 
Misses Walker, Sealey, Orme, Downey, MacMillan, Horn, Walsh, 
Martin, Ottinger, Briggs, Bray. The Mission always tries to do too 
much with too little money; the surprising thing is, it succeeds. 
Buildings take all one’s time, for it is not as at home, where you let 
a contract and then dismiss the matter from your mind; in Eastern 
lands you have to be on the job early and late. If you let a contract, 
they skimp on good materials, make the cement or plaster too weak; 
if you do the work by the day, they make the job last twice as long 
as necessary and waste your precious cement, that is, unless they are 
watched, and maybe do so even then, for a person cannot be every- 
where at one time. 

Our young men were helpful. Phillips was a good carpenter and 
Simponis knew something about masonry. Luckman was willing 
to turn his hand to anything, as, indeed, they all were. Our best 
workman was Cliff Mitchell, from New Zealand, who was both 
preacher and carpenter. He laid down his life in the Kasei Desert 
near Sidamo in 1936, speared to death by Arussi Gallas. 

The woodwork of the new headquarters building was of red cedar 
that grows wild in Abyssinia. Money for the headquarters was given 
largely by Mr. J. Nissley, of Mannheim, Pennsylvania, in memory 
of his wife. 

We asked Doctor Hooper, who had recently come out from Can- 
ada and had for six months been in Wollamo, to come to Addis. 
We were to have evangelistic meetings there that summer of 1932, 
and Doctor Hooper was to be the principal speaker. He has a great 
evangelistic gift. Over sixty years of age, he could outrun and out- 
walk most of our young men. We hired a hotel ballroom for the 
meetings, and such crowds came that half the people could not get 
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in; they broke some windows in their efforts to force an entrance. 
The meetings were almost too much of a success, as the Govern- 
ment ruled that we could not have such meetings in a hotel again. 
Several hundred people heard the pure Gospel preached. 

Doctor Hooper gave us his ideas for a house for himself, for he 
was to have charge of the leprosarium, and we soon commenced 
work on it too. To reach our leprosarium and headquarters meant 
building more than half a mile of good road. Of course my wife was 
busy at once with landscape gardening and planting of fruit and 
ornamental trees, so that our place soon began to look up. When we 
were able to move into the headquarters building and give up our 
rented quarters in town, we felt as if God had made a place for us. 

More missionaries were coming. We had two rooms in the head- 
quarters building, but that was noisy—no place for study or prayer, 
or planning the work; people were in and out all the time. We felt 
the need of a home of our very own. We had one hundred dollars 
and decided to begin. God knew we needed a house; we felt He 
would see us through if we trusted Him. We did not want to take 
anything from Mission funds. It was wonderful how money came 
in for our “faith house.” A missionary gave us three hundred dol- 
lars; an English visitor two hundred and fifty dollars. We got the 
walls up, but no roof or floors. Then the money stopped. We rather 
worried about this, until after prayer it seemed to be like this: we 
did not need the house at once, as we had to take a four months’ 
journey to the south on Mission business. We would not want 
building operations to go on in our absence; we wanted to watch 
things ourselves. When we got back there would be money. .So 
indeed it turned out., The money started coming in again from 
wholly unexpected sources one month before we got back. We built 
on and got the roof up, floors in, plastering done, and doors and 
windows in and all paid for; then the money stopped again, but we 
could move in and be quite comfortable. The next year enough 
came in to do all the finishing touches. How good God is! He 
knows our needs. 

The trip south that year was a momentous one, for as a result of 
it four Mission stations were opened: two in Sidamo, one in Gamo, 
and one in Kambatta. 
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Biru did not stay long in Sidamo. He was brought to Addis Ababa 
and made War Minister, and the king’s son-in-law, Ras Desita, was 
given Sidamo and the great Boran as well. He was a fine man, one 
of the pleasantest I have ever met. He had only one fault; he was 
too fond of money. That is a common fault in Abyssinia, as else- 
where. He carried out Biru’s plan to move the capital from Agara 
Salaam to a lower altitude, but he put it even lower and farther 
north than we had planned. He chose too low a place; it was at 
the point where the anopheles mosquito flourishes, thus was liable 
to malaria. On the highlands not a mosquito and hardly a fly are 
to be found. The lowest level in Abyssinia at which one can live 
and be reasonably sure there will be no malaria is about 6500 feet. 

Yerga Alam, the new capital, was at about 6000 feet altitude, on 
a hill above the hot springs and the Gidabo river. It was covered 
with a forest of beautiful podocarpus trees, something like enormous 
branching pine trees, and the thick bush had thousands of coffee 
trees growing in it. The forest was cut down, and over 1400 houses 
were built in a year’s time. 

This was the location of one of our new stations. This station was 
first built in the town, but afterward we had to move it to a place 
a mile distant. 

Darassa was our third Sidamo station, and was below Homatcho; 
it was our southernmost station east of the lakes. Mr. and Mrs. 
Mitchell pioneered this station. 

Mr. Cain was largely responsible for the acquiring of these two 
stations. 

We also opened work in Chincha and later moved to Balta in 
Gamo Province, which was in the province of Ras Desita’s brother, 
Dajazimatch Ababa. Miss Bray, the Kirkes, Mr. Simponis, and the 
Streets were the pioneers here, and had troubles enough; but God 
led them through. 

When we arrived at Chincha we were met by five half-grown lions 
restrained only by bits of rope held by young boys. Our mule cara- 
van nearly stampeded. The Governor had sent them out to welcome 
us. 

Duromay in Kambatta Province was pioneered by Mr. Clarence 
Duff, to whom credit must be given for its selection and putting 
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through negotiations and building the first houses. Mr. and Mrs. 
Phillips and Miss Walsh came later and did valiant work. 

Thus the work grew with the good hand of our God upon us. 

One day I called upon Ras Kassa, who is one of the great princes 
of Ethiopia, to ask him for a contribution for the leprosarium at 
Abbis Ababa. “No,” he said, “I will not give you anything for Ad- 
dis Ababa, but if you will go up north to my country and build a 
hospital at Lalibela, I will give land and three thousand thalers.” 

“But, Your Excellency, that country is all Amharic Coptic Chris- 
tian and our work has been with the Mohammedans and pagans.” 

“It does not matter. They need you up there just as much as the 
pagans; they are Christian in name only. Also there are many Mo- 
hammedans. If you like, I will put my offer in writing.” This he 
proceeded to do at once. 

This put the whole matter of the north before us in a very definite 
way. ‘There were no Protestant missions in all the north country. 
We wrote this offer to Doctor Bingham, who read the letter at a 
meeting in the Canadian Keswick. After the meeting a woman 
came up to him with a first gift for the work. 

Doctor Bingham decided to come out again, and go with me and 
himself see the north country. 

We had much travelling to do that year; seven months were spent 
in tents. A certain young American, Dean Blanchard, came out to 
collect bird specimens and decided to go with us. He was very gen- 
erous, paid all our expenses, with something left over, and freed us 
from financial cares while he was with us. Best of all, the young 
man himself came to know the Saviour. 

In all these long journeys, with one exception, my wife has been 
my constant companion. Has any other missionary woman trek- 
king in Africa covered one-fourth of the miles she has, often 
with pain and weariness? On some high plateaus it would be too 
cold to sleep, even with four blankets to cover one. By day we 
might go through some low valley and be scorched with the heat. 
We struggled on together. At first the caravan life is pleasant, 
with fresh bread and vegetables brought from home and fresh 
pack-mules; but when the journey drags on for months, it is a dif- 
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ferent matter. It is increasingly so as the years pass and one realizes 
that the fresh vigour of youth is now past and that middle-age is 
rapidly passing too. 

What matter, if the work for which we came out is being ac- 
complished? “My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” said Jesus; 
and in the words of the old hymn we should 


“Go, labour on, spend and be spent, 
Thy joy to do the Father’s will; 
This is the way the Master went— 
Should not the servant tread it still?” 


XV 
LALIBELA’S MONOLITHIC CHURCHES 
[To trip to Lalibela was one of the most interesting we ever 


took. Our caravan was to go ahead to Gingero Wuha, or 

Monkey river, and we were to try to reach there by auto- 
mobile, doing in one day what the caravan would do in five. There 
was no road; most of the way there was hardly a track, but the 
King’s son had managed to break through with several cars three 
months before, and the path by which he had gone was referred to 
as the King’s Son’s Road. It wound over Entote Mountain, north 
of Addis Ababa, and then across a great plain; then more moun- 
tains and some bad descents. Over the plains the track had dis- 
appeared in most places and we got lost again and again and had 
to ask our way. Few people seemed to know where Monkey river 
was. We kept asking, “Is this the way the King’s son passed?” and 
invariably we were understood. The answer would come “Yes, you 
are on the road by which the King’s son passed.” 

Am I to-day on the road by which our King’s Son passed? A 
road leading to sacrifice, even as it led Him to Calvary’s cross. It, 
too, was a rough road to travel; traversing it cost many a tear, but it 
was a blessed road; and if travelled to-day with Him brings blessing 
always. 

The long day wore on to a close and we were still many miles 
from camp. Night fell and still we crept on, our speed reduced to 
five or ten miles per hour. At last we saw a light, and soon were 
enjoying a warm supper which our boys had prepared, and quickly 
forgot the long rough road in the joy of a crackling camp-fire and 
our camp-beds. Mr. Luckman drove us out and was to take the car 
back to Addis Ababa the next day. Three of the four brake-rods 
were broken, so he could not have had an easy journey back. 

This section of the country is a great high plateau, much of it as 
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flat as a table-top. Through it flow several rivers, tributaries to the 
Blue Nile. The rivers flow through immense canyons with pre- 
cipitous sides. One can go riding along on plains that seem un- 
broken; then come suddenly to the lip of a canyon a mile deep, the 
river far below shining like a silver thread. The other lip of the 
canyon may be anywhere from two or three to fifteen miles away; 
beyond that the same flat plain extends to the horizon. At one’s 
feet yawns a tremendous gulf. There may be a sheer fall of two 
thousand or three thousand feet, which then tapers off into rough 
hills and sloping grass lands inclining downward to the river. From 
the bottom of the valley there may be great pinnacle-like islands of 
rock extending upward almost as high as the plateau on which the 
traveller stands, and these have flat tops similar to the plateau, only, 
of course, much smaller. These are known to the Ethiopians as 
ambas, or fortresses, which indeed they are—natural fortresses, 
which, if properly defended, would be quite impregnable. It was 
on one of these that Theodorus, the mad king, made his last stand 
in 1867 against Lord Napier of Magdala. On our trip to Lalibela we 
passed the place. A mere handful of trained men with modern 
weapons could from its summit have withstood an army. 

We had to cross three of these mighty gashes in the earth’s sur- 
face, and any number of smaller ones, before we reached our des- 
tination. Of the three, the least was as large as the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado, and it is to be remembered that we crossed these can- 
yons near the watershed, before they had attained their greatest 
size. The sides consist of trachytic rock of intense hardness. In 
some cases, instead of being in enormous masses, it has crystallized 
into octahedral shapes a foot or two wide and from a few feet up to 
fifty or even a hundred feet long—needles of rock perched at pre- 
carious angles on precipitous ledges ready to crack off and go thun- 
dering down at the slightest disturbance. To my mind these 
tremendous canyons clearly are not due to water erosion, but are 
earth cracks, deepened, of course, by water erosion. 

The most difficult one, although not the deepest, is referred to by 
the natives as Ahiya fizz, meaning Death of the Donkeys Precipice, 
or Hot for the Donkeys Precipice. This almost impossible place 
must be climbed by some means. There is no White Angel Trail, 
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as in the Grand Canyon; to ascend it is a real feat. The last 
bit of the dangerous way is a trail not more than a foot wide, and 
for some reason our mules always walked on the outside four 
inches.of the foot-wide path, making us feel as if we were on a tight 
rope over space. Far below one sees eagles winging their way. One 
of our missionaries on that path said that she was “making her 
peace with God every step of the way.” A misstep would have 
meant falling thousands of feet. 

On these trips we all appreciated greatly my wife’s presence and 
thoughtfulness; she did not fail to provide us with a good meal 
three times a day. We never started off without our bowl of hot 
oatmeal porridge, coffee, jam and toast; bacon and eggs too, if we 
had them. This would be before daybreak. We would ride on un- 
til about eleven o’clock; then sit under some trees and have a lunch 
of bread and cold meat, hard-boiled eggs, hot tea and cake, or a tin 
of fruit. While we had this our caravan passed us and would go 
on to the camping site and get the mules unloaded, by which time 
we would arrive and help in putting up tents and getting camp in 
order, cots made up, and mule lines staked off. Then came an 
hour’s sleep, which would bring us up to half past three, when we 
usually had baths in our canvas bathtub and a cup of tea and bread 
and butter, with a warm supper just after nightfall. The water was 
often bad and required boiling; the quickest way was to make tea, 
and its mild stimulating effect helped us through some hard days. 

These trips took a lot of planning before we started, and necessi- 
tated packing everything into our mule trek-boxes, none of which 
could weigh more than seventy-five pounds. We carried a small 
oven and had fresh bread every other day. We tried to strike a 
happy mean between living roughly and luxuriously. The latter we 
could not afford. The former, while endurable for brief periods, 
would eventually break one down physically and coarsen one’s sensi- 
bilities. Of course, I could never have had things so comfortable if 
my wife had not been along. 

Each day brought new horizons and opportunities of service. We 
always carried Bibles and Testaments, which we sold or gave away, 
and medicines to treat the many sick who came to us. If we were 
not physically exhausted, each day was a glorious new adventure. 
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The plateau north of Addis Ababa averages over ten thousand 
feet high, and goes up to twelve thousand feet. The nights were 
frosty, and usually the brooks had a skin of ice over them in the 
early morning. Only the more rugged grains like wheat and barley 
could endure the cold. Much of the country was completely cov- 
ered with cultivated fields and quite treeless. Our fires were of 
dried dung which in burning gives an unpleasant odour that is apt 
to taint the food. My wife overcame this by using a pressure-cooker, 
the tight lid of which prevented any trace of smoke from getting in. 

At one place we saw almost a forest of wild roses growing in tree 
form. The trunks were up to a foot in diameter; the trees covered 
with beautiful, fragrant blossoms. At another place the whole area 
was taken up by villages of field rats, like the prairie-dog villages in 
the American West. Thousands of these little animals have their 
holes within a short distance of each other, with connecting path- 
ways. At the same place jackals were numerous; one could see two 
or three, like big foxes, at one time. I suppose they preyed on the 
field rats. 

The Bashilo river is a tremendous canyon fifty-four hundred feet 
deep at the place we crossed it. ‘The initial descent winds through 
enormous rocks which afford the most precarious footing. On 
rounding a corner I surprised a dozen animals like little fat dogs, 
which quickly hid themselves in holes and crevices in the great 
rocks; they were ashkoko, or the real conies of the Bible. “The 
conies are a feeble folk, but their hands take hold upon the rock.” 
True enough, and these feeble folk are quite safe when hidden in 
such rocks as here we saw. We who often feel so weak are safe 
when hidden in Christ, the Rock. 

After three weeks’ journey we came to Lalibela, the sacred city of 
northern Abyssinia, where are the churches hewn out of a red sand- 
stone mountain. They are not as famous as they deserve to be, due 
to their isolation and the difficulty of approach, so when we saw 
them they had been visited by scarcely a score of Europeans. The 
first record of them was sent to Europe by Alvarez, a Portuguese 
monk, who visited them at a very early date, and who, after briefly 
describing their wonders, says that if he continued he would only 
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be disbelieved. The method of construction of these eleven churches 
was briefly as follows: 

A large sandstone mountain was selected. A deep trench was cut 
around the future church; thus a central block of standstone was iso- 
lated from the mountain. This central block was then carved into 
a church and the inside laboriously hollowed out to accommodate 
the worshippers. The sides, windows, arches, and roof were thus all 
a single stone. 

Some of the churches were lofty, grand in their conception. 
Others were chapels of insignificant size. 

At places there were niches cut in the outer walls of the trenches, 
where some hermit or holy man had crawled in to die, and a few 
bare bones gave mute witness to his desire to die in such a holy place 
as Lalibela. When King Lalibela built the churches, legend says, 
he was assisted by angelic hosts who at night did more than the la- 
bourers accomplished during the day. 

Lalibela itself is a squalid town atop a mountain. To the west 
the country stretches away to the Tacazze Valley, or the Atbara, as 
we call it. The canyon of the Atbara is not so precipitous as the 
others; it is more like a river valley in Europe or America. From 
these mountains we got an inspiring view of the country. 

We found an excellent site for a Mission station at Lalibela, and 
the man appointed by the Governor to show us the property seemed 
to think it would undoubtedly be given to us. The priests, whose 
name in Lalibela is legion, did not seem very enthusiastic about our 
coming. This was to be expected. The high priest, named Heroee, 
gave us coffee, however, and said he had some medicine the use of 
which he wanted me to explain, as he did not know how to take it. 
It proved to be several sticks of dynamite for blasting purposes. He 
had supposed it might be headache medicine. 

Northwest of Lalibela is the great mountain Simien, the highest 
in Ethiopia (over 16,000 feet), with a snow-cap part of the year. An- 
other high mountain is Guna, toward which we wended our steps 
after leaving Lalibela on the road to Debra Tabor and Lake Tsana. 
This was one of the most beautiful parts of the country. The cold, 
wind-swept, treeless plateau of Wollo gave place to rolling country 
with frequent bits of forest and stream which were really charming. 
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At Debra Tabor was Ras Kassa’s oldest son, Wanda Wossan, who 
received us most cordially and invited us to open work in his coun- 
try as well. Gondar, the old capital, was spoken of as a desirable 
Mission location. Debra Tabor itself is a large town of ten or 
twelve thousand people, with Greek and Indian shopkeepers, and 
a very productive surrounding country. 

From Debra Tabor we made a straight line for Lake Tsana, the 
real source of the Blue Nile. We reached this on the fourth day, 
touching at a beautiful rocky headland called Korata, jutting out 
into the lake, on the top of which was an old and famous Coptic 
church, which has the most beautiful mural paintings of any church 
in Ethiopia. Most examples of Ethiopian art are the merest daubs, 
which any child at home could equal; but in this church are to be 
seen some really beautiful paintings of the Saviour and of various 
saints and angels, Saints George, Michael, and Gabriel, and the Vir- 
gin being most in favour. 

Lake Tsana is a dream lake, stretching away northward to a wa- 
ter horizon, while to the west the mountains across the lake are 
just visible in the haze of distance. When the wind blows the surf 
breaks on the shore and the fishing boats do not go out. These 
boats are constructed of bundles of papyrus reeds, or of the very 
light balsa wood, tied together with a sharp prow; they are quite 
seaworthy, but damp to sit in. The natives take large quantities of 
fish from the lake daily. 

For two days we trekked parallel to the lake southward. In most 
places it was hard to get to the shore because of the dense growth 
of papyrus reeds, the same as those used in ancient Egypt for 
records. They have quite disappeared in Egypt, but here, at the 
Nile headwaters, they flourish in great abundance. 

At the foot of the lake we made camp and prepared to cross the 
Nile soon after it emerged from the lake. A young man, possessor 
of a good boat, arranged to come and help us across. He failed to. 
turn up next morning, and when we came to the crossing all we 
could find was a large bundle of water-soaked reeds that would 
hardly carry two persons at a time. Our men cut more reeds and 
reinforced this bundle and we commenced sending our loads across 
on it. Then another chap turned up with a boat that would ferry 
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three or four persons at a time; so we all got over except the swim- 
mers who were to cross with the mules. 

In the centre the current was quite swift, and our mules were 
tired from the long journey; in spite of all our efforts two of them 
failed to make the crossing. We got their bodies out and tried to 
resuscitate them; but, failing, we had to take leave of these two 
faithful four-footed servitors and push on to Bahr dar Giorgis at the 
southern extermity of the lake, where we were to spend the night. 

Our camp was on the spot that had been evacuated a few days 
before by the American engineers of the J. G. White Company. 
They had been making an exhaustive survey of the lake and its 
outlet with the idea of constructing a dam at the outlet to control 
the floods and spread the Nile waters more equally over Egypt; for, 
in spite of the Assuan Dam and other dams at Makwar and Assiut, 
more than half the flood-water of the Nile escapes into the Mediter- 
ranean and does not benefit Egypt. Even a low dam at the outlet 
of the lake would enormously increase the amount of flood-water 
available for the Nile valley and delta. Major Roberts and his staff 
had left a very good impression at Bahr dar Giorgis. They had 
conducted themselves so exemplarily that the name American came 
to mean something, for they had spent many months in this locality. 
We could toss a stone into the lake from our tent. We asked some 
men to get us fish; they came back in less than an hour with a whole 
boatload of most delicious lake fish. Elephantiasis is very prevalent 
near Lake Tsana. 

The next day we made our camp some fifteen miles downstream, 
and in the afternoon Doctor Bingham and Dean Blanchard started 
off to see the three-hundred-year-old Portuguese bridge; but were so 
late in starting that they did not quite get there. Next day we made 
a trip to it. There were five or six arches; one of them sufficed to 
span the Nile at this point, where it rushed with great velocity 
through a narrow and deep channel that a man could leap across. 

The next week was spent in the pleasant Province of Gojjam, 
which lies in the great bend of the Nile and is lovely beyond my 
powers of description. Forest, river, lake and plain, valley and 
waterfall, unite to make some of the grandest scenery imaginable. 
On Saturday we reached Debra Markos, where our friend Ras 
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Imeru, cousin of the Emperor, lived. He was, in my opinion, after 
the Emperor himself, the very finest man in Ethiopia. Honest and 
faithful to his friends, he never took a bribe or concealed a fault; he 
was generous and unselfish. In the war he proved himself the best 
general of all, and when, at last, weakened by treachery at home he 
had to desert Gojjam, he tried his best to carry on in western 
Ethiopia. Betrayed into Italian hands through the duplicity of an 
Ethiopian he trusted, he was deported and is now in an Italian 
penal settlement. He loved tennis, and had a fine tennis court and 
invited us to play with him. He had a wireless sending and re- 
ceiving set, and was building a fine new house, which he had de- 
signed himself. He wanted us to come to Gojjam and do some 
Mission work there and we agreed to do so. 

Our trip north had taken about three months. As a result of it we 
planned to open new stations at the following places: Lalibela, 
Gondar, Bahr dar Giorgis, and Debra Markos. The first and the 
last named places we did occupy, but were prevented from going to 
the others by the war. 

My wife was not well and we asked Ras Imeru to see if the Em- 
peror would not send a plane to take her to Addis Ababa. It was 
proposed that Doctor Bingham and my wife go back thus, but as 
we found they could carry three persons I also stepped aboard, and 
we were back in Addis Ababa in an hour and twenty minutes, a 
trip which ordinarily takes fourteen days by caravan. As we gazed 
down at the mighty Nile in its mile-deep gorge, we congratulated 
ourselves on being able to fly over it instead of painfully climbing 
down and then even more painfully climbing up its precipitous 
sides. 

Back in Addis Ababa, Doctor Bingham made a quick trip to 
Sidamo, Wollamo, and Jimma and back before leaving for America. 
From Jimma he made a record-breaking, but hard, trip to Addis 
Ababa, riding pillion behind Mr. Piepgrass on his motorcycle over 
bad roads. 

Our first party was soon sent off to Lalibela—Mr. Luckman, Miss 
Blair, Dr. Harriet Skemp, Mr. Nystrom. They did not find things 
very smooth when they got there, for the land which Ras Kassa’s 
agent assured us belonged to the Ras and which we had chosen as 
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a Mission station site, proved to be not his after all and he was un- 
able to give it to us. It belonged to the priests, and they were de- 
termined to keep us out. 

The party was accommodated after a fashion in the Ras’ own 
house in a town, a miserable place he had stayed in for a week or 
two, ten years before. It was a compound with several ramshackle 
buildings in it, all very dirty and swarming with vermin. They 
had to make the best of it, and sent an appeal to me to come up 
and straighten things out. It seemed as if our long, hard trip had 
been in vain. One constantly encountered difficulties in dealing 
with the Ethiopians. Aside from Ras Imeru and His Majesty, they 
seemed quite incapable of a straightforward dealing and one never 
knew quite where one stood. To secure definite papers from them 
about property or to guarantee freedom for our work was out of the-- 
question. We had to carry on with half-promises and verbal en- 
couragements which might be denied later. 

By some people I was criticized for going ahead without having 
definite contracts and title-deeds.- 

I took Doctor Bingham to meet the American Minister, His Ex- 
cellency, Addison E. Southard, when he was with us, and Mr. 
Southard said something like this: “It is impossible to get the Ethio-~ 
pian to commit himself on paper. For a year I have been trying to 
get them to inform me officially what the colours of the Ethiopian 
flag, red, green, and yellow, actually mean. They will not commit— 
themselves. For five years or more Sir Sydney Barton, the British 
Minister, has been trying to get from them a title-deed for the prop- 
erty of the British Legation. While freely permitting the British 
the use of the extensive Legation grounds, they will give no paper 
about it. Sir Sydney’s predecessor tried unsuccessfully all the time 
of his incumbency to secure such a paper. We have tried to get a 
paper for the property we Americans rent from them here in Addis 
Ababa, but we cannot get it. I do not think Doctor Lambie should 
be criticized for his failure when we Legations fail to do what we 
attempt.” 

The Ethiopians had made a law, somewhere about 1916, that no 
foreigner would be permitted to buy land from a native. Prior to 
that time many Greeks and Armenians had acquired large holdings 
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of land, especially in Addis Ababa and some of the cities. The law 
did not take the land from them. It permitted them to hold it and 
sell to one another or other foreigners if they desired, but they could 
not get new land from Ethiopians. The reason for this was that 
they feared if too large an amount of Ethiopian land was in the 
possession of foreigners it would lead to international complications; 
and they were right, for the citizens of European countries did not 
admit the right of the Ethiopians to govern them. They constantly 
appealed to their respective consuls for help because of real or sup- 
posed injuries. Foreign ownership of land would increasingly cause 
irritation and strife. 

This law and its implications gave us great difficulty in carrying 
on Mission work, especially in acquiring new station sites. ‘The 
people had an underlying fear and distrust of us, and one can readily 
understand why this should be. We did not completely put our- 
selves into their hands. 

When Doctor Bingham was out with us he made the remark 
that it might sometime be necessary for some of us to acquire 
Ethiopian citizenship, so we could obtain and hold land necessary 
for Mission uses. We did not require much land, but certainly our 
missionaries must have some places to live on and plant little gar- 
dens. The acquiring of such citizenship by renouncing all foreign 
protection would give the Ethiopians confidence that we were hold- 
ing nothing back and were willing to go the whole way in trusting 
ourselves and our property to them. 

When word came back from Lalibela that our missionaries were 
not permitted to go on the land which we assuredly thought had 
been given us for a Mission station and a hospital site, we were 
greatly distressed. Ras Kassa promised another site, but did not 
seem to feel it necessary to do much so long as our missionaries were 
housed at Lalibela in his own quarters there. He seemed to think — 
that this should do for a time, not realizing that Europeans could 
hardly live in the very poor residences Lalibela afforded, especially 
when they had to share them with some of his own arrogant sol- 
diers. Foreign Minister Blatin Geyta Herioee wanted to help, but 
did nothing definite. I was receiving frantic letters from Lalibela 
about their miserable quarters. At the same time there was a chance 
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of securing a very desirable new opening in the populous Goma 
district of Jimma; and of course there were three other new places 
we sought in the north. The chief immediate concern was Lalibela. 

One evening I said to the Foreign Minister, “I cannot understand 
these delays and failures. You have known me for many years, and 
if I have let you down or wronged Ethiopia I will let you judge. I 
love Ethiopia and hope to spend the rest of my life serving her, and 
if necessary would become an Ethiopian myself to prove the sin- 
cerity of my love.” I spoke earnestly and with some heat. I did not 
suppose my last words would be seized upon with the haste that 
they were, for the very next day the minister summoned me and 
said, “If you are speaking honestly, you can come to my office to- 
morrow and accept the oath of Ethiopian citizenship, and in one 
day the whole question of Lalibela will be settled for you.” 

To say I was surprised is putting it mildly. But as I had spoken 
sincerely, I was not going back on my word. The full realization 
of the step I was about to take came upon me with a heart-searching 
that laid everything open. During the World War I had been 
offered a commission in the Royal Army Medical Corps if I gave 
up my American citizenship, but I felt the sacrifice to be too great 
even to become an Englishman. Now for the sake of the Mission, 
and what I confidently believed to be for Christ’s sake, was I to give 
up my prized American citizenship to become an Ethiopian? Nat- 
urally, few people would ever understand or assent to such a step 
being taken. It must be between God and myself. 

I asked His Excellency for a month to think further on it, as I 
was about to go to Jimma for a long deferred visit on Mission 
business. Upon my return, I would, if still of the same mind, be- 
come an Ethiopian. Certainly, I could not ask any of our mission- 
aries to do something that I was unwilling to do myself. Rather 
has it been my ideal, even though but seldom realized, that the 
leader must be the servant of all and be willing to show his leader- 
ship by accepting the hardest task. If I took Ethiopian citizenship 
it might be enough and no one else would need to do so. 

Blatin Geyta was very gracious about it when I took the oath of 
allegiance, and so was His Majesty; I was kissed affectionately and 
told that they would be my constant protectors. The whole thing 
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made quite a stir, and while I was ridiculed by many whose good 
opinion I cherished, there were other thoughtful persons who com- 
mended the action. My wife was definitely led not to give up her 
American citizenship, and this turned out very well, for when I 
lost all citizenship she was able as an American to appeal to the 
American Government to have me reinstated. 

Another trip to Lalibela was necessary. We went by a different 
route this time, through Desaye, a town destined to become famous 
in the annals of the Italo-Ethiopian War. The first rumbles of this 
war took place just before we left for Lalibela, in the Walwal in- 
cident. As the incident took place more than one hundred miles 
inside Abyssinian territory, where Italians had no right to be, there 
was no question of culpability. The book Anno XIII, by Marshall 
de Bono, makes it very plain that the Walwal affair was trumped 
up as an excuse for the war which already had been determined 
upon. 

On our second Lalibela trip we had the unforgettable experience 
of being stoned one day, and were thankful it did not result more 
seriously. Certainly, some of the Galla tribes were difficult, as was 
later proved in the war when they turned against their king. 

The mountains near Desaye proved to be some of the highest we 
had climbed. Every night our tents were frozen stiff with frost, 
the temperature going to 22° Fahrenheit. At these high altitudes 
it is almost impossible in the rarefied air to take into the lungs 
enough oxygen to keep warm. Blankets that would keep one warm 
in zero weather at sea level are quite insufficient at 20° Fahrenheit 
when up 13,000 feet. We gave up our camp-cots and slept on the 
ground in an effort to keep warm. 

At Lalibela we were successful in finding another plot of ground 
which we believed to be even better than the first promised us; so 
we were content, and we waited until some buildings were under 
way before returning to Addis Ababa. The priests showed a bitter 
attitude toward us, in spite of every effort we made to placate them. 
This was true of all but one, to whom Mr. and Mrs. Oglesby and 
Mr. Luckman had had a very real ministry. He seemed to be a true 
Christian and delighted to come and talk about the Saviour. He 
had a school of twenty boys. We gave him a gospel for each of his 
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scholars. They had no schoolbooks of any kind, so our gift was the 
more appreciated. 

We took advantage of being so far north to go on a trip to Sokota, 
four days farther on. When I was in Addis Ababa in the early days 
a young man came to see me from Sokota, known as Yusef, or 
Joseph. From conversation with him, as well as through reports 
from other sources before and since, I give the following record of 
a remarkable Christian movement that took place about the begin- 
ning of this century. 

A certain Mohammedan, Sheik Zacharias, had a vision of Christ, 
the Son of God, and although he had never met a missionary he 
began to pray to Him. Some time later a Bible written in Arabic 
came into his hands. Reading it, he was soundly converted and be- 
gan to live an earnest Christian life, and he began to preach Christ 
to his Mohammedan neighbours with such power that many of them, 
also, were converted. The Coptic Christians tried to induce him to 
become one of them, but he would not do so, because he could not 
find authorization for their ritualistic worship and veneration of 
saints in the Bible. He preferred to regulate his life by the plain 
Word of God. In consequence, he incurred the opposition and 
enmity of the Ethiopian Church as well as that of his former co- 
religionists. He was bitterly persecuted and brought to trial on 
many occasions, but answered his accusers before the judges so 
earnestly as to gain a verdict in his favour. 

Finally he was brought to Addis Ababa and tried before Menelik. 
Once again he was successful, and was given a paper granting him 
immunity from persecution and freedom to carry on his work 
among the Mohammedans. I have a copy of this document, which 
was very cleverly written. It does not admit that Sheik Zacharias 
was a Christian, for to do that would offend the Archbishop of the 
Ethiopian Church. It states that Sheik Zacharias has proved Mo- 
hammedans ought to worship Christ, and he is permitted to teach 
this. 

Zacharias was so successful in his preaching that there was al- 
most a mass movement—perhaps as many as five thousand converts 
were made. When he died, Yusef became his successor, and the 
fires of persecution broke out afresh. The Governor of their 
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province had accepted bribes against these Christians, so would not 
respect the writing of toleration which had been secured from the 
now deceased Menelik. The Governor was at Addis Ababa and 
would not see Yusef, nor could Yusef get the ear of the Regent, 
Ras Tafari. Could I do anything for them? I asked him to come 
back on a certain day, at an hour when His Highness, with the new 
British Minister, Count Charles Bentinck, was coming to lunch at 
our home. 

His Highness came in great state, with a retinue of perhaps two 
thousand, who of course stayed outside. Luncheon went off very 
well, the conversation turning on such Christian subjects as whether 
or not we would know one another in Heaven. After luncheon, 
while sipping our black coffee, I asked His Highness if he would 
consent to see a certain person as a favour to me. Ordinarily, of 
course, I would never think of breaking in on a social visit in this way, 
but I thought this was a matter of such importance that I would 
even risk the royal disfavour in such a cause. He graciously con- 
sented. The writ of tolerance, bearing Menelik’s seal and written 
on a sheep-skin parchment, was produced and examined and Yusef 
questioned. ‘Then, taking my courage in my two hands, I said to 
the Regent, “Your Highness, these men may not be Christians 
in your sense or in mine, but I believe them to be real followers of 
Jesus Christ. If you can do anything to help them, I believe it 
would be pleasing to God.” 

“T can and I will,” was his earnest reply. Summoning his cham- 
berlain, he gave a few orders, which resulted in Yusef’s getting 
what he wanted and in his being able to return to Sokota rejoicing. 

I was able to give him a quantity of good literature that had been 
sent me from the Nile Mission Press. Before leaving, he gave me 
an earnest appeal for missionaries to come and help them. He had 
heard that we were coming to them, but had waited in vain. 

The persecution was indeed lulled for a time after Yusef’s return, 
but some years later broke out afresh and Yusef was martyred for 
his faith. And still the missionaries had not come. 

Now at last there was a chance to see Sokota. We found it to be 
a large town. The Governor, a blind old man, received us gladly 
and offered to make a place for our Mission there if we could come. 
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The little flock of believers had been decimated and were sorely in 
need of help. We promised ourselves that we would try to start 
some work there the next year. Alas, it was too late! The war 
came on; we never got back. What has happened to Zacharias’ 
people, the little band won out of great tribulation? Only God 
knows, but He does know, and so we can commit them to His 
dear hands. If only we had gone sooner! 

We retraced our steps to Debra Tabor and Lake Tsana and the 
old Portuguese bridge in Gojjam; and the next day, after a long, hard 
journey, we made camp, and a Galla servant appeared with a sack- 
ful of letters and papers. He had been vainly trying for one month 
to find us. 

On opening the letters on that bare hillside we received the stun- 
ning news that our only son, Wallace, had met instant death in 
South America over a month before. The news got to Addis Ababa 
the next day, but took over a month to get to us. Weary from the 
exertions of two months of hard trekking and the anxieties of get- 
ting our dear missionaries really located, the blow came upon us 
with fierce impact. Our Heavenly Father alone supplied the 
strength to enable us to accept this as from His dear hand. What 
it meant to my wife only those can appreciate who have had similar 
experience. Somehow, we stumbled back to Addis Ababa after an- 
other three weeks of hard going. When we saw the Emperor, he 
said no word for a space of five minutes, while the tears coursed 
down his cheeks in sympathy with us. It meant far more than 
words. 


XVI 
THE ITALIAN INVASION 


Ne the end of March, 1935. During our three-and-a-half 


months’ travel in the north, the coming war was casting an 

ever lengthening shadow upon Ethiopia. The true record 
of those days has never been told fully, and perhaps never will be 
told. The Emperor, Haile Selassie, wanted peace, would have made 
great sacrifices to avoid war, and did all he could, honourably, to 
keep it from coming. Of the two great powers that might have pre- 
vented the conflict had they acted in concert, or even if either had 
made a determined stand singly, one probably secretly fomented the 
trouble, hoping to get some chestnuts out of the fire, the other did 
nothing, at a time when definite words would have stopped the war, 
and then too late made futile gestures through the League of Na- 
tions, all her actions betraying a vacillating policy that did far more 
harm than good in raising wholly false hopes at Geneva and Addis 
Ababa. 

The history of the dealings of the three great nations with 
Ethiopia for the last fifty years is sad to review: broken treaties, 
secret understandings, fair words but false performances, open pro- 
fessions of friendship but secret selfish plannings in Europe are facts 
grievous in the extreme. If dealings of this kind continue to char- 
acterize the affairs of the great nations, it would seem that there is 
an end to all honesty and idealism; treaties, leagues, and alliances 
would seem to be but cloaks for a policy of selfishness that breaks 
all faith with another, when by doing so there is hope of personal 
or national advantage to be gained. 

Early in April, 1935, His Majesty told me he feared war was in- 
evitable. It surprised us when we arrived in London at the end of 
May to find people still thinking there would be no war. We were 
to go to England and Scotland to do some deputation work for our 
Mission. Before leaving Addis Ababa I spoke to His Majesty about 
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the possibility of getting Red Cross aid organized while in England, 
and perhaps in America also. He viewed the matter favourably, 
but I could get no definite commitment from him. 

The Ethiopians did not decide upon any important matter until 
the last possible moment; what seemed to them the last possible mo- 
ment was usually weeks or months too late. This constant procrasti- 
nation was one great cause of their defeat, even more than the 
unwillingness of the Emperor to listen to good and disinterested ad- 
vice. The Ethiopians had been deceived so often that there was no 
foundation upon which an edifice of trust could be erected. 

In London we began to interest some friends in getting Red Cross 
work organized. ‘This was the start of the British Ambulance 
Service for Ethiopia, which was to attract much attention and do 
such good work. 

We sailed to America. There we were in a mad rush for three 
weeks, during which time a message came from Haile Selassie to 
hurry back, as they needed me in Ethiopia. 

In London again. The British Ambulance Service for Ethiopia 
was making fine progress. They wanted me to act as their agent in 
Addis Ababa until such time as they were ready to go out there, a 
couple of months later. 

We got to Addis Ababa September 20, two weeks after leaving 
New York, and found everything in a whirl of preparation for the 
war which everyone expected to commence soon. 

The rains in Addis Ababa cease abruptly at the end of September. 
Holy Cross Day comes on September 26 or 27. There may be a 
heavy downpour that day; as a rule there is no rain thereafter. In 
1935 they continued until October 2. 

In Addis Ababa I found reporters from all over the world. Here 
was the biggest news of the year; Abyssinia was never so much 
written about. They touched every phase of life. Some of the best 
newspaper men came, and the accommodations of the old Imperial 
Hotel were under great strain. On every guest the Greek propri- 
etor made at least four hundred per cent profit, charging outlandish 
sums for the third-rate service rendered. Long telegrams were be- 
ing constantly sent to the Associated Press, United Press, Hearst 
papers, and the London Times and New York Times, the great 
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aristocrats of the world’s news-gathering agencies. The Govern- 
ment owned the radio and made great profit from these lengthy dis- 
patches. All news from the Government went out through Mr. 
Everett Colson. A native of the State of Maine, Mr. Colson had 
acted as financial adviser to weak, semi-independent governments 
all over the world in a sort of quasi-official capacity. He was a man 
of sterling worth, a great favourite of His Majesty, whom he had 
helped for three or four years. Mrs. Colson was a friend to every- 
one. The assistance Mr. Colson gave the Emperor in writing notes 
to the League of Nations and to the European governments, cannot 
be estimated. He was a member of the Red Cross Committee and 
when I was appointed secretary-general was of the greatest assist- 
ance to me. 

We missed the presence of one other American, the Honourable 
Addison E. Southard, who had been in Ethiopia many years and 
whom His Majesty loved and trusted. His Excellency, Mr. C. 
Van H. Engert, had taken his place; he was a wholly admirable 
minister but had not the background and experience of Mr. South- 
ard. There was one great European figure who mattered much in 
Addis Ababa, the British Minister, Sir Sydney Barton. He would 
have exercised a paramount influence with the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment if it had not been that his daughter was married to an Italian 
nobleman who had lived at Debra Markos, and who the Abyssin- 
ians felt was one of their betrayers. One would have thought that 
the Foreign Office would have recognized this perfectly understand- 
able prejudice and sent someone else; but it would have been hard 
to find anyone with Sir Sydney’s ability and knowledge of the coun- 
try. 

There were, of course, the usual number of European sycophants 
who were out for personal advantage, reminding one of Dickens’ 


Codlin and Short. “Remember Codlin’s your friend, not Short,” 


they were constantly saying to His Majesty in effect, if not in word; 
and Codlin was friend to no one but Codlin, and Short the friend 
of no one but Short. The Ethiopians often took Codlin’s estima- 
tion of himself until the time had gone for taking good advice from 
a really disinterested friend of Ethiopia; then they would throw 
Codlin overboard, but it was too late. Everything was too late. 
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The Foreign Minister summoned me and said they wanted me to 
become executive of the Ethiopian Red Cross. I was not very keen 
for the job; it was too late for me to make myself really useful. I 
could have free cable facilities to Europe and America; I was to 
have all the liberty I needed if I consented to take on the job. 

The first shot was fired about the time I took over. We had three 
large ground-floor rooms in a Government building on the main 
road, near its junction with the road connecting the two palaces. 
Our central room had been fitted up as a Board room with a long 
table and chairs and three desks. Here meetings of the committee 
were held twice weekly to discuss various aspects of Red Cross 
work; these seldom resulted in anything practical. Almost an hour 
was spent at one meeting by the whole committee wrangling about 
a difference of twenty-five cents in an account, at the same time 
men were dying by hundreds of untreated wounds, dysentery, and 
starvation. ‘The only contents of the other two rooms were several 
large cupboards and two or three hundred blankets—no medicines 
or dressings, sutures, or instruments. There was a room at the rail- 
way station where a few Government medical stores were kept. 

A strange condition existed. There was no army medical service. 
A Greek army colonel was supposed to be in charge of a service 
which was non-existent. The colonel had a magnificent uniform, 
and for all I know was an excellent doctor, but he would not leave’ 
Addis Ababa. He said his contract forbade it. As the war was not 
fought in Addis Ababa, the colonel had nothing to do. He always 
came to staff meetings and was always treated with deference, al- 
though he had little or no voice in anything. We had another 
Greek doctor, who was quite helpful at times, Doctor Zervos, who 
was Greek consul and was in high favour with His Majesty. 
Doctor Bergman, an American, head of the Adventist Hospital, was 
a faithful member. Very useful was Dr. Knut Hanner, of Stock- 
holm, who had been ten years in Abyssinia as head of His Majesty’s 
private hospital of thirty-two beds (erected a year or two after we 
built the George Memorial). Our president, who made known to 
us the. will of the Government, was His Excellency, Blatin Geyta 
Herioee. These all gave occasional time to the Red Cross. There 
was only one European who gave full time to it from the beginning 
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of the war right through to the end. This was Count Tastitscheff, 
a Russian nobleman of an old family, who had lived for some years 
in Ethiopia and who acted as my assistant and afterward as treas- 
urer. 

Lady Barton had organized an Ethiopian Women’s Work Asso- 
ciation to aid the Red Cross, and was busily engaged getting tents, 
bandages, and dressings ready for Dr. Robert Hockman, who had 
the honour of leading the first ambulance unit into the field. Doc- 
tor Hockman was born in China, the son of missionary parents, the 
well-known Dr. and Mrs. W. H. Hockman of the Moody Bible In- 
stitute of Chicago. A brilliant scholar, he had come out to be sur- 
geon at the George Memorial Hospital, and had taken the place of 
Doctor Pollock, who died suddenly while we were away on the 
last Lalibela trip. 

I had almost nothing to do with Ambulance Number One; the 
work of preparing it had been done before I took over. Bob Hock- 
man had a large force of native helpers, many of them from the 
George Memorial Hospital. He afterward found he had too many, 
and sent half of them back to Addis Ababa, keeping the best, es- 
pecially the native converts, who usually stood up to arduous camp- 
life better than the ordinary recruit enlisted in Addis Ababa. 
Doctor Hockman established a place at Dugah-bur, in the Ogaden, 
one hundred and fifty miles south of Harar. After getting the work 
going, he came back to Addis Ababa, saying he must have motor- 
trucks for transport purposes. I managed to get the committee to 
purchase four Ford trucks and Bob went off rejoicing. As the 
number of ambulances increased it was hard to keep pace with the 
demand for replacements and medical stores. 

At the beginning of the war some medical supply-houses in 
Switzerland sent a huge list of medicines and dressings without any- 
one having ordered them. We were not liable for them unless we 
accepted and used them. They should never have been admitted on 
such an understanding, but the Ethiopian consul at Jibouti accepted 
them and sent them to Addis Ababa. The Greek colonel above 
mentioned broke into the shipment and made use of some dressings 
and bandages, not knowing their origin, and as a result we became 
liable for the whole supply, involving over gooo pounds ($45,000). 
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This would not have been so bad if we could have had them at 
once, but Blatin Geyta would not let us use them, nor would he 
agree to pay. ‘The affair dragged on for seven months and this 
money was paid only a fortnight before the end of the war, when 
the need for the supplies was nearly over. I cite this as an example 
of our difficulties. 

There were two main purchasing agents for the Ethiopian Gov- 
ernment in Europe, and they were told by the King to buy Red 
Cross stores too, and as neither of them informed the other what he 
was doing, the result was needless duplication and expense. We 
had thousands of dollars worth of veterinary medicines they sent 
out and no veterinary doctors to use them. There were a number 
of drug stores in Addis Ababa; we bought a great deal from them, 
but this was very expensive. 

Early in the war I asked the Government to get a large supply of 
gas masks, but they refused to do that. When the news of gas be- 
ing used first reached them, they were unprepared; it was then too 
late to get masks from anywhere but Europe. Instead of doing that, 
however, they insisted on ordering them from Japan, where they 
were cheaper, which meant more delay. The masks never came. 

One very good lot of medicines and instruments was ordered by 
Mr. David Hall in Germany. 

The second ambulance unit equipped was Doctor Schuppler’s. 
He was an Austrian surgeon of great ability. This unit went to the 
northern front and did good work throughout the war. Number 
Three was Doctor Dassio’s, a Greek, and Doctor Loeb’s, a German 
with World War experience. Number Four was our own Sudan 
Interior Mission contribution, with Doctor Hooper, Mr. Webb and 
Mr. Allan Smith. They went to the southern sector and spent most 
of their time at Nugellie, Ras Desita’s advance base. The Swedish 
Ambulance had a distinctly missionary character too; Doctors Hy- 
lander and Svenson, the heads, had both been missionaries in Ethi- 
opia. Crown Prince Charles of Sweden was the head of the Red 
Cross in Sweden and took an active interest in the work. He had 
visited Addis Ababa eight months before the war broke out and had 
been royally entertained by Emperor Haile Selassie. The Swedish 
Ambulance was splendidly equipped; it had its own transport. This 
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and the British were the two foreign ambulances that asked nothing 
from the Ethiopian Red Cross. If they got anything from us, they 
paid cash for it. The Swedish Ambulance was so large that it was 
decided to split it into two; the larger unit went south, to the Boran, 
and got as far as Malka-Dida near Dolow. 

The Egyptian Red Cross or Red Crescent (we never could be 
quite sure which it was; actually, I believe, it was neither) was the 
largest group that came to us, and had some excellent doctors; but 
unfortunately they had no equipment. They said the Government 
had informed them there were hospitals and equipment all ready 
for their use in Addis Ababa. I knew nothing about them until a 
week before they arrived. Their leader, Prince Ismail Daoud, uncle 
of the present King of Egypt, was a tall, military-looking person re- 
sembling a Prussian general and having a monocle fitted tightly 
into his eye. He was one of the most likeable persons to be found 
anywhere. I was at a dinner party at the Emperor’s when the 
Prince made his bow; his graceful genuflexion to the Emperor was 
worth remembering. The Egyptian unit had no tents, so my wife 
and other ladies of our Mission undertook to make tents for them. 
They made more than thirty for the Egyptians alone. The Egyp- 
tians had a dozen doctors and dentists, two pharmacists, storekeep- 
ers, and eighty orderlies. We divided them into three ambulance 
units, and under the guiding hand of Prince Ismail they were soon 
at work in the Ogaden sector—Gorahei, Sassabane, and Gerlogubi. 

The British Ambulance Service in Ethiopia was the finest of all. 
They had seventeen new Bedford trucks especially equipped with 
tires for going through swamps, a repair car, and a car for Doctor 
Melly, the commanding officer. They had the latest in equipment, 
with hospital orderlies from Kenya and British Somaliland. Cap- 
tain Purvis came out at first to pave the way; then Colonel Llewel- 
lyn, the second in command, who stayed in Addis Ababa. He was 
an old soldier, and knew Africa and the Africans; whatever he did 
was done right. 

The British Ambulance Service had an immense amount of 
stores, and had spared no expense in getting the best of everything. 
When they came out they proposed going to the Ogaden sector, and 
Doctor Melly was quite annoyed with me when I told him that the 
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Red Cross, acting on instructions from the Emperor (who always 
kept a finger in the pie too) had appointed him to the northern 
front to be with His Majesty, who by this time had gone to Dessie. 
He practically refused to go, but we persuaded him to come to 
Addis Ababa and talk it over. Sir Sydney Barton did the persuad- 
ing after he got to Addis Ababa, and they went north. They were 
high-minded men, who did unselfish service. 

Of equally high merit was the Netherland Red Cross. It was a 
comparatively small unit, but had in it men of tropical experience 
and of sterling worth. The work they accomplished at Dessie will 
never be forgotten. 

Norway sent a unit, not so large as the Swedish unit, but well 
equipped; it did remarkably well in the Sidamo district. 

Even little Finland sent an ambulance, under Professor Faltin, a 
famous European specialist, hale and hearty in spite of his almost 
seventy years. They did fine service in Harar. 

Two other small ambulances, equipped by the Ethiopian Red 
Cross—No. Five, headed by Doctor Belau, and No. Six, by Doctor 
Mazarosh—went to the northern sector. 

At the height of activities we had sixteen units in the field, and 
while totally unable to cope with the magnitude of the task, we did 
what we could. 

The big job was to try to get supplies to them and to keep up 
their personnel of orderlies, cooks, and guards. That was trying to 
make bricks without straw, with most inadequate supplies of men 
and money. One of the first things to do was to get stores, and 
then to keep them in order. 

Spending what money we had was left almost entirely in my 
hands. I was glad the Ethiopians trusted me. Before Count Tastit- 
scheff came on as full-time treasurer, I even had to carry the money 
around with me, buttoned up in an inside pocket, to pay all the 
bills, for we tried to pay cash for everything. I would have any- 
where from $1000 to $4000 on my person, in high denomination 
bills, which was not very safe; but there was no one available whom 
I could trust. There were vouchers for everything, even for a few 
stamps, and systems of double-checking that made error almost im- 
possible. Thieving by officials was what the Government had suf- 
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fered from in the past, and we were determined that everything 
should be as clear and aboveboard as possible. Our own ambulances 
seemed to me never to be satisfied; always something more was 
needed for them. 

Our first tragedy was the death of Bob Hockman. Ever fearless, 
he was unloading an unexploded bomb to make it safe—one that 
had been dropped from an Italian plane—when it went off, and in 
ten minutes the young missionary was dead. His body was brought 
to Addis Ababa by plane, and as Doctor Cremer, Fred Russell, and I 
lifted it out we began to realize how awful war is, especially as we 
remembered his wife and babe in Egypt. 

One of the last things His Majesty did before going off to Dessie 
was to give us an airplane, a large Fokker, for the Red Cross. 

With the Swedish Ambulance was a young aviator, Count von 
Rosen, who had flown a small plane out for Red Cross use. It had 
proved too weak for our high altitude, but the Fokker was a great 
success. Young von Rosen was a real airman, courageous and re- 
sourceful; on the several occasions when I flew with him, he seemed 
to me all a pilot should be. Some day someone will write a book 
about the psychology of air men. Sea captains are supposed to turn 
out either devils or angels; the long isolation and life on the great 
deep do something to them. The same thing is true of the air men 
Ihave known. They are something above the ordinary. The wings 
on their uniforms usually cover hearts that are not only true and 
simple but that are kindly and humble. 

Had the Ethiopian Government permitted us to establish our own 
lines of communication, we could have done so much better; but 
this they refused to do, and would not permit us to equip each unit 
with a radio sending outfit. They would not even permit us to es- 
tablish a pony express for weekly letters. So communications were 
very unsatisfactory. And this helped the Italians to win the war, for 
the military lines of communication were just as frail as the Red 
Cross lines were. Things got so bad at the last that we knew noth- 
ing of any of our ambulances until they returned to Addis Ababa, 
or else were captured by the Italians, as Doctor Belau’s and the 
smaller British Ambulance were in the north. 

It was an uphill job all the way. Someone would dash in from 
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somewhere and demand an incredible amount of supplies, trucks or 
mules at once, and we would break our necks to get what they 
wanted. Then off they would go, and that would be the last we 
would hear of them, perhaps for two or three months. 

Doctor Nystrom went to join Ras Aiyella’s army early in the war. 
He had almost no medicine or equipment, as he went by airplane. 
We tried to get supplies to him, but only once were we successful. 
They went by plane. The plane got there all right, but never came 
back. It went quite close to the Italian lines, and the landing-field 
was not a proper airdrome at all but simply a convenient though 
deeply rutted field. As was proper, this plane with supplies was 
timed to arrive at dusk, and did so. It should have flown away at 
the first break of dawn, but perhaps the pilot overslept. Every mo- 
ment of daylight increased the possibility of detection, and sure 
enough the Italian planes soon appeared overhead and spotted our 
plane on the ground and dropped bombs, but with poor aim. They 
went back for more planes and more bombs, and again failed to put 
it out of commission, so poor was their marksmanship. The pilot 
and all Ethiopians fled at the first bombing, and did not come back. 
The Italian airmen, seeing that the plane was still intact, actually 
landed on the field and soaked dried grass with gasoline, and put 
that under our poor old plane and burned it up. It is not the time 
or place to discuss Italian marksmanship, but from all I saw and 
heard it was not of the best. Doubtless it is not easy to hit a ground 
object from a rapidly moving plane, but we had been led to believe 
that with modern instruments of precision hits should be the rule 
and not the exception. The exact opposite proved to be true. 

It was not our Red Cross Fokker that was destroyed this time; its 
turn was to come later and under quite similar circumstances. 

We had hoped great things from the bimotored Dragon that was 
flown out by Air Commodore Fellowes and Captain Hayter. This 
type of plane had been proved satisfactory in cross-channel flights, 
but at ten thousand feet it was unable to carry any load. Captain 
Hayter was restless because we did not make use of him, as if our 
not doing so reflected in some way upon him. I wanted to make a 
trip to Dire Dawa and Harar to see about placing the Finland Am- 
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bulance that was on its way to us, and Hayter said he would fly me 
down, and I agreed. 

That night I told my wife about it and she said, “You would better 
wait until he has made a trial flight or two.” ‘This seemed good ad- 
vice, so I told Captain Hayter what she said and he quite agreed. 

One Egyptian doctor had died at Jig Jigga. They wanted a coffin 
flown down for the body and to take it on to Jibouti. This would 
all be lower altitude flying. Hayter took off with the coffin in the 
cabin, but never got clear of the eucalyptus trees surrounding the 
field, and barely escaped with his life, the plane catching fire and 
burning to a cinder. Had I been in the cabin instead of the empty 
coffin, it is unlikely that I could have gotten out. 

We were left with only our Fokker; it was given a lot of use. We 
flew to Dessie to consult with His Majesty, who had not yet gone 
north. Colson, Sydney Brown, the representative of the Geneva Red 
Cross, and I made up the crew. It was glorious to fly over some of 
the tremendous canyons of rivers tributary to the Blue Nile—some 
of them more than a mile deep—over which we had laboriously 
struggled by foot in the past years. The mountain pass west of Des- 
sie is over 13,000 feet high; our plane could not do much more. 
Once over the pass, we circled swiftly down to the field, which is not 
more than six thousand feet altitude—passing over Dessie and being 
shot at by our own soldiers, who took us for Italians. His Majesty in- 
sisted on entertaining us, showing us every courtesy. ‘There were 
some Italian prisoners there who were treated with great kindness by 
the Ethiopians, the Emperor himself taking daily interest in their 
welfare. | 

Returning from Dessie, we had trouble gaining altitude. A certain 
long valley up which the planes usually went to get over the moun- 
tain range was filled with mist, and von Rosen took a course up a 
little known valley, hoping always that he would find another one 
when he got to the top of that one, for there was no more lift in the 
engine, and if he had not always found another one we must have 
perished, as there was no room to turn around. It was like riding 
in an automobile on a tree-lined boulevard. From the cabin win- 
dows one saw forest on each side and mountains above, and what if 
the valley ended in some cul-de-sac, as many Ethiopian valleys do? 
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It was the only time I have been afraid in an airplane. We did get 
over the top at last, and with a sigh of relief settled down to enjoy 
the rest of the trip back to Addis Ababa. 

To get enough supplies on time was our job, and with little funds 
it was a hard task. Three missionary helpers took this burden off 
my shoulders—Fred Russell, of the American United Presbyterian 
Mission; Robert Dawson, of Ireland, an independent missionary, 
and Mr. Hanson, a Dane of the Seventh Day Adventist Mission. 
With these men in charge I could be sure the stores were well and 
economically handled and that there was no leakage. 

At Dessie we had Sorenson and Stadin, also missionaries. ‘The 
things we needed were so varied. One would naturally expect all 
kinds of medicine, especially tropical medicine, and dressings, to be 
part of Red Cross requirements; but besides these there were calls 
for revolvers, rifles, mule-saddles and accoutrements, uniforms, 
camping equipment for doctors and men, kitchenware, picket 
chains, branding irons, motor-trucks, food for patients, and quite 
different food for doctors, and again quite different food for order- 
lies, stationery, and, of course, always printed blanks by the thou- 
sand. 

Buying in Addis Ababa was not simple, either. How great an 
amount must be procured. There was an army of 200,000 men in the 
low-lying Boran and Ogaden districts. Each man should have five 
grains of quinine daily, which at a cost of even one-half cent a 
tablet works out at $1000 a day for quinine. Of course they never 
had it. Each Ethiopian needs a vermifuge once a month, the com- 
monest remedy being oleoresin of male fern, a dose of which costs 
five or ten cents—another $10,000 a month for getting free of tape- 
worm. Emetin for amcebic dysentery is equally expensive. We 
never got within miles of supplying their needs. 

The International Red Cross Committee at Geneva sent along two 
excellent men to help us at the administrative end. Mr. Sydney 
Brown had seen a great deal of service in the Far East as well as in 
Europe, and spoke most of the languages of Europe fluently; more 
than that, he was acquainted with Geneva and League methods, but, 
unlike so many internationally-minded persons, he had a heart and 
did not seek merely to find a formula. 
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Dr. Marcel Junod, the other Geneva representative, was intensely 
practical, and wa: not looking for an armchair job, was always will- 
ing to go to the front to determine actual needs and give authorita- 
tive opinion as to where the little that we had to offer would do the 
most good. 

The Ambulances on the field had hard sledding. The Ethiopians 
were seldom grateful for what was done for them. They had the 
idea that half of us were Italian spies or something of that sort. 

The Swedish large unit went to Melka Dida near Dolow in the 
extreme south. They made their Red Cross camp and prominently 
displayed the Red Cross flag, making no effort at concealment, con- 
fidently expecting they would be recognized as noncombatants. For 
one week they were not molested as the Italian reconnaissance planes 
flew overhead daily. One morning the planes came over while the 
Swedes, sure that their noncombatant status was established, went 
serenely on with their work. Falling bombs and a hail of machine- 
gun bullets gave them a sudden rude awakening. Doctor Hylander, 
their chief, was severely wounded; Lundstrom, a fine young am- 
bulance driver, was killed. There was no semblance of excuse for 
this bombing. 

Perhaps this was because of the great help Sweden gave Ethiopia 
in lending General Vergin and staffing the Ethiopian military acad- 
emy at Holata with Swedish officers. 

After this bombing, the Swedish Ambulance withdrew to Nugel- 
lie, where Doctor Hooper and Ambulance Number Four were lo-. 
cated. 

Both Ambulances did some good work at Nugellie for another 
two or three months; then, when Ras Desita’s army collapsed, had 
to retreat through the dense forests of Sidamo to Yerga Alam, from 
which point most of them were flown back to Addis Ababa in the 
Fokker. 

Doctor Hooper and Messrs. Webb and Smith had no easy time 
of it. They were through a good many bombings, and escaped to 
the forests of Sidamo a very short time ahead of the victorious 
Italians, who were hard on the heels of Ras Desita. All the rest 
escaped with barely a blanket and a toothbrush apiece and the 
clothes they stood up in, but Doctor Hooper refused to be parted 
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from his portable typewriter; he clung to it through thick and thin. 

The Egyptian Ambulances, for we had divided them into three 
groups, all went to the Ogaden-Jig Jigga sector. They never sent 
us any reports, but I believe did very good work as long as Prince 
Ismail was in authority; when the Cairo committee changed their 
plans and sent another official, putting him over the Prince’s head, 
trouble broke out at once, and there resulted endless bickering that 
practically destroyed their usefulness. 

None had a harder time than the British Ambulance Service in 
Ethiopia. After Doctor Melly was persuaded to go to Dessie, 
he submitted with very good grace; with their large personnel of 
Kenya and Somali natives he went there first, then later to the Lake 
Ashangi district. They suffered terribly from three or four bomb- 
ings. ‘There was an excuse for one of these. Several Red Cross 
trucks stopped in a little plain while the doctors went to a camp 
some distance away. ‘The plain was surrounded by woods from 
which Ethiopian riflemen fired at Italian planes circling overhead. 
The airmen saw the trucks, but did not see the men concealed in 
the woods, and concluded that they were being fired on from the 
British Red Cross trucks. They came back and bombed the trucks. 

For the other bombings there was no excuse. In my possession 
was a photograph showing a direct hit by a bomb on a forty-foot 
Red Cross ground flag—every Red Cross was equipped with one of 
these. Such a flag could be distinguished easily from an altitude of 
over amile. The British tents were cut to ribbons; something like 
six hundred machine-gun and shrapnel holes were in a single tent. 
Their equipment was ruined, and still they carried on. 

The Holland Ambulance did most of their work at Dessie and 
were a splendid group of men. They did surgery of a very high 
order. A small unit that they sought to send to His Majesty’s assist- 
ance at Ashangi was attacked and destroyed by the Riah Gallas, 
treacherous individuals who more than any other group within the 
country were responsible for the Ethiopian downfall. Whether they 
were actually in the pay of the Italians or whether the dastardly 
work that they did originated in their own evil hearts I cannot say. 
It must be admitted, however, that they had some real grievances 
against their Amharic overlords. 
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It was these same Riahs who murdered Major Gerald Burgoyne, 
that English sportsman and gentleman who was acting as our 
mounted transport officer, although the Ethiopian Government, in 
order to try to cover up the fact that they could not control their own 
people, sought to make others believe Major Burgoyne was killed by 
an Italian bomb. 

Doctor Schuppler, the young Austrian surgeon, did very well in 
the face of great difficulties. Many an Ethiopian owed his life to this 
fine young man. He was in the most advanced position of any, as 
was also Doctor Belau, who was taken prisoner by the Italians and 
sent to Italy. This, of course, was quite out of sae: but the Italians 
recognized no law but their own will. 

Doctor Faltin and the small Finnish Ambulance did most of their 
work at Harar, although they were a short time at Jig Jigga. Theirs 
was hospital work; many delicate operations were performed, under 
better circumstances than prevailed at most places. They left shortly 
before the Italians reached Harar. 

The Norwegians came out late in the war, after the retreat from 
Nugellie, and decided to go to Yerga Alam and do as much good 
as they could. Doctor Alland went down with me in the Fokker 
the first trip, and the others followed later in trucks. Doctor Hooper 
had come to Addis Ababa with the Swedish doctors, but Webb and 
Smith stayed to help the Norwegians. They were cut off and had 
to battle their way with great difficulty through the Boran to British 
Kenya. Webb, however, went to Wollamo with Doctor Roberts. 

By the end of April, 1936, it was evident that the game was up. 
The Ethiopians were defeated on all fronts. The airplanes and 
poison gas had broken their morale. They had shown they did not 
have a high degree of individual courage such as the Arab posses- 
ses; in order to fight they had to get massed into mobs, which were 
so much machine-gun fodder for the Italians. They did not have 
the requisite courage to fight a guerilla war, and the poison gas, while 
not as bad as pictured, so frightened them that they wanted only 
one thing—to get away from it all. 

Addis Ababa was full of wounded and retreating soldiers, who 
jammed the roads and whose condition was pitiable in the extreme. 
Something had to be done for them. I asked representatives of all 
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the missionary societies to meet at the Red Cross Bureau, and every- 
one was ready with practical offers of assistance. We put up tents 
at the principal points of entry and sent there as much food as pos- 
sible; we had doctors and nurses in attendance. In a single day as 
many as six thousand people were fed, and hospitalized when possi- 
ble, and first aid administered; and of course the missionaries took 
advantage of these big crowds to hold Gospel meetings after they 
had given them something to eat. 

The Dutch and British Ambulances came flying in from Dessie, 
reporting the Italians at their heels. 

The Ethiopian Government discussed moving the capital to Gorei, 
and asked me to go along as physician. If the Italians entered, it was 
evident that not much Red Cross work could go on. Foreigners 
were fleeing Addis Ababa by every train. His Majesty, defeated and 
disheartened, was thought to be somewhere in the highlands of 
Wollo, but was out of communication with us. 

There was no other physician available, so we decided it was our 
duty to go with the Government to Gorei, and immediately com- 
menced to make preparations and to get a six-months’ supply of 
stores together. We did not go to Gorei, but the stores were very 
useful after the looting and burning of Addis Ababa. 

The last day of April His Majesty suddenly appeared at Shola, the 
other side of Entoto, five miles from Addis Ababa. The next day he 
came in. He refused to go to Gorei. He was discouraged, tired, 
hopeless. All Friday there were conferences among the Ethiopians 
and with the British, French, and American ministers. Decisions 
were reached, but no one was told of them. Friday night about 
midnight we were awakened from a sound sleep by the violent blow- 
ing of an auto horn, and I went down to find former War Minister 
Biru, dressed in full regalia, asking for his daughter, wee Patsy (Ta- 
ferta Selasi), his three-year-old whom we had been keeping for him. 
He said the whole Court was going away. He professed not to know 
where. The King had said Jibouti, but he himself thought Harar 
was their destination. The train was to leave in half an hour. We 
bundled the dear wee babe up, and, with her nurse, they went off. 
This was the first intimation we had that the Court was leaving. 
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An hour or so later we heard the departing whistle of the train. 
That was the last of the Empire of Ethiopia. 

There had been a good deal of rifle fire in the town, but that night 
and next morning it was intense from the direction of the palace, 
and many scattering shots near us. My wife decided to go to the 
Red Cross Bureau with me that day. When we got to town we saw 
that looting had commenced, and the streets were in the wildest 
confusion. Crowds were breaking into the shops, aided and abetted 
by the Addis Ababa police. 

Things were bad, so we decided not to go to the Bureau but to get 
back to the Mission, two miles out of town. We had hardly turned 
the car before we got into a crowd of truculent fellows armed with 
rifles, who sought to stop us, but we quietly pushed through them 
and went our way. 

Some weeks before, we had called a special meeting of our mis- 
sionaries, to discuss what we should do if things got in a bad way in 
Addis Ababa. The British Legation had an armed camp, manned 
with Sikh soldiers and British officers, where they expected to look 
after all British subjects. At the beginning of the war both the 
British and American Legations had advised us to leave the country; 
but we had felt it to be our duty to disregard this. Now should we 
run to them for help, when we had refused their advice? With 
no dissenting vote we decided that we would stay at the Mission 
station and trust God to carry us through. 

Now, hour by hour, the rifle fire became more intense. Most of 
the shooting was simply into the air; there was an apparently end- 
less amount of guns and ammunition, and as they went along the 
streets people would shoot up into the air in exuberance of spirits, or 
perhaps to warn others that they had a gun as well as other loot and 
were not to be trifled with. A good deal of the shooting, however, 
was against one another. 

Our house was three hundred yards from the main Mission build- 
ing. We decided to abandon home and all take shelter in the head- 
quarters building. There we numbered fourteen women and 
children and four men. A certain Ethiopian colonel had boasted 
that he was coming that night to kill us and loot our Mission. We 
prayed, and something changed his mind, for he did not come. 
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The following day, Sunday, was probably the most trying day we 
had. God brought to our attention the wonderful Forty-sixth 
Psalm, beginning “God is our refuge and strength . . . therefore 
will not we fear, though the earth be removed.” The earth seemed 
to be coming down over our heads that day; we were surrounded by 
tens of thousands of murderers and looters; you could hardly hear 
yourself speaking for the rifle fire. About ten o’clock a sudden in- 
crease of firing showed something new was happening. Part of the 
Addis Ababa police force was trying to steal the horses and mules 
belonging to the Mission and to the Red Cross, which were in a field 
below the headquarters. Our neighbours turned out and drove 
them away. 

The Mission servants were all about to leave us, which put us in a 
very serious position. After prayer, God seemed to bring to my 
mind the shipwreck scene from the Acts. Paul said the sailors must 
stay on the ship, and that by doing this they would all be saved. 
Calling the servants together, I made them a little speech, and gave 
them practically the same words, saying I confidently believed this 
was God’s word to them. They all agreed to this, and consented to 
remain. Wonderfully enough, not one of them suffered the slight- 
est harm. Plenty of other Mission servants did. 

No one knew when the Italians were coming; but we prayed for 
that, so that the days of terror might cease. One could see great 
clouds of smoke and flame over Addis Ababa. No one could go or 
come. 

The fourth day two trucks drove in, with members of the British 
Ambulance and armed men. They were headed by Colonel Llew- 
elyn and Frank de Halpert, and had come to see how we were get- 
ting along. They told us of the probable fatal shooting of Doctor 
Melly their head, of the death of Mrs. Stadin, the wife of a mission- 
ary, of the attacks on the American Legation, and of the hundreds 
of dead bodies lying about everywhere, of the rack and ruin of the 
city. They wanted to go and get reinforcements for us; but the 
reinforcements never came, and for this we were thankful too, as it 
made it more evident that it was our Heavenly Father alone who 
protected us and brought us through safely. 

That night the Italian army came in. We could hear the thousands 
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of trucks and caterpillars long before they came. The night throbbed 
with the sound of them. The shooting that night was if anything 
more intense, but the next day it quieted down and we were able to 
go to town and see what dreadful carnage had taken place. For 
days, however, the outskirts of the city were not safe, and every night 
there would be flying bullets and often the screams of those being 
attacked. 

The news of the looting and burning of Addis Ababa quickly 
went all over the country. Scenes of lawlessness and bloodshed 
broke out everywhere. All communication with the interior was cut 
off. Old-time intertribal feuds were revived and resentment against 
the Amhara conquerors flamed up. 

Our missionaries in the interior stations were thus placed in very 
dangerous positions. That there was not more loss of life than there 
was seems a real miracle. 

Mr. Cliff Mitchell, of New Zealand, and Mr. Thomas Devers, of 
Canada, were speared to death by the Arussi Gallas as they at- 
tempted to cross the Kasei Desert, which was a place always infested 
with bandits, even in peace times. Mrs. Mitchell and her infant 
were with us at the time, as members of our household, and Ger- 
trude Pogue, Mr. Devers’ fiancée, was also in Addis Ababa. The 
two men were the only members of our Mission who lost their lives, 
but many others had very narrow escapes. 

Misses Horn and MacMillan had a hairbreadth escape at Marako. 
They lost everything and had to take refuge with a friendly Chris- 
tian native for three weeks. He protected them and was able at last 
by various bypaths and back roads to bring them to Addis Ababa. 
The only reward he asked was that we baptize him. 

In the Kambatta area, the Cousers and Phillips, with Miss Walsh, 
had a very hard time, having to flee in the middle of the night and 
take refuge with native Christians, and then flee again and again 
through gloomy forests and over steep mountains, with only the 
clothes they wore. For five months they suffered great hardships, 
but at last got to Wollamo and comparative safety. 

At Wollamo they had constant alarms, but all our missionaries 
there were kept in perfect peace. 

The Streets, with their little children, and Miss Bray lost every- 
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thing; they too fled to Wollamo, as did the Andersons and the Fors- 
bergs from Goffa. 

In the Jimma area there were daily alarms, but, on the whole, 
less disturbance than in other places, and our missionaries were not 
molested; and even in the midst of great uncertainty a revival broke 
out among the natives, as, indeed, occurred also at Wollamo and 
Addis Ababa. 

Dangerous days made people think more about God, and there 
was a decided turning to Him. In this, history repeats itself; times 
of trouble and persecution have always provided fruitful soil for the 
good seed, 

The missionaries at the leprosarium had an experience very like 
that we had at headquarters, and went through without any losses 
at all. | 

At the George Memorial Hospital Mr. Russell and Doctor Cremer 
bravely held out alone for four days. The women were safe at the 
British Legation. 

Had the Italians gone forward at once, things in the interior 
would have quieted down sooner; but they felt unable to do so until 
after the rains, and this prolonged the internal disorders for nearly 
a year. 

The day after the Italians entered I called on the High Command 
and told them what we had been doing and of the Red Cross activi- 
ties. I reported about twenty thousand gallons of Red Cross gaso- 
line stored in a concealed gully below the Mission station. I told 
them that although I had been against them I was not going to op- 
pose them, but took Paul’s word in Romans 13:1 as my guide, 
“Resist not the powers.” They were very polite, and wanted to see 
all the Red Cross records; but these had gone up in flames, together 
with a hundred thousand dollars’ worth of medicines and other 
equipment belonging to the Red Cross. The only thing I had to 
show them was the daily diary of the Red Cross that I had kept; 
fortunately I had said nothing in this that was offensive to them. 
They had read some of my letters to the London Times and other 
papers, which were very much against them. I could only admit 
their authorship. One of my friends, an Armenian merchant in 
Addis Ababa, reported to me that some Italian officers told him 
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when they came into Addis my name was at the head of their black 
list. As I had no consular protection, having given up my American 
citizenship, they could have done anything to me they wanted. I 
felt then, as so often before and since, that people knew my danger 
and were praying for me. 

It was impossible to get any definite word about anything from 
the Italians. For a while we had Sir Aldo Castellani, the great 
tropical-medicine expert, and while he was there things went some- 
what better for us; but he soon left. Our letters were all censored 
and our movements hampered and limited. As we were unable to 
let the friends at home know the real state of affairs, we determined 
to go to America and confer with the Mission councils. 

The Swedish Mission had been ordered to leave, and the Bible 
Churchmen’s Missionary Society’s missionaries were all about to be 
ordered to leave. The smallest transaction that I had with the 
Italians meant running ten or fifteen times and staying hours in 
waiting rooms. 

I did manage to see Marshal Graziani, and he seemed so kind I 
thought everything was going to be better; but it was a false hope. 

I had hardly reached America before word came that the Italians 
were expropriating our headquarters site and the leprosarium, and 
it was not long before other word came that they were expropriating 
all the Mission land in the interior too. If our missionaries were 
rendered homeless, they would have to leave the country. 

Strong representations were made to the British Foreign Office 
and to the State Department at Washington, but both of these 
seemed indisposed to take up the cudgels in our behalf. If they had 
even threatened retaliatory measures on Italian missionaries, this 
policy of shutting Protestant missionaries out of Ethiopia would 
have been reversed. The truth of the matter is that governments do 
not want to bestir themselves to help missionary interests. | 

As the Italian army advanced from Addis Ababa into the interior, 
order was restored gradually, and our missionaries were safe so far 
as physical danger was concerned; but they had to go to Addis 
Ababa, and as there was no need or room for them there, most of 
them preferred to go home, cherishing the hope that sometime in 
the future a return would be possible. 
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One very encouraging thing was that the native believers stood 
true, and a real revival rose among them. The converts of the Brit- 
ish Mission were all suspected of being spies, and were imprisoned; 
many of them just disappeared, whether by death or deportation no 
one knows. The Italians were suspicious of everybody. There were 
Italian spies everywhere, and the most innocent actions could be 
misconstrued. 

Everywhere in Addis Ababa are great posters of Il Duce, and 
everyone on passing them is supposed to give the Fascist salute. 

His Majesty Haile Selassie is a broken-hearted and disillusioned 
man. He has taken temporary refuge in England, where he has a 
place at Bath. His home in Switzerland he has been asked not to 
occupy. The old Ethiopian nobility is broken, destroyed, save only 
the few that left with His Majesty. 

Thus comes a sad ending to what had been a great enterprise. It 
seems to have gone down to defeat through circumstances over 
which we had no control. 

“Who always leadeth us in triumph in Christ Jesus.” How can 
one reconcile such a statement with the events that have befallen us? 
One can look back to many times in history when seeming defeat 
was but a stepping-stone to greater ultimate triumph. On that first 
Good Friday things looked black indeed to those who loved our 
Lord Jesus; but it proved to be the most glorious event of all history, 
and Joseph’s garden tomb became the gateway to abundant, new 
life for countless multitudes. Thus it may be with Ethiopia. 

One good thing seems likely—that the expulsion of our mission- 
aries from Ethiopia is going to result in the spread of the Gospel in 
the Sudan. 

Early in 1937 Doctor Bingham and I took a trip to Khartum. 
There we met with officials of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, including 
the Governor-general, Sir Stewart Symes. We wanted to talk over 
the possibility of some of our Ethiopian missionaries moving over 
into the Sudan and working close to the Ethiopian border. We 
were kindly received, and it seems as if this plan is going to be car- 
ried out. Some of our missionaries are there now, to do exploring 
work and to get started in virgin territory. 
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I have made two applications to return to Ethiopia, but nothing 
has resulted. The Italians do not seem to want me there. 

After doing some exploring on the Blue Nile, Doctor Bingham 
and I went by Imperial Airways to Kano, right across Africa, the 
place that had been Doctor Bingham’s goal forty-four years before. 
We had an uneventful flight that took a day and a half. By other 
means that trip would have taken at least a month. How wonder- 
fully God has blessed the work there. They have thousands of 
devoted native Christians, about two hundred consecrated mission- 
aries, 

We sailed back to London in time to see the coronation of King 
George, and then embarked to America. 

What the future holds only God knows, but He does know. And 
the old promise is still true, “All things work together for good to 
them that love God.” 
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